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PREFACE. 


Among tlie various Expeditions of Discovery by 
land and sea, none have been considered of greater 
importaoee, or regarded with a deeper interest, tlian 
those into the Arctic Regions. The navigator has no- 
where (/) contend with such formidable obstacles, nor 
does he else .vh<‘re behold an as})ect of nature so p(^- 
culiar. The Edinbuiigh Cabinet Libkary com- 
menced with a volume descriptive of the Polar Seas 
and Countries ; and the [)opularity of that work has 
afforded a gratifying proof, both of the interest felt 
by the public in the subject, and of its having Wn 
treated in a satisfactory manner. 

But there remained another branch of adventure 
equally arduous, whidi Anjuired to be completed be- 
fore we could be said to have obtained a full and 
connected view of the various efforts made to ex- 
plore the extreme north by the nations of Europe, 
and particularly by Britain. We allude to the ex- 
peditions undertaken, partly by land and partly by 
coast and river navigation, to trace the limits of 
America, where that continent borders on the Arctic 
Circle. The scenery, it is well known, is of the 
same grand and impressive character; and the su<.‘- 
cessive adventurers were exposed to vicissitudes if 
possible still more striking than those experienced 
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in the Polar Regions. The tracts^ also, over which 
tliey passed, — being tenanted by animals of remark- 
able and varied form, adorned by nature with the 
richest and most beautiful furs, — yielded numerous 
objects not onjy of the highest interest to the zoolo- 
gical observer, but of great value as the materials 
of an extensive commerce. The present volume, 
therefore, which exhibits a view of all that is im- 
portant ill our knowledge of the most remote ter- 
ritories of America, when studied in combination 
with the Polar Seas and Regions," of which it 
may l>e regarded as these(|uel, will be found to sup- 
ply a complete account of the whole seru‘S of North- 
ern Discoveries by land and water. 

Of this work the Historic^al and Critical depart- 
ments have been contributed by Patrick Fhaskh 
Ty'tler, Esq., the distinguished Author of the 
History of Scotland, and the Natural History by 
James W ilson. Esq., — two gentlemen whose names, 
the publishers are confident, Yvill furnish a sufficient 
.security that the task committed to them has lK‘en 
executed with care. In the Afipendix it has been 
the object of Mr Tytler, not only to vindicate from a 
late attack the reputation of an excellent writer, but 
if possible to set at rest the disputed point regarding 
the discovery of North America. In this investi- 
gation he has endeavoured to unite the patimit re- 
search, which is absolutely rtKjuisiie for the discovery 
of truth on such a subject, with a popular mode of 
communicating it. The high qualifications of Mr 
Wilson our readers have already had amjde oppor- 
tunities to appreciate ; and we may add that, from 
his intimate acquaintance and correspondence with 
Dr Richardson, whose name stands so high among 
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the explorers of the Northern Regions, he has enjoy- 
ed peculiar advantages in preparing tfie interesting 
Sketches now submitted to the public. The stu- 
dent of natural history who has perused the sum- 
maries of African and Indian Zoology which have 
appeared in the former volumes of the Edinburgh 
C ’abinkt Li braky, will not fail to perceive their 
iiicn*ased value when examined in connexion with 
that now given, inasmuch as they afford tlie mate- 
rials of a comparative view of the animal kingdom 
in three principal divisions of our globc^, and thereby 
throw a valuable light on the subject of zoological 
geograjjhy, which lias recently excited the attention 
of tht‘ scieiuific world. 

The Map has lKM*h constructed with the greatest 
care: it comprehends all the recent Discoveries on 
lh<‘ northern lioundary of America, and fully ex- 
hi bits the routes of the different travellers and 
navigators whose adventures are recorded in the 
t<‘xt. The p]ngravings by Jackson illustrate several 
striking specimens of natural history, drawn chiefly 
from nature, and other objects characteristic of that 
quarter of the globe. There is also a portrait of 
(Virtes after Titian, — executed in the first sty|e of 
the art. 


KniNuriKOi, August U1.’V2. 
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\Vni:N u<‘ {R'l'iisf tin‘ li\< s iiirit ;i.s ])i‘(iama 

ohnnlu. aij(. <o'i-:Mpr *Ii.' <•!> 'i{)Ii(‘at(Ml dif- 
ricuiti«‘N overcome hy »lteK(‘ * .;rl^ Jia\ i^ators, their 
' mijMTloet nx'oiis, and ll)e<iarlv and (lt'tVctiv(‘ state of 
ife ir know led i.i;e, it is (tiihciilt to ri'prc'Ss a oiish- 
iooi: at tlio Mieeess wliitdi iltendtHl llu'i» exertions, 
and ll'o maiiiiitudc and sj>U‘ndour of their diseov(*ri<'s. 
in n‘l]('cljne, indeed, upon so lireal a th{‘nu‘ as tin* 
re^t'lalion ol’ a lu'w world, it heeonit's us to raise our 
minds iVon> ih'^ re^don of second caiis(‘s to the awful 
cont(‘mplation of tliat Almiglity Bein^, who con- 
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of man by bringing stuptm- 
out of the feeblest liuman preparations ; 
Iil4 |t is one of the finest features in the. character 
of Columbus; that he invariably acted und(T the con- 
viction of being selected by God for the task which 
he at length accomplished ; but th(‘ admiration with 
which w^e regard this great man, and that belongs, 
though in an inferior degree, to many of fiis contt ni- 
poraries in the field of discovery, is enhajiced rath<‘r 
than diminislied by this union of simple and primitive' 
faith with ardent genius and undaunted resolution. 

A former volume has be'en de voteel to th<‘ de- 
scription of the daring eflurts which have In'e'ii niade 
to explore the' Polar St'as ; and we ne)w [>roe‘e*e‘d to 
direct our attention to another, and a no le'ss inte*re*st- 
ing and im|)ortant edapteT in the histe)ry e>f human 
enterprise, — the disenweTy of North AnuTica, and 
the progress of maritime* adventure on the* more 
northern coasts of this vast contine nt. Without de- 
tracting in any degree* from the fame of C'olumbus, 
it may be mentioned as a re*inarkable e irenimstance*, 
that although the admiral laneled in Ilispanieda as 
t'arly as the 4th of Fe bruary 14911, he did ne>t as- 
certain the e'xistence of tl»e continent of South 
America till the.‘l(Hh of May 1498 ; whilst there i.s 
(pertain evide'nce that, almost a year be fore*, aji Eng- 
lish vessel had reached the* shore's of Ne)rlh America. 
As much obscurity hangs ewer the circumsianct's of 
this early voyage, and as I have* arrived at a conclu- 
sion complete'ly at variance with that adopted l)y a 
laU* acute* \vriU*r,*'' it will lx? necessary to dwell with 
some minute ness on the history of this grt*at event. 

* The author of the Me‘roeur <if Solituitiem Cabot, pji. «>0, 61, aii 
anouynioiiS work (London, \^hic!i contains much iu^emuus 
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The attention paid to niivij^ation l>y tiie eomin^r- 
( ial states <>f Italy, and <‘Sj)t*eially by the l^pwblioi 
of Genoa and Vcoiie^s is familiar to all aequairiled 
with the history of Europe duriiii^ the fifteenth 
century. Italian merchants and agents of opulent 
coniinereial hoiisrs \v(‘rt‘ found setthal in every Eu- 
roju'aii state ; and the impetus eoinniuniiated to 
th(‘ human mind by tin* discover i(^s of the Portu- 
ifiK'se and tlu‘ S[)aniards rendiTed th(‘ sciences of 
cosmo£,Taphy and navigation the most popular sub- 
jects of ill. : iiclion which W(*r<' taught in the schools. 
A devotion io (hem became fashionabl(‘ ainoiii^ the 
nolde and :<i(U‘nt youths, who associatfMl with them 
all that \'U.s remantic and deliiirhtful ; tiny wiTe 
consid('r(‘d as Mie <‘(‘rtain euid(‘s to darimr and suc- 
cessful niarilinn* adv(‘nture, and tlu* handmaids to 
wealth and fame. It was alniut this momentous 
period, in tlie Vi'ar 1 liM, that we find a Venetian, 
named John C’al»ot or (bilxda, residin*^ in the opu- 
lent city of Hristol. At what precis(‘ tim(‘ h(‘ set- 
tled in England is not now diseovtTaI)Ie ; we only 
know that he hd’t Italy for the pur|X)st‘ of devoting 
himsidf to the iiKTeantile profession. He was one 
of those enthusiastic s[)irits upon whom th(‘ eareiTof 
Goliinihiis ma(h‘ a deep impression ; and about a yi^ar 
after tlu* return of tin* irreat (ieiuH'se from his first 
voyage, the nu'rehant of jtnstol aj)p(‘ars to have 
embraced th<‘ id(‘a that new' lands niii^ht be dis- 
covered in the north-west, and a passai:t‘ in all pro- 


rriticisiii and vaiiiabio rcseairh. It is, lh)V^^'V^‘r, \inha]){)iiy conbised 
in its arrang-iMncnt, and wrilOMi thiou^hout in a toiu* of asjkM'itj 
wliicli, in tin* discussion of a subject of icinoti* bioo rapliv, is unplea- 
sant atnl uncalled for. Tlu* antitor bn*. b<*(*n unjudtlv s(‘vere in bis 
auiiimdverKions on tin* lalKuirs of Hakluyt, of Mhoni a brief Vindi- 
('aliou will be found at the end of this volume. 
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hability attained l>y this course to India.'- Aniniatt'd 
bysiieli a project, Cabot address(‘d liiniseirto Henry 
VIL, and found imni(‘diatt‘ ('ncoiirai:(‘irjent fnnn 
tlmt monarch, \vlio, thoui^h of a cold and cautious 
disposition, was seldom slow to fistt'n to any proposal 
which [)roinis<'d an incn'ase of wa'alth to his (‘X(‘h< - 
(jiier. On th(' otii of 3Iarch Milo, the kiiiii^Tanlod 
his royal cmninissii'n to John (’ahot, citi/a n of \'e- 
!tic(\ and his son>, Louis, St^bastiaii, and Sanclu'z, 
coniiniltini^ to him and tlmm, and to th<‘ir lu irs 
a]id d(‘puti('s, full authority to sail to all countrit > 
and seas of tho East, and Xorlh, under ilu* 

banner of Knudand, with ii\t' shi{)s of w]iate\(e' 
burden and strength in mariners tiny iniLiit e!loo^'' 
to employ, d'he efjuipmellt of tins S(pi:;droi) \v;is 
caiilioiisly stijuilated to b(‘ mad(‘ “at tlieir <‘wn 
proper costs and changes and its obj( ('t stated to 
b<‘ th(‘ discovery of the ish's, r<‘iiio?i.s. and pn>\in- 
ees of t]i(‘ Heathen and Inrahls, whi(-h bitlo'rlo 
had been unknown to all the nations of ( iirisit'iu 
doni, in what(‘ver part of the j^lobe tiny niii.ht be 
placed. By the same d(M‘d tin* ('abots wen' em- 
j)owa‘r(Mi to s u[> the banners and ensiLins of Kjm- 
iand in tlu‘ n(wvly-disco\(‘red countries ; to subdio' 
and p(j.ss(‘ss t!i<*m as lieuternuits of tin* kin::; and to 
enjoy til'* [)rivile;>(‘ of exclusiv(' tradi-,-— the wary 
monarch, liowevt r, anm^xinir to ihest' j)riviIo;ies tlu' 
conditioii, that Ik* was to n'c'cive the fifth part of the 
capital gain u})on e\<Ty voyai»e, and binding their 
sliips to return to the port of Bristol. f 


* hi, Storia della I.e{lf‘i. ttal., \<d. v i. h. i. ( ap. 0. ’Jj. 

-f- 1 lU'jiilv followed the tins irapirlaiil doi nineiit, 

wliit hyis still j)res('r\ed. Itvinei, tiedera Anglia', \ol. \ii. j>. oil.V 
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Two ijii}>orh\}it (acts arc asccrtaiiu'cl by Uiis au- 
thentic do' min'iit : It proves that John Cabot, a 
<‘itizcJi of was tlH‘ princij)al aiitlior of, Jnd 

a(l\cntun*r in, tln^ project ; and liiat no voyai;*^ w itli 
a similar object ;:ul bi*( n undertalum prior to tlie 
.nil of Jlareii J i:s). 

'['lie ('xpedition, however, did not sail till the* 
spi.ne of 1 IDJ, more iha’i a f wid vemontli subse- 
tjiieiit to th(“ dat.' of tin* original eoniinission. ^\’hal 
ei'casioncd llii.s didav it is n(»\v dinieult to detio*- 
iiiine ; biv as lli(‘ (lecl was to be e(]iii|){)ed at the 
sol(‘ ('xpen,'. of the ad\ entiirer.s, it is iiot inifiro- 
babli' t! si ’abot lias) nsiirred ihe interval to raise 
the neer,. .,iry e;ipil;iL It i^ much to b(‘ reer('ttt*d 
that in Ji- eeiUt niporery <‘iir()nie!(‘ is there any de- 
tsiiled ;,eeoin;i oi the \\b' l-Jiow, liow<‘Vta*, 

tiiat it was eondtieti d iw ,Ioim* ( 'abet in pt*rssm. 
\s ho took will) him ld> s m S. iiastkui, thsai a \er\ 
youiio man. result was umhmlstvHlIy tlu* dis- 

eovi'fv of Xorth .Vim riea ; aiid aithouixh tin* {sarti- 
.'ulars ol' this ^la al e\ent an* lost, its exact date' has 
hei'ii reeordsMl by an unexct plionabic* witness, not 
only to a day but e\tm to an hour. On an ancient 
maj), drawn by Sebastian Cabot, th<‘son, whost^nanu* 
app(‘ars in tb<‘ eeminission by the kine, en^nived by 
(dimient Adams, a <-onleinporiirv, ami publisluai, as 
then* is reason to lu lie\ e, umh r the I've of St‘]>astiau, 
was written in Latin tr.e followim: brii'f hut clear 
and satisfactory account of th(‘ diseo\ erv: — “ In the 
year of our Lord 1 i97> John (’abot, a Xhmetian, and 
his son Sebastian, diseovcaaal that country, which 
no one befor(‘ his time had ventuiv'd to a]>proaeli, on 
the 24tli of June, about live (/dock in tin* niornin^^. 
H(‘ (*all(‘d the land T(‘rra Priinuni Adsa, because, as 
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I conjecture, this was the place tliat first met his eyes 
in lookine from the sea. On the contrary, tht‘ island 
which lies opposite the land lie cal!(‘d tlu‘ Island of 
St John, — as I supposes lavause it was discov<‘red on 
the festival of St John the ]Ia[>tist. The inliahitaiils 
wear beasts’ skins and the iiitistines of aniiiials for 
clothing, (‘sttvmincf tlo'in as highly as \vc do our 
most precious parmc’nts. In war tlieir wt apons are 
the Imv and arrow, spears, darts, slinks, and wcKulen 
clubs. The <*oiintry is steril and nncultivate*!, pro- 
ducing no fruit ; from which circumstance it happens 
that it is crowdt‘d with white* Ix ars. and stains of an 
unusual hei^dit and size. It yields plenty of fish, and 
these V(‘ry larc(‘ ; such as seals and salmon: th(‘re 
are soles also above an (*11 in leiiiitli : but especially 
irreat abundance of that kind of fish called in llu* 
vulgar toneme Baecalaos. In the same island, also, 
l>reed hawks, so lilaek in their colour that they won- 
tlerfully resemble ravens; bi‘sid(*s which then* an 
partridi^es and eat^les of dark pliimaL'e." 

Sucii is the notice of llie discovery of Nortli Atnc- 
rica ; and as some doubt has lati ly been thrown 
ujH)n the .subject, it may bi* remarked that the evi- 
dence of the fact <onlainod in this inscription is 
fXTfoetly unexecfilionabJi*. It comes from (1ein(*nt 
Adams, the intimate friend of Hiehard ('haneelor; 
and Chaiieelor lived, as is well known, in habits of 
daily inb reourse with Sctwistian C abot, who jweoin- 
panied his father on the first voyai^i* of discovery. 
Unfortunately, iKith the ori'^inal map and the <*n- 
i^raviii^ are lost ; l>ut happily PurelnivS has preservi^d 
the infonnation, that the cn^^rav(*d map by Adams 
lx)re the. date of 1549 ;t at which time iSebastian 

Ilakluvt, vol. iii. p. 11 -f* Purt-tui'*’ Pilj^-rini^., vol. iii. f). 807. 
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Oal>ot was in such great reputation at the court of 
Edward VI., that for his at rviws ho had rectdved a 
princely pension. This young monarch, Jis we learn 
from BuriK't, showed a peculiar fondness for mari- 
time alTairs. He ‘‘(rssessed a collection of charts, 
wliich wer(' hiin<: up in his cabinet, and amongst 
them was the engraving of (’alxH's map. The in- 
scrijHion, tluTofon^, must have Ixxm s(‘on tlier(‘ and 
elsewluTe l>v Sebastian ; and, when we consider that 
the date of the engraving corresponds with the time 
when h(‘ was in high favour with the king, it does 
not s(*em imi '-ohahh* that this navigator, to gratify 
his youllit 1 ' and n»yal patron, t-mploytHl Adams to 
rngrave lioi ’ Ills own chart the map of North Ame- 
rica, and that tie' tacts stati'd in tin* inscription were 
fiiniislu'd ]>y liiiiivrlf. The singular ininutt'itess of 
its terms .s('('ms to provt' this; for who hut he, or 
SOUK' OIK' jx'rsonally jirt'sent, after the lapse of fifty- 
two y<‘ars, eould have eominuuieated the informa- 
tion that the diseovery was made alnmt five o’ekH'k 
in tin* morning of tlu' 24th June ? If, howt'ver, this 
is (piestiom'd as In'ing eonjectural, tlu' fact that Se- 
bastian must have s(‘en th(* inscription is sufficient 
to rend(*r tlu' evidenev p(*rfeetly conclusive upon 
the important point of John Cal)ot being the dis- 
(‘ov(‘r(‘r of North America. That he had along 
witli him in his ship his son 8ebastiaii, cannot, we 
think, in the opinion of any impartial fXTSon, detract 
from or infringe upon the merit of the father. But, 
to complete the proof, a late writer has availed 
liimself of an imperfect extract from a record of 
tile rolls, furnished hy the industrious Hakluyt, to 
discover an original document which sets the matter 
altogetlier at rest. This is the sec*ond commission 
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hability attained l)y this course to India. AnimaU'd 
by such a project, Cabot address(‘d hiinsc'lfto Ib nrv 
VII., and found iinniediate (‘iicouraireincnt from 
tliat monarch, wlio, thouiih of a (‘old and cautions 
disposition, vas seldom slow to list(‘n to any projiosal 
which [)roinis(al an incrcasi* of wt'alth to his (‘xcln - 
(]iier. On tlu' oth of >March 1190, th(‘ kin^^ i^rantcd 
his royal commission to John Caliot, citizen of \'e- 
riic(‘, and his sons, Louis, S(‘bastian, aiitl San(‘hez. 
committini: to him and llnun, and to tla ir heirs 
and dcTUities, tiill authority to sail to all countries 
and seas of the Kast, A\^‘st, and North, under the 
l)ann(‘r of KiuJand, with fiv(' ships (»1‘ vhatt^(r 
burden and strength in im\rin(‘rs tiny niii^iit ehoo'M* 
to employ. The e(]uipm(‘nt of this s(ju::dron was 
cautiously stijuilatt'd to he made “ at their (ovu 
pr('j>er costs and changes and its object stated to 
lu‘ the discov(‘rv of tlu' isles, n'cions, and provitu 
e(*s of llu‘ IIt‘ath('n and Inl'nhls, which hitherto 
iiad biH'ii unknown to all t]i(‘ naticms of ( lirist(‘n- 
dom, in whati'ver f)art of the clob(‘ tiny nu'Jit be 
placed. liy the saim* deed the Cabots were eni- 
j)owered to set up lh(‘ baiuu rs and ( nsjcus of Knc- 
land in llie n(‘wdy-dise()ver('d eountries ; to subdiu' 
and j)oss(‘s.s them as Ii<*ut<‘iianls of tin* kin:{; and to 
enjoy tine ]>rivile:n* of <‘xelusiv<' trade; — tin* wary 
monarch, howev('r, amnexinu to tln se j)ri\ ilexes tin* 
condition, that he was to ree(‘ive the fifth part of tin* 
capital ^^ain u[)on (‘very voya:r(‘, and hindinc tlnnr 
slups to return to t!i(‘ port of Bristol. t 


* 'riraho-( 111, Storia dcila Loiter. Ital., vol. \i. h. i. ( aj). ♦». *J I. 
•f* I lia\(* ju'ar)\ tlx* vvonls <,1 iliis iin|X)rlan1 (UH iiniciit, 

v^)li(•ll is siift pri'sciNod. Umix'i, I'lrdi'ia Anglia*, \el. \ii. p. aila. 
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T\v(> linportunl iacts arc asc-t-rtniiicd by this au- 
tlu'Jilic (l(K‘uin<*nt : It proves that John C/abot, a 
citizen of \’^(‘nicc, was tiu* })rinci|)a] aullior of, dnd 
adv (‘lUiina* in, tin- f)roj<‘ct ; and tljat no voyai((* with 
a sifiiilar obji’ct haul bc< n undcriak(‘n prior to the 
olh ol' iMjirch I lOh. 

J’lU' ('xp('<lit icii, li()W{\<‘r, did not sail till tiu' 
spnnir of more than a t W(‘lvcinonth siiIj.sc- 

<]uciit to tiu‘ date of Ih.c oriL’inal (s)ininission. W hat 
<‘ccasion(‘(l this <l{‘lay it is ?ua\ didiciilt to d(‘tcr- 
ndiu* : but, as the l](‘ct was to 1 k‘ c{jiii}>pcd at the 
sole exp(‘icse of tlu‘ adventurers, it is i:ot iin{)ro- 
bab’u' tii it C abot Itad reouirod Ju* intv'rval to raisi' 
tile IK ee.'tSa '' c' '])ilal. It is much to !>e r(‘<;rt‘tted 
that in no <*on; Moperiirv elironicle is tiiere any de- 
taih'd aceoiinl at tlio \'<y;tne. We ktjow, Jiowiwm*, 
liiat It was <*onductt vl by .lohii* ('abot fn pm’soii, 
vv ho toi'L with him his son S,iiastian, tluni a ver\ 
yoiino man. Its n suit was uiuhaibtediy the dis- 
I'overy of North .Vnicrica ; aiid altlioiiuh tin* parli- 
eiilars of this ^o’eat (wmit are lost, its I'xact date has 
l;een recorded by an umsxceptionabh* witJJivss, Jiot 
only to a day hut ('vmi to an hour. On an ancient 
ina]), drawn hy Si'bastiaii C'abot, the son, w hose name 
a[)])ears in tlu' emiimission liy t{u‘ kin^, I'li^raved by 
(dmiient ^Adain.s, a cont.'inporary, and published, as 
there is n*as(;ji to believe, undi r the eye of Sebastian, 
was written iji J,<alin the followin:,^ brit f l)Ut elt'ar 
and satisfaetory aeeount of tin* diseovi'rv: — “ In lh(‘ 
year of our Lord i ll)/, John (’abot, a Xhnndian, and 
ills son Sebastian, discovered that country, which 
no one before his tinu* bad ventiin‘d to approach, on 
the 24th of June, about five o’clock in th(‘ moriiin^i. 
IJ(‘ called tile land Terra Priinuin A isa, because, as 
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I conjecture, this was the place that first met liis eyes 
in looking from the sea. On the contrary, the island 
which lies opposite the land he (ailed the Island of 
St John, — as I suppose, iKTaiise it was discovtTed on 
the festival of St John the Baptist. Th(‘ inhabitants 
wear beasts’ skins and the int(*stines of animals for 
elotliing, este(‘niinij th(‘in as highly as we do our 
most precious garments. In war their weapons are 
the l>ow and arrow, sp(‘ars, darts, slini:s, and woodiMi 
clubs. The (‘ountry is steril and uneiiltivated, pro- 
ducing no fruit ; from which circumstanc(‘ it hajijxms 
that it is crowd(‘d with whitt‘ Ix ars, and stags of an 
unusual height and size. It yields plenty of fish, and 
these very large • such as s('als and salmon : th(*re 
are soles also above an t'll in h'lioth : but ('specially 
great abundance of that kind of fish called in tin' 
vulgar tongue BacCaJaos. In the saiiu' island, also, 
breed hawks, so black in their colour that tlnw won- 
derfully resemble rav(‘ns ; Ix'sidc's which tluTt' are 
partridges and eagles of dark plumage.” " 

Such is the noticv of tin* discov('rv of Xorth Ame- 
rica ; and as sonn* doubt has lately ix'cn thrown 
ii[>on the subject, it may be remarla d that tin* (‘vi- 
deiice of tin* fact contaiin*d in this inscrit>tion is 
perfectly unexceptionable. It comes from Clenn*nt 
Adams, the intiinah* friend of Richard CJiancelor ; 
and Cliancelor lived, as is w(‘ll known, in habits of 
daily inU*rcourse with Sel>astian C’abot, who {u*com- 
j>ani(‘d his fatln*r on the first voyage of discovery. 
Unfortunately, both the original map and tin* (*n- 
gravingare lost ; l)Ut happily Purclnis has pr(*8erv<‘d 
the information, that the engraved map by Adams 
Ixire the dat(* of 1549 at which time Sebastian 

Hakluy^'Vol. iii. f). *1- Puirlia-s’ Pilg^riins, vol. iii. p. 807. 
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Cal)Ot was in such great reputation at the court of 
Edward VI., that for his services he had received a 
princely pension. This young monarch, as we learn 
from Burn(‘t, showed a ptTuliar fondness for mari- 
time affairs. lie poss(‘ssed a collection of charts, 
wliicli w(‘r(‘ huiie up in liis cabinet, and amongst 
them was the eiiirraving of (valx)t’s map. The in- 
scri})tion, tlnTefon*, must have Imtii S(‘en tliere and 
(‘IsewlKTC by Sebastian ; and, when we consider that 
ihe date of the ('nuraving corres|M>nds with th(* time 
when h(‘ wa- in high favour with the king, it does 
not seem im )robable that this navigator, to gratify 
Ins youth bil and royal patron, employed iVdams to 
(‘iigrave frot i hi^ own ehart the map of North Amt‘- 
riea, and that llu' facts statt*d in tlie inscription were 
fiirnished by hiinself. The singular minut(‘ru‘ss of 
its l(Tms s(‘(‘ms to j)rove this ; for who but he, or 
soiiK' ()n(‘ personally prt‘sent, afttT the lapse of fifty- 
two years, could hav<‘ eommimicated tlie informa- 
tion that th(‘ discovery was made about five o'clock 
in the morning of tin* 24th Jiine.^ If, howtwer, this 
is (juestioned as being conjectural, the fact that Se- 
bastian must have s(‘en the inscription is sufficient 
to render th(‘ <*videnee perfectly conclusive upon 
the important jxiint of John Cal>ot being the dis- 
coveriT of North AimTiea. That he had along 
with him in his ship his son Sebastian, cannot, we 
think, in the opinion of any impartial person, detract 
from or infringe upon the merit of the father. But, 
to complete the proof, a late writer has availed 
himself of an imperfect extract from a record of 
the rolls, furnished by the industrious Hakluyt, to 
discover an original document which sets the matter 
aitogetlier at rest. This is the second commission 
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for discovery, granted by Henry \HI. on the 3d of 
February, and in the thirteenth year of liis n'iijn, to 
the same individual who conduct<*d the first (‘xpedi- 
, tion. The letters are direet(‘d to Jolin Kabotto, V(*- 
netian, and permit him to sail witii six shi])s “ to th<‘ 
land and isles of late found by tlu' said John in our 
name and by oiireommandnnmt.” It pn smits asin- 
iiular picture of the* inability of an irn^enious ami 
otliervvise acute mind to (‘Ktinial<^ tin* we ight of his- 
torical (‘vidence, when we find th(‘ bioi^rapher of S(‘- 
bastian C'alH)t insistiiifr, in the fac(‘ of such ii proof as 
this, that the ^jlory of tl\e first djsco\(Ty of North 
America is solely due t(» Sebastian, and that it n»ay 
actually be doubted whether his father ac(‘oin[)anied 
th(‘ expedition at all.t 

Imrn(‘diat(‘ly after the discov<‘ry the ehh'r ('al)ot 
appears to have n'turned to Kiuiland ; and on tin* Idth 
of Aui(nst we find, in tin* privy purse (‘xpf'ijses of 
Henry VIL, the sum of ten pounds awanh'd to him 
who found the New Isle, which was j)roj)ai>ly the 
nami‘tlien ^dven to Nt'wfoundland. Although nuieli 
e7urross(‘d at this njomeiit with tin* trojibles whi(‘h 
aros(* in iiis kingdom in e(nis(‘(]uenee of the (brnish 
relwdlion, tin* war with Seolland, and tin* attempt 
upon tln^erown by Perkin Warbeek, tin* kin^Mh‘ler- 
mined to pursu<* the ent(*rprise, and to ein*oura<(e n 
.schem(‘ for colonization under tin* conduct of tin* ori- 
^jinal diseoven*r. To this enter])risin^ navij^ator In*, 
on the 3d of F(‘briiary ]4^)7,^ ^^rajited those* s(*eond 
h‘tters-patent just allud(*d to, whieli conferre,/! an 
ampler authority and more* favourable* t(*rms than 
the first commission. He empow<*re*d John Kal)e)tte), 

• Memoir of Sobjistiuii (.'abot, j). 7b. i* Ibid. ji. oO. 

^ Olel stylo,— new stylo. 
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Venetian, to ♦akc at his pl<‘asurc six English ships, 
witli th(‘ir n(‘(*cssary aj)parel, and to lead them to the 
land and isles lately loiiiid by him according to the 
royal command. C’-hot was also {>i‘rmitted to receiv(^ 
on hoard all sncli in;, iers, marijiers, pa^i^s, and other 
suhjt'cls, as chose to a: conifKiny liim ; audit s<-einspro- 
hahle. from som(‘<'h tries in th(‘ pri\ y f)nrse e\ [)enses, 
that tvc.iiiKM'lot Thirkill of Loinlon, d’honias J^rad- 
lev, and John Charter, embarked in llu' adventure. 

Wdn n abo i to sid sail on his second \oyae«', John 
1 'al)()l, who had previously recei\ed iVoin Henry the 
honour of 1-ni htlioo^l, app< ars, irom soni{‘ cause mn 
now disco\ era !de, to ha\ been preventi'd IVoni taking; 
the commaiie f ,jid thoimh the mune of vSehastian 
was not incliidesi in lhes«‘eond royal etoniuission, lie 
waspromoted to th. • situation hd’l ^ e.caul hy ins fatluT. 
He must still inde^ d have heen a youon mau ; l)Ut he 
had aeeom pauied the lirsl ^oyan a <ind at aji early 
aee d(‘\ eloped that i^enius for naval ent(Tpris(‘ which 
afterwards so nnuarkahly di.stinuui.dnsl him. AV'e 
knoNV from his aeeounl of himself tiial, at tin' time 
his parents carrit'd him from \'<'nie<‘ to i^ondon, In* 
!iad atlain<‘d soim^ knowledet' of lln‘ sj)her<‘; and 
when al)out this [)eriod tlnyirrea.t disio\ery of Holuni- 
hus began to he talked of in Knaland as a thing almost 
mor<‘ divine than human, tin* efoM t of it ui>on his 
youthful imagiiialiou was fo excite “ a miglily long- 
ing,” to use his ow n words, and burning d(‘sin‘ in 
his h(‘art tliat ln‘ loo should |>crforni some illustrious 

* S(M* Mr u lidlii'.’ rolii'i't uni teit ilK'il I’ xt urpta lli"- 
lorica, pe. I Hi, 1 17. 

■f Tlic iruisu lu* duafli ; hut Ini', i'* rtnijuiiurs,.^ — ol tlu' 

(act tlu’ff'is u<Miiu-(’t oftlu* leiinlitluKhl i( i'. lu.l possible !<• 

(lo;i!)l. Si'i*, i.i llie Wiiuliraiioii <»i lIj’Jvluyl, (be reiu.uk'- on the in - 
tors of tile l)io|;raj)lior of Cahol in his ehajiter on ibis subjoi't. 
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action/’^' With such dis|X)sitioiis wc may easily 
imagine how mpid must havt' Ins progress in 
naval science, with the l>en(*fit of his father's ex- 
ample and instructions. It is not matter of sur- 
prise therefore, that, tliough probably not more than 
twenty-three yi^ars old, the <-oiuluct of llie enter- 
prise was intrustt‘d to him. He a(‘cordiiniIy saiKnl 
from England with two ships in th(‘ summer of 
and directing his course by lc(‘l;:nd soon reach- 
ed Newfoundland, which In‘ called Terra de Ihicea- 
laos, from the great quantity of fish of liiat name. 

Of this remarkable \(»yagc a short account is {)re- 
served by P(‘t(‘r JMartyr, the historian ot‘ the Ne\N 
World, a writer of high authority, and so intimati* 
a friend of the navigator, that, at tht' time wroti' 
the passage whicli wv now give, Sebastian was in the 
Jial>it of paying Iiini fr(*qu(‘iit ^isits at his iiouse. 
“ These nortluTii seas,” says this writt‘r, “ hav(‘ been 
navigated and ex})lort‘d by Sebastian C’al>ot, a \"ene- 
tian by birth, whom his panmts, wlu fi they wen* set- 
ting out to settle in Britain, according to tlu‘ common 
<*ustom of tin' Venetians, v\h(» for tin* sake of com- 
mercial adventure become citizens (d' every country, 
carried along with tlieiii when lie was Iitth‘ more than 
an iiifaiit.t He fitted out two ships in England at 
his own charges, and first with thrtv hundred men 
directed his (‘ours(* so far towards the North Pole, 
that even in the month of July In* found great 
heaps of ice swimming in the sea, and almost con- 
tinual daylight. Yet lie saw the land free from ice, 

• Humiisio, V^iaggi, vol. i. |>. 414. 

“t* (JalM)t was iKjra in Enghiod, aiul oarrusl by liis (iithrr into Italy 
when four >(*ars old. Hc‘ was al’trrw ards brouglit back to b.iiglaiMl 
when a ioutb, assai giovane.’’ — IlaiiuiKio, \ol. i. |). 414. Mcmoii 
of CalK)t, f>. 6y. 
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which had Ixh n melted by the lieat of the sun. Thus, 
observing such masses of iee before liiin, he was 
compelled to turn his sails and follow the west ; 
and, coasting still by th(‘ shore, was brought so 
far into the south, ny reason of tin* land bending 
much to th(‘ s(juthuard, that it was there almost 
equal in latitinb* uith the sea calhxl Fr<‘tum Her- 
culeiim. He sail(*d to tin* west till In* had the Island 
of (hiba on his left hand, almost in tin* same longi- 
Iiide. As I'< [)ass(‘(i along thos(* coasts, called by 
him Baccalaos in* allirnn'd that he found tin* same 
current of ih- waters towards tin* west which tin* 
Sjnuiiards eiv t with in tli<* soiitln*rn navigations, 
with the singu vliilercnci* that they ll()\\(*d inort* gent- 
ly. From this ciia umstain‘(‘ it aj>|)<*ars to iin*/’ says 
IMartyr, “ not (Mily a jirobal^le, but an almost ne- 
c(*s.sarv conclusion, that tln*re must (*xist, lK‘twe(*u 
both the continents hitherto utiknown, great gaps or 
open places, through which the waters continually 
pass from tin* east to the W(*st. ■' iS(*bas- 

tiau Fabut himself named these lands 15 ac(‘alaos, 
because in the seas tln reahout he found such an 
immense multitude* of large fish like* tunni(*s, called 
baccalaos by the* native*s, that the*y ae*tually imped- 
e‘d the sailing of his ships. He found also the in- 
habitants e)f these re'gions e*ove‘re‘d with be*a.sts’ skins, 
yet not without the use of reason. He* also re*lale*s 
that there are* pl(*nty of be*ars in the'.se* parts, which 
fe‘ed upon fish. It is the* practice of the\se animals 
to throw^ themselve's into the inielst of the slmals of 
fish, and, e*ae*h se‘izing his pre‘y, te) bury the*ir claws 
in the se*Rh*s, drag them to land, and there devour 
the^m. On this account he says, that these be^ars 
me*ddle little with men. '■ Cabot is my 
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iiilimate friend^ and one Avhom it is my doli^»ljt to 
have frequently under my roof ; for, hein^ ( ailed out 
of Kn^daiul by the (‘omniand of l}u‘ Kini:,^ of Castile 
aft(‘r the death of Henry \HI., li(‘ was mad{‘ one 
of our eouneil and assistants rclatinii: to the affairs 
of the new Indies ; and he looks daily for ships to 
fitted out for liim that ]u‘ may discover this hiddc^n 
secret of natiin^. I exj)(*(‘t/’ concluch's PetiT 3Iart yr, 
tliat he will 1)(‘ able to S(‘l out on liis voyaLje during 
tli(‘ course of tlie nc'xt year, lolti, and in tin* month 
of IMarcli.””' Wluni it is known that S(‘hastian Ca- 
liot’s sei’ond voya^Xi't from England to Xortli ^\me- 
rica did not take jilace till IdJy, it fK‘co]n(‘s (vTtain 
tliat the ah(>v(‘ passages written in Id Id, must n'latt* 
to tlu‘ (‘xpeditioii of 141)8; and reiiieiuherini;' that 
the author was personally intimat(‘ with this na\ i- 
^^ator, and wrote only st‘V(*nteen yi'ars after tlu* voy- 
a^e had taken place, we are incliiud to se t a hit;!! 
\alue on such an authority. It is d(‘ej)ly to Ih‘ re- 
p*ett(^d that tin* ori^diial maps drawn by so (niim ni 
a discoverer^ and the dise()urs(‘s with wliieli hr il- 
lustrated tliem, an* now’^ lost ;;j; hut in this ({(‘heienev 
of ori^n’nal materials the work of Kanuisio, — a (‘olhu - 
tor of voyac(*s wlio was a contemporary of C'ahot, — 
supplies some valuahh* information. 

In the first volume of his Voya^a's this amusinr 
writer has introduced a discourse upon tin* dilfercnt 


• P(*tpr Martyr, Df Orhe Novo, I?(l flocjcl. cap. li. lalitioii l)\ 
Hakh\yt, i». — Eden’s 'IVanslation in ili'.t. ot 'rra\a\ l<‘, 

p. 12.”). — 'I'lie )iidf](!n secret, or natural plienoinenon, ot lucli ( 'al>o1 
was e\jK*ct(?d to penetrate the cause, ]>. stated l)\ Mart\r at j). 2M, 
— it was to resolve the tjuestior:, Whs t!ie seas in tiu'S(‘ parts ran 
with so swil’t a eurrejit from the east to tin' west?” 

•j' Althoug-li the son accompanied tlu* father, I consider the \o'^- 
a^p of 1497 as »oi(*ly eonducted by John (’ahol. 

^ Memoir of Cabot, p .41. 
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rt)Ut(*s ])V wliicli the spitrs of the East were con- 
ill ancient times to Euroix' ; and towards tlie 
ronclusion of tlie (‘ssay lie brings in a siil)j(‘ct wliicli 
tliiMi d<H‘p]y occt:])i(‘d the attrition of learned men, 
— tlie project, namely, for discovering^ a passage to 
lia* kinifdom of ('alliay and tlie coasts of India^ by 
(he north-\v('st. In th(‘ discussion of this point, 
ibinuisio miiuitely descril>(‘s a convtTsalion, which 
look {»!:;(*(' at tlu' \ ilka of the celebratial Italian [»hysi- 
<-ian and p ^et Fracasloro, betwfa'ii Eamnsio liimsidf, 
Fracosto] (/ an architect named Si I\Ii<‘ha('l, and a cit- 
lain phii'c »{)her a.nd matln'inatiihan, wJio gavt‘ them 
an accmi! ‘ ot'an int(‘rview ^\!licil he onc(‘ had with 
Sebastian ( al >t in the city of S(‘ville. The v/liole 
{>as.sj::(‘ is ijiterestiim', wlndlua* wi' look to the in- 
rormalion re^anlin^ ('abot, or to tlu' p](*asing picture 
it brinL’s i>a!’ore ns vi' th<' i;r(‘at Fracastoro in his 
phii(»s(»p]iic and ( k-issical rctn-at at Faphi. No apo- 
loi'V, iia reibria ma'd la'inaiie for {>resenting it to tlie 
naihaa Having thus giv<‘n yon,'’ says tile Italian 
writ<'r, “ all that 1 could extract from ancii'iit and 
nuab'rn authors nj)on tliis subject, it would bt* iii- 
e\<*usabl(‘ in me if I did not re!at(‘ a high and ad- 
mirabh' discourse, which sono' tcAV months ago it 
was mv good roiiiim' to lasir, in com^iany with tlu‘ 
exci'ihmt e<rchit(‘ct PtiiHnn l d(‘ St 3Ii(‘]ia(‘l, in tlie 
sweet and romantic country-seat of IliiTonyino 
Fracastoro, named ('ai)lii, situated luxir AhTona, 
whilst we sat on llu* t()[) of a hill commanding a 
\ iew of the wliole of tlu' Lago di (birda. Being 

then, as I said, at Caphi, wliere we had gone to 
visit our (‘xcelhmt friend 11 icronyino, W(‘ found him 
on our arrival sitting in company with a certain 
g( ntleman, w lu)s<‘ name, from motives of deli(*ae\" 
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and respect, I conceal. lie was, liowevtT, a pro- 
found philosopher and mathematician, and at that 
moment en^a^ed in ('x hi hi ting to Fracas toro an in- 
strument lately constructed to show a new motion 
of the heavens. Having reasoiu^d upon this point 
for a long time, tluT i)y way of nuTeation caus^nl a 
large globe, upon wliich tln^ world was minutely 
laid down, to Ix' brought ; and, luiving this before 
him, the genthnnan I Iiave numticnied lu'gan to 
speak to the following purpose/' Itamusio, after 
this introduction, gives us, as proce(‘ding from the 
stranger, a great mass of g(‘ograp]ncal information, 
after which he introduc<*s him discussing with Fra- 
eastoro the probability of a north-west passage to 
India. At this point of his conversation/' says he, 
after the strang(‘r had made* a pause* for a f(*w mo- 
ments, he turned to us and said, — Do you not 
know, regarding this |)r(>jeet of going to India hythe 
nortli-west, what was formerly achiev(‘d hy your 
fellow-eitiz(*n tlie V(‘n(‘tiau, a most ('xlraordinary 
man, and so d(‘eply conv<‘rsant in <‘very thing con- 
neeted with navigation and the scii iiet* of cosmogra- 
phy, tliat ill th(‘S(* days he hath not his etjual in 
Spain, insomuch that for his ability he is preferred 
alK)ve all other pilots that sail to tin* W(‘st lndi(‘S, 
who may not pass thitlu‘r without his licensi*, on 
whieb acc*ount be is denominated Piloto JMayor, or 
Grand Pilot ?' When to this question w(‘ r(*pli(*d 
that we knew Jiim not, the straiig('r proe(‘ed(*d to 
tell us, that being some years ago in tin* city of 
Seville he was desirous to gain an acquaintafiee 
with th#i navigations of the Spaniards, wlH‘n be 
learnt that there was in the eity a valiant man, a 
Venetian born, named Sebastian Cabot, who had 
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the charge of those things, being an expert man in 
the science of navigation^, and oin* who could make 
charts for llie sea with his own hand. " Upon this 
report of him/ <oiilinu(‘d lie, I sought his ac- 
(piaiiitaiUM', and found him a pleasant and courteous 
piTson, who load('d mt‘ with kindness, and showed 
me many tilings ; among the n‘st a largi? map of 
tlu‘ world, with the navigations of the Portuguese 
aiid the Spaniards minultdy laid down upon it ; and 
in exhihitim.: this to me, informed im* that his 
father, nian ^ yt ars ago, having left Wmiet* and gone 
to s(dtle as .. merchant in England, had taktni him 
to London ^ h<'n he was still a youth, yt‘t not so hack- 
ward hut he li ol then ae(juired tlH‘ knowledge of 
the Latin tongue, and som(‘ acquaintance w ith tin' 
spliert*. It so happened, lu‘ said, that his father 
died at that tinn‘ when the news arrived that Don 
f’liristopher C'ohiiiibus had discovt n'd the coast of 
tile Indies, of which lln*re was much talk at the 
court of IJenry who tlum rihgiied in Eng- 

land.’ ” The elfect of this discovery upon C'al>ot’s 
youthful amhition, wliieh we have aln'ady alliuh'd 
to, is next d(*serihed hy JLiinusio from the report 
of the stranger, and he then jiroceeds in these re-, 
markable words: — “ ‘ Being aware/ saidUahot to 
me, ‘ that if I sailed with the wind hearing me in 
a north-westerly courses 1 sliould come to Iwnlia by 
a shorter route, I suddenly imparted my idt‘as to the 
king, who was much pleased w ith them, and fitted 
out for me three earavels with all necessary stores 
and equipments. This,’ he added, ‘ was in the be- 
ginning of the summer of the year 14ik), and I 
began to sail towards the north-west with the idea 
that the lirst land I siiould make would he C'athay, 
from which 1 intended afterwards to direct my 
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course to the Indies ; but after tlu‘ lapse of several 
days, haviiia’ discov(Ted it|l||ifoin!d that tlH‘ coast 
ran towards tlic north to ni\^ ijn'at disapfjointincnl. 
From thence sailing alonii' il, to «'isc(Ttain if I coiihl 
find any ^iilf to run into, I conhl (liscov(*r none, 
and thus liavinif j)r{)C(‘<'dcd as far as o() inuhn* tlu‘ 
Pole, and se^bj'i that hi'n' the nnisi lr<'n(l(‘d to- 
wards the ('list, 1 despaired of discoverlnLi any 
passage, and after this tnrinsl ])a(‘k to (‘xainiin* th(‘ 
same coast in its dinxlion towards th(‘ ( (jiiinocliah 
— always w illi th(‘ se.iiie ohjes t of lindinL,^ a ymss- 
age to tli(‘ Indi‘ s, and thus at lest I n'ai^hed the 
country at present nannd Fioritia, when', siiie(‘ in\ 
provisions began to fail n.e, I took the n'solution of 
returning to iOngland. On arri\ ingin that eoun- 
try 1 found gri'ot tumults, ()<N‘a.*.i(jned hy the rising 
<*f the common [x'Opk' and llu' war in Scotland : 
nor was tli( r<‘ any more tadi of a voyage to lhcs(‘ 
parts. For this ri'ason i d<'j)art(‘d into Spain to 
their most Fatholie Maj<*stit‘s, F(‘rdinand and Isa- 
h(‘IIa, wlio, Jnivitig learnt wind 1 liad aecon]j)lisIu‘d. 
]'<Tcivc'(l me into tljcir s(‘r\ ice, provid(‘d ksr nudiand- 
som<dy, and despfUched m(‘ on a\oyagc of discov(‘ry 
to lli(‘ coast of w here 1 found an (‘XC( < ding 

dc< j> aiuUinigjjty riv(‘r, <’alled at pn s<‘nl La i^lata. 
into whi<'li I sailed ami explorc'd its course into tlie 
eontitUiiriiidnon^ tlian six seon‘ leagiK^s. " ■ This,' 
eontiniicd the stranger geiilhunan, addn ssing him- 
self to us, ‘ is|yUc sul)staijc<‘ of all that J learnt from 
tlH‘ Signor Semstian Fabot.’ 

Such is the passage* from Ilamusio; and from it 
we have aiiotlier proof, tliat of this second voyage, 
w^hich probably took place aft(*r the d('atli of the 


Via(i;g’i del Hainusio, torn. i. j)|>. 41*.!, 414. 
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original discoverer, Sebastian Cabot had the sole 
eoniinand ; that its was to find a north-west 

passage to India, alia that the highest latitude 
which he reacluHl was I am quite aware some 

of the statc^ments in this extract arc' erronc'ous, and 
that (xomara, an author of good authority, c^arries 
Sebastian as far as 5b north but, coiisidcTing the 
particular circunistanc*<*s under whicli the' informa- 
tion is con\ cyc'cl, there' is no rc*ason to doubt that 
the general ..kc'tc'h of the' voyage* is corrc'ct ; and it 
estab]islic'> tl.e important fact, that as (*arly as 1498, 
tlie coast (^f \orth Anic'rica, from the latitude of 56*^ 
or 58 nort!i to the* c'oasl of Florida, had bc*(m dis- 
covered by the English. Tfie clojiic'stic aflairs of 
Henry, howevei, and the* involved political nego- 
tiations with Franev and the* c*onti»ient, undoubted- 
ly prc‘\ c'ntc'd the* king from holding out to Sc'bastian 
that encouragc'nuTJt with which so great a disc'overy 
ought to have bc‘c*n rc‘wardc*cl ; and aftc'r an intcTval 
of fourU'en y(‘ars, of which wt* have* no c'c'rtain ac- 
count, this grc'at navigator Ic'ft England and en- 
tcTed into the service* of Spain. 

The* Portuguc'sc*, a nation to whose gc'iiius and per- 
severance the sistc'r scic'iicc's of geography and navi- 
gation owe* some of thenr highe st triiunpUs, were at 
this period in tin* zeiiitli of th(*ir fame, animated with 
an enthusiastic spirit of <‘nterj)rise, an(liw.r#ady to 
consider every discovery not conducted by them- 
selves as an encroachment upon tl^tiiir monopoly of 
maritime glory. Inspired with thiS^^ jealousy. Gas- 
par de Cortereal of whose expe'dition notice has 
already b<‘eii taken in this Libra ry,t determined 

• Memoir of Cahot, }>. 87. 

-f* DLscovory and Adventure in the Polar Seas, 3d edition, j). 184, 
and Lives and Voyaj^es of Drake, Cavendish, and Dumpier, ].>. ‘24. 

B 
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to pursue the track of discovery opened by Cabot in 
the north-west, and in 150®. sailed with two ships 
from Lisbon, animated by the desire of exploring 
this supposed new route to India.* Cortereal touch- 
ed at the Azores, where he completed his crews, and 
look in provisions. He then steered a course never, 
as far as he knew, traced by any former navigator, 
and came upon a country to which he gave the name 
of Terra Verde, but which is carefully to be distin- 
guished from that called Greenland. This was in 
trutli the coast of Labrador, denominated in afl^old 
map published at Rome in 1508, Terra Cortereal is. 
It lay between the west and north-west ; and, after 
having explored it for upwards of 600 miles with- 
out reaching any termination, Cortereal concludfKi 
that it must form part of the mainland, which w as 
connected with another region discovered in the 
preceding year in the north, — evidently alluding 
to the voyage of Sebastian Cabot in 1498.t The 
most curious and authentic account of tliis remark- 
able expedition of the Portuguese navigator is to 
be found in a letter, written by Pietro Pasquiligi, 
the Venetian ambassador at the court of Portugal, 
to his brothers in Italy, only eleven days after the 
return of Ck)Etereai from his first voyage. On the 
8th of October,” says he, there arrived in this 

* Cortlt-^ had been educated in the household of the King of 
Portugal before he came to the throne, and when he still bore the 
title ^ Duke de Bfya. — Damianu Goes, Chronica del Key Dom. 
Manuel, c, 66, p. 187* His character, as given by this 

ancient and contero|iwary chronicler, is brief and forcible. “ Caspar 
de Cortereal, son of John Vaz Cortereal, was a man of an enter- 
prising and determined character, ardently thirsting after glt>ry ; 
for whirii reason he proposed to set out on a voyage of discovi^, 
seeking countries in nortliem latitudes, we (the Portuguese) haviug 
at this time discovered many in southern parts.” 

Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, pi. 241. 
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port one of the two caravels, which were last year 
despatched by the King of Portugal for the discovery 
of lands lying in the north, under the command 
of Gaspar Corteroal. He relates that he has die- 
covered a country situated between the west and 
nortluwest, distant from this about 2000 miles, and 
which before the present time was utterly unknown. 
They ran along the coast between 600 and 700 miles 
without arriving at its termination, on which ac- 
count they coiicluded it to be the same continent that 
is connected with another land discovered last year 
in the north , which, however, the caravels could not 
reach, the sea being frozen, and a vast quantity of 
snow having fallen. They were confirmed in the 
same opinion by finding so many miglity rivers, 
which certainly were too numerous and too large to 
have proceeded from an island. They report that 
this land is thickly peopled, and that the houses are 
built of very long beams of timber, and covered with 
the furs of the skins of fishes. They have brought 
hither along with them seven of the inliabitants, in- 
cluding men, women, and children ; and in the other 
caravel, which is looked for every hour, they are 
bringing fifty more. These people, in colour, figure, 
stature, and expression, greatly resemble gipsies: 
they are clothed with the skins of different l)easts, 
but chiefly of the otter, wearing the hair oqjtside in 
summer, and next to the skin in winter. These 
skins, too, are not sewed together, ij^r shaped to the 
body in any fashion, but wrapt arSuid their arms 
and shoulders exactly as taken from the animals ; 
whilst they conceal the parts which nature forbids 
us to expose with strong cords made of the sinews 
or entrails of fishes. On this account their appear- 
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ance is completely savage ; yet they are very sen- 
sible to sliame, gentle in their manners, and better 
made in their arms, legs, and shoulders, than can b(‘ 
expressed. Their faces are punctured in the same 
manner as the Indians ; — some have six marks, 
some eiglit, some fewer ; they use a language of their 
own, but it is understood by no one. ]\Ioreover, I 
l)elieve that every possible language has been ad- 
dressed to them. They have no iron in their coun- 
try, but manufacture knives out of certain kinds of 
stones, with which they point their arrows. They 
have alsobrouglit from this island a piec^e of a liroken 
sword inlaid with gold, which we can pronounct* 
undoubtedly to have b(‘en madt‘ in Italy ; and one 
of the children had in his ears two pieces {fodini) 
of silver, which as certainly appear to have been 
made in Venice, — a circumstance inducing me to 
l)elieve that their country belongs to the continent, 
since it is evident that, if it had bet‘n an island 
where any vessel had touched lK‘fore this time, we 
should have heard of it. They have gr(‘at plenty 
of salmon, herring, stockfish, and similar kinds of 
fish. They have also abundance of timber, and 
principally of the pine, fitted for the masts and 
yards of ships ; on which account his Serene Ma- 
jesty anticipates the greatest advantage from tliis 
croujitry, both in furnishing timber for his ship[)ing. 
of which he at present stands in great need, and 
also from the men who inhabit it, who appt^ar ad- 
mirably fitted to endure labour, and will probably 
turn out the best slaves which liave been discovered 
up to |his time. This arrival appeared to me an 
event of which it was right to inform you ; and if 
on the arrival of the other caravel I receive any 
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additional information, it shall be transmitted to 
you in like manner.*’^' 

Nothing could br more cruel and impolitic* than 
the conduct of Cortereal in seizing and carrying into 
captivity th(‘se unfortunate natives ; and it is diffi- 
cult to repress our indignation at the heartless and 
calculating spirit with which the Portuguese monarch 
enUaed into the adventure, contemplating the rich 
supplies of sliives tliat were to be imported from tliis 
lU'w country, f It is an ingc'itious conji*cture of 
the biograjdic** of Cabot, to whose rc'seareh we owe 
our accjuain lance with this letter, that the name 
Terra de Li. 'uirodor was given to the coast l)y the 
Portugut‘se slavc-nu^rchants in consequence of tlh* 
admirable qualities of the natives as lafniurers, and 
in antici])ation of the jirolits to lx* derived from a 
monopoly of this unehristian traflie. 

But distress and disaster pursued the specula- 
tion ; On the Ifith May loPl, C’ortereal departed 
on a second voyage with a dt*termination to pursue 
liis discovery, and, as we may plausibly eonji*c- 
ture, to return with a nt‘w cargo of slaves and tim- 
l)er ; but he was jiever again heard of. A similar 
dark and unhappy fate bt‘ieli his brother, Michael 
de Cortereal, who sailed with two ships in search 
of his lost relativi^, but of whom no accounts c*ver 
again reached Portugal. The most probable con- 
jecture seems to b(*, that they botli foil victims to 
the just indignation of the natives, whose wives, 

. — — — - — —A ■ ■ — 

* Memoir of SebiLstian Cabot, p)). 240. 

•f* I observe Uuit in the History of I)iseovery and Adveniurtf 
ia the Polar Seas, IJd edition, pp. 1117? 100, Mr Murray has ques- 
tioned tlie aeeuraev of tht‘ opinion stated by the l)ioj;'rapher of Ca- 
lK)t, “ that the t)h)tH-ts oi' Corterears se.'ond voya^ were timber 
and slaves.” The letter, however, of Pasquiligi seems to me deci- 
sive that, if nt>t the sole, Uiey were at leiust very principal ohjoets 
in the second voyage. 
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children, and fathers, had been stolen away during 
their first visit to the coast. The king,'* says Goes, 

felt deeply the loss of these two brothers, so much 
the more as they had been educated by him ; and 
on this account, moved by royal and gracious ten- 
derness, in the following year, 1503, he sent at his 
own expense two armed ships in search of them ; 
but it could never be discovered where or in what 
manner either the one or the other was lost, on 
which account this province of Terra Verde, where 
it was supposed the two brothers perished, was call- 
ed the Land of the Cortereals.*** The description 
of the inhabitants, as given by this contemporary 
chronicler, contains a few additional particulars to 
those mentioned by Pasquiligi. Tbte people of 
the country,” says he, are very barbarous and 
uncivilized, almost equally so with the natives of 
Santa Cruz, except that they are white, and so 
tanned by the cold that the white colour is lost as 
they grow older, and they become blackish. They 
are of the middle size, very lightly made, and great 
archers. Instead of javelins, they employ sticks 
burnt in the end, which they use as missiles to as 
good purpose as if they were pointed with fine steel. 
They clothe themselves in the skins of beasts, of 
which there are great plenty in the country. They 
live in caverns of rocks, and in houses shaped like 
nests {choupanas). They have no laws, believe 
much in auguries, live in matrimony, and are very 
jealous of thell wives, — in which things they mtich 
resemble the Laplanders, who also inhabit a north, 
em latitude under 70® to 85®, subject to the kings 
of Norway and Sweden.”t 

* Damiano Gk>e8, Chronica del Rev Dom# Manuel, part i. c. 6C. 
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Upon those voyages of the Cortereals the Portu- 
guese attempted to establish a claim to the discovery 
if Newfoundland and the adjacent coasts of North 
America, though tliere is ample historical evidence 
hat both had been visited »by the two Cabots three 
jrears prior to the departure of Cortereal from Lisbon. 
Maps appear to have been forged to support this 
unfair assnmption ; and in a volume published by 
Madrignanon at Milan in 1508, which represents 
itself to be a translation of the Italian work entitled 

Paesi Nuovamente Ritrovati/' the original letter 
of Pasquiligi, describing the arrival of Caspar Cor- 
tereal, is (lisirracefully garbled and corrupted, — for 
the purpose, as ii would seem, of keeping the prior 
discoveries <^f tlui Caliots in the background, and ad- 
vancing a fabricated claim for the Portuguese.* It 
is unfortunate that tliis disingenuous process of poi- 
soning the sources of historic truth has succeeded, 
and that many autliors not aware of its apocryphal 
character, which has been acutely exposed by the 
biographer of Cabot, have given a pernicious cur- 
rency to the fable of Madrignanon. 

About fourteen years after his return from the voy- 
age of 1498, we have seen that Sebastian Cabot was 
induced to enter the service of Spain ; but, though 
highly esteemed for his eminent abilities, appointed 
one of the Council of the Indies by Ferdinand, and 
nominated to the command of an expedition to the 
north in search of a north-west passage, he appears 
to have been baffled and thwarted in his plans by 
the jealousy of the Spaniards, and was at last com- 
pelled to abandon them on the death of Ferdinand. 


• Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, pp. ^51, 252. 
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He then returned to England; and^ inde&lpp^le in 
the prosecution of that great object whic|t jtermed 
the prominent pursuit of his life, induced Henry 
VIII. to fit out a small squadron for the discovery 
of the north-west passiige to India. Unfortunately, 
liowever, for tlK' success of the voyag(‘, Sir Thomas 
Pert, at tliis time vice-admiral of England, was 
intrusted witli the sii|)reme (‘oinrnand, wliose want 
of courage and resolution was th(‘ (‘ause of its ulti- 
mate failure. T1 h‘ object of (Jabot was to proceed 
by Iceland towards the AnuTicaii coast, which he 
had already explored as far asob , according to Ra- 
musio, or, if we follow (loniara, oH north. This 
would lead him, to use tluM Xpression of Thorne,’* by 
the back of Newfoundland, and from this j)oint, 
pursuing his voyage farther to th(‘ northward, h(‘ ex- 
pected to find a })assage to th(‘ kingdom of Cathay. 
The ships accordingly set sail, and on tin* 11th of 
June they had reached tin* (>74" ^>f northern lati- 
tude*. They here found the sea open, and Cabot viu 
lertained a cdhfideiit hope of sailing through a bay or 
fret,’" which they had then enter(*d, to tlie shores 


* Letter of Ilo})ert Thorne — Ilnkiiiyt. edition of loUa, p. 2/^0. 
— ^ And if they « i!i OiKj* il-eir «-oijrse, after tlH*\ Im* pH' ( the Pole, 
towards tlie Oeeident, tfiey shall ^oe in the back side ij.e New- 
foundland, which of late was discovered by your (irace s subjects, 
until they conu* to the hack tide and soulg seas of tlu' ladies ()cci- 
de.ntal : And so, continuing their voyage, they may r(‘tuni thorow' 
the Straight of Magellan to this country, and so they con)])ass also 
the world by tliat way; and if they go(‘ this third vva\, and after 
fhev he past tlie P<de, goe right toward the J'ole Antarticke, and 
then decline towards the lanes and islands situated betw^een the 
tropicks and under the equinoctial, wdtliout douht they shall find 
tliere the richest lands and islaiuls of the world, <*f gold, precious 
stones, Imlmis, spic(‘s, and other tliiiiges that we lu*re esteem most, 
wliich come out of strang-eooimtries, and may return the same way.” 
See also Goiiiara, as quoted in the Memoir of Sebastian (,’ahot, 

p. 21. ^ 
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. tv * 

>f the Easlerii Cathay, when a mutiny of the mari- 
lerSj the faintheartedness of Sir Thomas Pert, 
impelled hiin^ niueli against liis inclination, to desist 
roni the farther prosecution of tin? voyage, and return 
lome.^ .vProin the high latitude reached by this 
‘iiterprising s(^ainan, as well as from the (‘xpressions 
‘inployed by Sir llumphrev (Gilbert in s|K‘aking of 
die voyage, it a|)j)ears certain that Cabot Iiad entered 
ih< great bay afterwards exfilonal by Hudson, and 
since known i v his naine.t It i^ an extraordinary 

* II iv to this thin! s*»vnL;‘' that titr in Uli- 

vnl. li! j> ot' he Di-iCorMi '^ujnail \ ulunic*,'’ applies. 

Mcttioir of r *h( p. 1I7* It i'' valnahh*, as this auth(»r, thouu,‘h In* 
.ii)|M\irs hv inisC,...' ti. haM‘ put tlirnanu* ol Honry \"I1. r»)r tliat of 
Ilriin Viri. . . if t P ttcr whu’h HKiitv yt'ars hohav lu* had 

rt*<’«‘iv(‘(l iHut. S ‘vi>t . ( i.hat liiuiKclh Hi* ( Hamnsio) In speaking 
uf tin* tlisrovcr (;'s suh .,•( jii. iiti\ mada b\ \ tTa//ano, and of the 
<(mntr\ of New h'raiuc, roniaiks, that of this laiifl it is nut certain 
as vet nli(‘llu‘rit is joiiuH.! to the <*ontin«‘nt of Florida and Now Spain, 
or wliethcr it is srp.iiatfd into islands, and may thus admit of a 
jiassap* to tin* kmjj,dom d Cathav. (’oine,’' he piiM'eeds, coxnt* 
mi fu st'into^,ia molo anui sono, <lal Sijnor Seha.stiaii (ialwitto nostro 
V’initiatKJ hnoMiodi |;iand< <■ p ’len/a I't rae* nolT artt* del navigare, 

nella sei<'iiza di < o«mo:;Taii.: : il (piah* avea navii'ato ilisopra di 
(juesta ttMia didia NTnova Franeia a spese di'l lie IF'nrieo \ II. 
d liip* iit(‘na I mo dieiva, I'ome esseiido e^-li andato hm^amentt* aila 
\oha (It* poneiit'* <• (piarta (h Maesiio dietnupieste Isoh'postt* lnnu;o 
la delta terra fini a pr.idi sessaiita settt* «* mezzo sv|tto il no.stro |H)Io 
a \i. tli ( iiiij;no e trovandosi ii mare apeftci e si'iiza hnpediineiito 
alenin) pensava fermamente |K*r (jiiella yill di poter passare alia 
volta d(‘l ' ' daio Oiientale, e I’avrehhe fatto, so la nuilit,nnta <U'I 
p' hoM' ' ’!i,iiiiu*i i sollevati non rii.o ■ -srro tatlu toniare a die- 
tro.” '1 III- diseourse is dated I?Oih .lune load. 

*|- Hakluyt, vol. hi, p. Id, It must ix* reeolleeted that Sii Ilum- 
}>hre\ (iilhert had the advanta^^t* of having- examined the eliartnj of 
Sehasliau (,'ahot, whieJi, In* tells us, were then to Ix' seen in tlm 
Queen’s pi ivy e-allerv at Whitehall. It has also been acutely iv- 
marked by a mte vvriti'r (Memoir of Cabot, p. 20), that Ortelius, 
wlio died nine years before Hudson nuch'rtook his first voyage, in 
the map oi America, pulilisiied in his great ^eo^mjiiiieal work, llu* 
“Theatrum Orhis Terrarum,'” has laid down the form tif Hudson’s 
Bay with singular precision. Now we know by the list of authori- 
ties cited by Ortelius, that lu* was in possession of a map of tlu> 
world by Sehiystiaii (hihot. Tiie source, therefore, from w hieh lio 
derived Itis intormatioa is evident. 
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fact, therefore, but it rests upon evidence which it 
would be difficult to controvert, that ninety years 
before the first voyage of Hudson he had been anti- 
cipated in his principal discovery by an early navi- 
gator, to whose merits the world have done little 
justice. 

Whilst the Portuguese, the Spaniards, and the 
English, had early entered upon the caree?r of dis- 
covery, the French, a people undoubtedly of the 
highest genius and enterprise, evinced an unaccount- 
able inactivity upon this great subject, and appeared 
to view with indifference the brilliant successes of 
other nations. At length Francis I., a monarch 
who w^as deeply smit with the love of glory, caught 
the enthusiasm for maritime discovery^ ^^nd eager 
to cope upon equal terms with his great rival 
Charles V., fitted out a squadron, of four ships, the 
command of which he intrusted to Giovanni Veraz- 
zano, a Florentine navigator of great skill and cele- 
brity. The destination of the armament, however, 
appears to have embraced the purposes of plunder 
as well as of discovery; and in a cruise three of his 
vessels were ^ mpcli damaged in a storm, that they 
were compelled, the purpose of refitting, to run 
into a port in Bnttany, from which, impati(‘nt of 
the delay, the admiral, in a single vessel named 
the Dauphin, set sail with a dj^‘termination to pro- 
secute discoveries. He first steered his course for 
Madeira, and thence sailed in a westerly direction 
for twenty-five days, making in that time 500 
leagues. A storm now attacked him, in which 
his litjle vessel had nearly perished, hut he at last 
weathered the gale, and proceeding onwards for 400 
leagues, arrived upon a coast that, according to his 
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wn account, had never before been visited.* It is 
robable that this shore belonged either to North 
r South Carolina :t and the appearance of many 
arge fires on the bf'ach convinced him that the coun- 
ry was inhabited. Verazzano, however, in vain 
ought for a port ; and after exploring the coast both 
0 the south and north without success, he was com- 
pelled to anchor in the open sea, after which he sent 
^is boat on shore to open an intercourse with the na- 
tives. This h<* effect(‘d not without some difficulty ; 
for as soon as the French landed the savages fled in 
^reat trepidation ; y{‘t they soon after stole back, ex- 
Mbiting signs of much wonder and curiosity. At 
last, being con vi not'd that they had nothing to fear, 
they completely recovered their confidence, and not 
only brought provisions to the French, but assisted 
them in drawing their boat on shore, and carefully 
and minutely scrutinized every thing belonging to 
the vessels and the crew. Tliey admired the white 
skin of the strangers, handled their dress, and 
exhibited the utmost astonishment and delight. 
They themselves were a handsome race of people, 
their eyes dark and large, their expression bold, 
open, and cheerful ; their chesta were broad, and 
they combined middle stature and symmetry of 
limbs with great nimbleness and swiftness of foot. 
Their colour was tawny, not unlike the Saracens, 
and they wore their hair, which was black and 
thick, tied behind their head in a little tail, and 
sometimes ornamented with a garland of birds' 
feathers. Their bodies were not disfigured or tat- 

• Ramusio, Viaggi, vol. iii. p. 420. — Dovi scopsimtno una 
terra uuova, non piu da graiiticlu iie da moderni vista.^’ 

i* “ Sta qucsta terra m gradi 34'^.” — Ramusio, vol. iii. p. 420. 
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tooed in any way, and they walked about perfectly 
naked, except that they wore short aprons of furs 
fastened round their middle by a girdle of woven 
grass. In the immediate vicinity of the coast the 
wuntry was sand}", rising into gentle undulations ; 
as they proceeded it became more elevated, and 
was covered by noble woods, consistiiig, not of the 
usual forest-trees, but of the palm, laund, cypress, 
ajid others then unknown in Europe, whicli gnwv to 
a great height, and ditfused a delicious perfuiin' that 
w as disceriu'd far out at sea. The land also,"’ says 
Verazzano in his letter to Francis I., is full of many 
animals, as stags, deer, and hares, which wen^ seen 
sporting in the forests, and frequenting the banks of 
pleasant lakes and rivers ; nor weri‘ there wanting 
great plenty and vari(‘ty of birds of games fitU'd to 
afford delightful recreation for the sj>ortsnian. The* 
sky was clear, tlu' air wholesome and tenijx.Tate, the 
prevalent Avind blowing from the w"est, and tin' sea 
calm and placid. In short a country more full of ame- 
nity could not Avell be imagined.”* An c^xcedlent 
author and navigator thinks it probable that th(‘ 
spot where Verazzano first landed was on th(‘ coast 
of Georgia, near the present town of Savannah.t 
From this he proceeded along the shore, wdiich 
turned U) the eastward and appeared thickly inha- 
bited, but so low and open that landing in such a 
surf was impossible. In this perplexity a young 
sjiilor undertook to swdm to land and accost the na- 
tives ; but when he saw the crowds which thronged 
the beach he repented of his purpose, and, although 
within a few yards of the landing-place, his cour- 

• Rainiisio, vol. iii. p. 420. 

'I* Forster’s Discoveries ia the North, p. 4'S‘d, 
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a^T(‘ failed, and he attempted to tarn back. At this 
moment the water only reached his waist; but, over- 
come with terror and exhaustion, he liad scarcely 
strength to cast his presents and trinkets upon the 
beach, when a high wave cast him stupified and 
s(‘ns(‘less upon the shore. The savages ran imme- 
diately to Jiis assistance, and carried him to a little 
distance from th(‘ sea, where it was some time be- 
fore he reco^'e^ed his recollection ; and gr(‘at was his 
terror when be found himself entin^ly in their power. 
Stretching bis hands towards the shij), he* uttered a 
piercing shriek, to which his friends of the New 
World replird by raising a loud yell, intended, as 
lu‘ afterwards fouiid, to encourage him. But, if this 
was sufTicieiitly alarming, their farther proceedings 
prov(‘d still more forinidal>h*. They carried him to 
the foot of a hill, turned his face towards the sun, 
kindled a large lire, and stripped him naked. No 
doubt was now hdtin the mind of the unhappy man 
that th(*y wt‘re about to ofler him as a sacrifice to 
the sun ; and Iiis companions on Iward, who watch- 
ed the j)rogress of the adventure, unable, from the 
violence of the S(‘a, to lend him assistance, were of 
th<‘ same opinion. They thought, to use Verazza- 
no’s own words, that the nativt s were going to roast 
and (?at him.^ But their fears were soon turind into 
gratitude and astonishment ; for they only dried his 
<*lothes, warmed him, and showed him e^ ery mark 
of kindness, caressing and patting his white skin ; 
and on observing that he still trembled and looked 
suspicious, they assisted him to dress, conducted him 
to the beach, tenderly embraced him, and, pointing 


* Uarousio, voi. iii. p. 421. 
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to the vessel, removed to a little distance to show 
that he was at liberty to return to his friends. 
This he did by swimming to the ship's boat, which 
had been put out to receive him, followed by the 
Jiind gestures of the savages, who gazed after him 
till they saw him safe among his friends. The spot 
where Verazzano found this amiable people is con- 
jectured by Forster to have been somew here l)etw^een 
New Jersey and Staaten Island. 

From this the Florentine sailed onward, observing 
the coast trending to the northward, and after a run 
of fifty leagues came to anchor off a delightful coun- 
try covered with the finest forests. The trees, al- 
though equally luxuriant, did not emit the same per- 
fume as those before seen ; but the region was rich, 
covered with grass, and thickly peopled, although 
the natives appeared more timid than the last, and 
avoided all intercourse. The sailors, how ever, dis- 
covered and seized a family who had concealed 
themselves in the underwood, consisting of an old 
woman, a young girl of a tall and handsome figure, 
and six children. The two younger of the little 
ones were squatted on the shoulders of the old wo- 
man,v and another child hung behind her back, 
whilst the girl was similarly loaded. On being 
approached both the females slirieked loudly ; but, 
having succeeded in pacifying them, the sailors 
understood, by their signs, that all the men had 
escaped to tlie woods on the appearance of the ships. 
Much persuasion was now used to induce them to go 
on board; but although the elderly lady showed 
symptoms of acquiescence, and eagerly ate tlie food 
which was offered her, no entreaties could soften the 
obstinacy and rage of the younger. She uttered 
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piercing cries, cast tfie meat indignantly on the 
ground, and rendered the task of dragging her 
through the thick woods so tedious and distressing, 
that they were obliged to desist and leave her, only 
carrying with them a little l>oy, who could make no 
resistance.* The people of this country possessed 
fairer complexions than those whom they had just 
left, and were clad wnth large leaves sewed together 
with threads of wild hemp. Their common food was 
pulse, but they subsisted also by fishing, and were 
very expert in catching birds with gins. Their 
l)ows were made of hard wood, their arrows of canes 
headed with lish-bone, and their boats constructed 
of one large tree hollowed by fire, for they appeared 
to have no instruments of iron or other metal. Wild 
vines crept up the trunks of the trees, hanging in rich 
festoons from the brancln^s, and the banks and mea- 
dows WTre covered with roses, lilies, violets, and 
many sorts of herbs different from those of Europe, 
yielding a fresh and delightful fragrance. 

Verazzano now proceeded 1()0 leagues farther, to 
a sheltered and beautiful bay surrounded by gent- 
ly rising hills, and discovered a large river, which 
from its depth seemed navigable to a considerable dis- 
tance. Fearful, however, of any accident, they as- 
cended it in boats ; and the voyage conducted them 
through a country so full of sweetness and attraction 
that they left it with much regret.t Prosecuting their 
discoverfes fifty leagues eastward, they reached an- 
other island of a triangular shape, covered with rich 
wood, and rising into gentle hills, which reminded 
them of Rhodes both in its form and general aspect. 
A contrary wind, however, rendered it impossible to 
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land, and pursuing their course about fifteen leagues 
farther along tlie coast, they found a pprt where there 
was an excellent anchorage. Here they w<‘r(‘ soon 
visited by the natives, who came in a squadron of 
twenty boats, and at first cautiously kept at the dis- 
tance of fifty paces. Observing, however, the friend- 
ly gestures of the strangers, they ventured neariT, and 
when th^ French tlirew them bells, mirrors, and 
other trinkets, they raised a loud and simultam*- 
ous shout expressive of joy and security, no longer 
hesitating to row their boats to the ship’s side and 
come aboard. They are desiTibed by ViTazzano, 
in his account of the voyage sent to Franeis I., as 
the finest and handsomest rae(‘, and the most eivi- 
lized ill their manners, of any he had yiq met in 
America. Their colour was fairer than tliat of the 
more southern people, and in tht‘ symmetry of their 
forms, and the simplicity and gracefulness of llu'ir 
attitudes, they almost vied with th(‘ antique. They 
soon became exceedingly friendly and intimat(‘, and 
conducted the French into the inUTior of the eouii- 
try, which they found variegated with wood, and 
more delightful than can Ik* easily described. Adapt- 
ed for every sort of cultivation, whether of <*orn, 
vines, or olives, it was interspersed with plains of 
twenty-five or thirty league's in length, open and 
uneiicumbere'd with trees, and of such fertility, that 
whatever fruit might be sown, was certain to pro- 
duce a rich and abundant return. Th(*y afte rwards 
emtered the woods, whicJi were of great size, and so 
thick that a large army might have heem eemcealed in 
them. The tfees consisted of oaks and eypresse's, be*- 
sides other species unknown to Europe. The'y found 
also apples, parsley, plums, and filberts, aiiei many 
other kinds of fruit different from those o'’* 
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They saw likewise many animals, such as harts, 
roes, wolves, and stags, which the natives caclght 
with siian^s, and destroyed with hows.and arrows, 
th(dr principal weapons ol‘ olfence. The arrows 
were made with great neatness, and at the point 
instead of iron tli(‘y ins(‘rted flints, jaspers, hard 
iwarhh', and other kinds of cut stones. These they 
also made use of in felling trees, and in Excavat- 
ing their boa! which, with great skill, were made 
of a singh‘ trunk, yet larg(‘ enough to hold ten or 
twelve men ( < mmodiously. Their oars wen' short 
and broad iil tin* (‘xtreinity, which tluw plied in the 
sea without im v accidcmt ha]>pening, trusting solely 
to their strt nglh oi' arm and skilful management, 
and s(‘emiiig abb* to go at almost any rate they 
pleased. TIudr housi's were constructed in a circular 
shape, ten or twelve paces in circuit, built of ^'oards, 
and separat(‘d from each otlu'r without any atten- 
tion paid to architectural arrang(‘ment, covered 
with tiles made of clay, of excell(*nt workmanship, 
and efTectually protect(‘d from the wind and rain.* 
On one subject alone they sliowed sus])icion, being 
extreiiK'ly jealous of the least intercourse between 
the French and their women. These they would 
on no persuasion allow to enter the ship, and on 
one occasion, whik* the king came on board, and 
spent some hours in curiously examining ev(‘ry part 
of the vess(*l, his royal consort was left with her 
female att('ndants in a boat at some distance, and 
strictly watched and guarded.t 


* namuslo, vol. iii. p. 422. 

t Tliis coiintrv, acrordin^ to Vonizzano, was situated in 41?,* 
atitiide (Ramusio, vol. iii. j). 422), which, if correct, would ijoint 
it out as the present Houiisiiiiij;^ state of Massachusetts. 
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The French now bade adieu to this kind p(‘ople, 
and pursued their discoveries for 150 h'a^jues, ex- 
plorinis: a coast which extended first towards the 
east and afterwards to the north. The country still 
presented an agreeable and inviting aspect, although 
the climate became colder, and the r(‘gions along 
which they passed more hilly. A progress of other 
fifty leagues brought them to a more mountain- 
ous district than any yet si‘en, covered with dark 
and dense forests, and possess(*d by a pt‘Opl(‘ whose 
habits and temper seemed to partake of tin* severer 
nature of their country.* On att(mipting to open 
an intercourse, Veriizzano found them as fierce and 
sullen as those with whom he had late ly dealt wTre 
agreeable and generous. Twenty-five of the crew 
who landed, were received with a showt r of ar- 
row's ; and although the exhibition of artich^s of 
barter overcame their scruples, and tempted them 
to agree to an interchange of commodities, the man- 
ner in which this was effected (‘vinced a striking 
mixture of avidity and suspicion. TIi(*y came 
down to the beach, choosing the spot wiiere* the 
surf was breaking most violently, and insisted that 
the French boat should remain on th(‘ other side ; 
a rope was thfui pass<*d from it to the shor(‘, and 
the different articles were swung along it. Strings 
of beads, toys, or mirrors, they utterly despised; 
but eagerly received knives, fishing-hooks, swords, 
saws, or any thing in the shape of cutting-metal 
to be used in war or in the chase, though such was 
their savage temper, that during the process of ex- 
change they expressed their aversion to the stran- 
gers by uncouth gestures of contempt and derision. 
It seems probable that the country, now for the first 
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visited l)y Europeans, was the present pro- 
/ince of Maine; as we are told by Verazzano^ that 
% farther run of lift > leagues along the coast brought 
Mm to a cluster of iiiirty islands s(‘parated by nar- 
row channels, — a description wliich points out, in 
precise terms, the Bay of Penobscot.^ 

From this point he pursued hisindefatigabl(‘ course 
for 150 leagues farther, till he reached tJie land al- 
ready discovrrf'd, as he says, by the Britons, in the 
latitude of 50 , which is evidently Newfoundland. 
Here his ]>ro'. isions began to fail, and thinking it 
prudent to sail for France, Jie reatduM home in safety 
in the month vd July 1524. 

Verazzano had thus com ph ted the survey of a 
line of coast ext(iiding for leagues, and em~ 
bracing th(‘ whoh* of the United 8tat(‘s, along 
with a larg(‘ ]K)rtion of British America. It was 
undoubt('dIy an eiibTprise of great magnitude and 
splendour, and deserves to be carefully rt‘corded, 
not only as comprehending one of the widest ranges 
of early discovery, but as making us for the first 
time acquainted with that noble country whose 
history is so important, and whose destinies, even 
after a progress unrivalled in rapidity, appear at this 
moment only in their infancy. The Florentine gave 
to the whole region which he had discovered the 
name of New France ; he then laid before the king 
a plan for completing his survey of the coast, pene- 
trating into the interior, and establishing a colony ; 
and he appears to have met with encouragement 
from Francis I., who embraced his proposals for co- 

• Murray’s Nortli America, vul. i. [>. The veracity of tile 
Florentine navigntor, in his description of tlie ferocious habits of 
the natives, is striking'ly con'oborated bv the detennined and I'ancor- 
ous hostility evinced afterwards by the Indians of this district in op- 
;x>sin^r every attempt at settlement. 
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Ionization. From this moment, however, his liistory 
is involved in obscurity. Hakluyt aflirnis that he 
performed tliree voyages to Nortli Ain(‘ri(‘a, and 
gave a map of the coast to Henry The hio- 

graplier of Cahot ass(Tts, that he was tlie “ Pi(‘d- 
montes(* pi^ot” who was slain on the coast of Ame- 
rica in 1527/^' not aware that \’erazzano was a Flo- 
rentine and alive in lo.'lj ; and Itainiisio could not 
ascertain tlie particulars of his last (xpedition, or even 
discover in what year it took places All that is ctT- 
tainly known is, that it proved fatal to this great 
navigator. Having landed incautiously upon the 
AnuTican coast, lie and his party wtT(‘ surround(‘d 
and cut to pieces by th(‘ savages ; after which they 
barharoiisly d(‘voured them in the sight of their coin- 
panions.t 

The d(‘at]i of Verazzano ajijiears to have thrown 


* Memoir of C'abot, p. 27^. 

•j- Snell is tlie aceoimt of Hnnmsio in liis l)is('oiirM* njMin New 
France, Yol. iii. p. 417. Bnl Cardenas, in a work enlit)(*d J'.nsajo 
(Vonoloj^ico j)ara la llistoria de la Fltnida,” (|). I!), Iia*^ eonunitted 
an error similar to tliat of the writer of Cabot's life. He helieves 
that Verazzano was the same as .Juan tin* hlorenliiu', a pirate in 
the service of France, who was taken hy the Spaniaids in 1.524, 
and hanged.” The evidence which o\erturns the tlieriries of hotli 
these authors is to he found in a letter ol' Annihal ( aro, (pioted hv 
Tiralxisdii, Storia della Letteratura Ital., vol. vii. part i. im. 2hl,2h'i, 
from which it a|)[XMrs that Verazzano was alive in lao/. I.etten* 
Familiari del. (aunm. Annihal Caro, vol. i. p. 11. In his great work, 
Tirahoschi has collecte'd all that is known regarding the life of this 
eminent discoverer; but this all is little or nolhiiig. H(^ was Iwirn 
about the year 14}k5 ; liis father was I^ierandrea \ era/./.ano, a noble 
Florentine, his mother Fiainetta ('apelli. Of his youth, and for what 
reasons he entered into the service of Francis I., nothing is known. 
The only published work of V’^erazzano is the narrative in Uaiuusio, 
addressed to Francis I., written with nincli simplicity and elegance. 
But in tlie Strozz.i Library at Florence is preserved a manuscript, 
in w'liich he is said to gi’ve, with great minuteness, a description of 
all the cofintries which he liad visited during his voyag(‘, and from 
which, says TiralKischi, we derive the intelligence that he had formwl 
the design ef attempting a passage through these seas tt> the Fast 
Indies. It is much to he desired lliut some Italian scholar would 
fe.vonr the world vv'f''' the VS, n/’ V,'«T,v77'-r'vin 
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1 damp over the farther proseeation of discovery by 
Ji(‘ court of Fraue(‘ ; ])iit at len<^tli^ after an inter- 
val of ten y(‘ars. .hu-qiies (’artier, an ^mterprising 
and aide inariin'r (*r 8t J\Jalo, was clioseii by the 
Si(‘ur de l\b‘)h‘r.j v Vice-Admiral of France, to 
conduct a voya'>(‘ to N(‘wfoiindland, wliicli, since 
its discovery hy (’abot, had been seldom visited, 
and was imp rfectly known, (’artier departed from 
St I\Ialo on th<‘ 20th of April 1534, with two 
ships, each (d 00 tons l)urden, and havintj on board 
a well-appointed crew of sixty-oiui men. • The 
voyage a]'j)e'trs to havi* been limitt'd to a survey of 
tlie northern a ist of Newfoundland^ of which In* 
giv(‘s a mlniUv description, dwtdiing ])arlicularly on 
the zoological h'atun's of the country. He found 
the land in most parts (‘Xtreiin ly wild and barnm, 
‘‘ in so much that he did not s(‘e a (‘artload of gotjd 
(iarth ; and tln‘ inhabitants were of stout make*, but 
wild and unruly.” Tlu^y wore lludr hair tied on 
the top lik(* a bunch of hay, fixed with a wooden bod- 
ivin, and ornani(*nt(‘d with birds’ feathers. Like their 
(roinpaiiioiis whom (nibot had d(‘scribed, tiiey were 
cloth(‘d in beasts’ skins, <.nd ornanumted their bo- 
dies by painting them with roaiucolours. They 
paddl(‘d about in boats made of the liark of birch- 
trees, in which tlu'y carried on a constant trade of 
fishing, and caught gn^at numbers of steals. After 
having almost circumnavigated Newfoundland, Car- 
tier stood in towards the continent, and anchored 
in a bay which, from tiie extreme li(‘at, was deno- 
minated Ba’ e du Chaleur. The description of tlie 
inhabitants of this spot is striking and interesting. 

Taking our way,” says he, “ along the coast, we 


Iiuiau.sio, vul. iiL p. 435. 
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came in sight of the savages, who stood on tlie borders 
of a lake in the low grounds, where they had lighted 
their fires, which raised a great smoke. We went 
towards them, and found that an arm of the sea ran 
into the l^e, into which we pushed with our boats. 
Upon this the savages approached in one of their 
little barks, bringing along with th(‘m pi(‘c(\s of roast- 
ed seals, which they placed upon wooden boards, and 
afterwards retired, making signs that this was in- 
tended as a pr(‘sent for us. We immediately put two 
men ashore, with hatchets, knives, ^garlands for the 
head, and such like wares. On S(‘(‘ing th(‘se articles 
they appeared much delighted, and crowded to the 
bank wliere we were, paddling tludr barks, and 
bringing skins and other articles, which they meant 
to exchange for our merchandise. Their number, 
including nnm, women, and cliildn^n, was upwards 
of 300. Some of the women, who would not ven- 
ture nearer, stood up to the knees in water, sing- 
ing and dancing. Others, who had passed over, 
came to us with great familiarity, rubbing our arms 
with their hands, which they afterwards lifted up to 
heaven, singing all the while and making signs of 
joy; such at last was their friendliness and security, 
that they bartered away every thing they had, and 
stood beside us quite naked ; for they scruph*d not 
to give us all that was on them, and indeed their 
whole wardrobe was not much to speak of. It was 
evident that this people might be without difficulty 
converted to our faith. They migrate from place 
to place, and subsist themselves by fishing. Their 
country is warmer than Spain, and as l)eautiful as 
can be imagined, — level, and cov(‘red even in the 
smallest spots with trees, and this although the soil 
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is sandy. It is full also of wild corn^ which hath an 
ear similar to rye. W e saw many bt'autiful meadows 
full of rich grass^ and lakes when* tluTe were plenty 
of salmon. Tlu‘ sava^res called a hatchet cochi^ and 
a knife bacon.'’* All the navigators who had hither- 
to visited N<‘wfoundland, on reaching itif northern- 
most poinb ap|)ear to have sailed across the Straits 
of Belleish‘ to C'ape Charles upon the coast of La- 
brador; but the course of Cartier led him through 
the straits into the gr(‘at (iulf of St Lawrence, now 
for tin first tin^ visited by any European. His pre- 
decessor, Verazzano, afte r reaching the shore of the 
Bay of Fundy, had [probably sailed along the coast of 
Nova Scotia until he reached CajH.\Brcton. Car- 
tier, on the contrary, saw before him a wide and ex- 
tensive field of discoviTv to the west, which he pur- 
sued for some time, directing his course along the 
coast of the Jlay of St Lawrence ; but, tis the season 
was far advanc(‘d and the weather became prtH‘ari- 
ous, he determined to reserve a more com])lete exa- 
mination of this unknown country for a second voy- 
age, and returned saftdy to Franc(‘, coming to an- 
chor in the port of St Malo upon the .5th of Sep- 
tember 1534.t 

Having been receiv(‘d with favour and distinc- 
tion, Cartier, after a short interval, embarked upon 
a second voyage. His squadron consisted of three 
ships, — the Great Hermina, of which Cartier him- 
self was master, being a vessel of about 120 tons, 
the Little Hermina of ()0 tons, and the Hermiril- 
lon of 40 tons burden. The crews solemnly pre- 
pared themselves for their voyage by confession and 


Ramus io, vol. iii. p. 438. 


•f Ibid. p. 440. 
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the reception of the sacrament ; after which they en- 
tered in a body into the choir of the cathedral, and 
stood before the bishop, wlio was clothed in liis cano- 
nicals, and devoutly gave them his benediction. 
Having fulfilled these rites, the fleet wtdghed anchor 
on the 15th of ]\Iay 1535, and the admiral steered 
direct for Newfoundland. His ships, howi'ver, were 
soon after separated in a storm, and did not again 
join company till the 2()th of Jiim* ; after which they 
proceeded to explore the large gulf which he had al- 
ready entered. It was," to use tht^>vords of the na- 
vigator himst'If, a very fair gulf, full of islands, pass- 
ages, and entrances to what wind soever you ])leased 
to bend, having a great island lik(‘ a (‘ape of land 
stretching somewhat fartluT forth than the others." 
This island is evidently that named hy tlu* English 
Anticosti, being mendy a corrujition of Natis(‘otec, 
the appellation at this day given it by the natives. 
To the channel between it and the opposite coast of 
Labrador, Cartier gav<* the name of St Lawrt‘nce, 
wliich has since been extended to the wlnde gulf. 

On reaching the eastern point of the island of 
Anticosti, the French, who had along with them 
two of the natives of the country, whom they had 
induced in their former voyage to accompany them 
to France, requested tlieir advice as to their far- 
ther progress. The savages stated, that the gulf 
in which they now lay gradually contracted its 
dimensions till it terminated in the mouth of a 
mighty river named Hochelaga, flowing from a vast 
distance in the interior of a great continent. That 
two days' sail above Anticosti would bring them to 
the kiftgdom of Saguenay, beyond which, along the 
bank of the same river, was a populous territory, si- 
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tuated at its liighest known pointy wliere the stream 
was only naviga!)le by small boats. Having receiv- 
ed this information, Cartier sailed onwards, explor- 
ing both sides of the river, and opcniing a communi- 
cation with the inhabitants by means of the nativ^es 
whom h(‘ carried along with him. The good effects 
of this arrangement were* soon seen ; for at first 
they fled in great alarm upon the approach of any 
of the ships’ cr(‘ws ; but on hearing the interpreters 
cry oul that they were Taignoagny and Doraagaia, 
— names which seemed toinspin^ immediate ideas of 
friemlKness and confld(‘nc(‘, — they suddenly turned 
back ; after which they began to dance and rejoice, 
running a way with great speed, and soon returning 
with eels, flsh(‘s, grain, and musk-melons, which they 
cast into the boats with gestures expri^ssive of much 
kindm‘ss and courtesy.'^ This soon led to a more 
intimate and iiiter(‘sting intercourst'; and on the fol- 
lowing day the lord of the country, who was named 
Donnaconna, inadt* a formal visit to th(‘ admirars 
ship, ac(*ompanied by twidve boats, in which were 
a great multitude of his subjects. On approaching 
tJie vt'ssel he ordered ten of these boats to ship their 
paddles and remain stationary, while he himself, 
with the other two boats, and attendt‘d by a suite 
of sixteen of his subjects, advanced over against the 
smallest of the French ships, and standing up, com- 
menced a long oration, throwing his body into a va- 
riety of strange and uncouth postures, which were 
afterwards discovered to be signs indicating glad- 
ness and security. Donnaconna now came aboard 
the admiral’s ship, and an enthusiastic interview 
took place between him and the two savages who 


* llamusio, vol. iii. p. 441. 
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had been in France.* They recounted with much 
gesticulation the extraordinary tilings which they 
had seen in that country, dwelling on the kind en- 
tertainment they had experienced, and after many 
expressive looks of wonder and gratitude, the king 
entreated the admiral to stretch out his arm, which 
he kissed with devotion, laying it fondJy upon his 
neck, and showing, hy gestures which could not lx* 
mistaken, that he wished to make much of him. 
Cartier, anxious to evince an (*qual con ti deuce, en- 
tered Donnaconna’s boat, carrying with him a col- 
lation of br(‘ad and wine, with which the monarch 
was much pleased, and tlu* Fnmch, returning to 
their ships, ascended the riv(T ten lt*agues, till th(‘y 
arrived at a village where this fritTidly potentate 
usually resided, and which was nam(‘d Stadacona. 

It was,” according to the original ai^count of Car- 
tier, as goodly a plot of ground as possibly might 
be seen, very fruitful, and covered with iiol>l(‘ tree's 
similar to those of France, such as oaks, (‘1ms, 
ashes, walnut-trees, maple-tr(‘(‘s, citrons, vines, and 
white thorns which brought forth fruit like dam- 
sons, and beneath these woods grew as good ht‘mf> as 
any in France, without its being either plant(*d or 
cultivated by man’s labour.”t 

From this time the intercourse betw(?en the 
French and Donnaconna continued with every (*x- 
pression of friendliness ; but on hearing that the 
admiral had determined to go to Ilochelaga, a sud- 
den jealousy appeared to seize Jiiin lest he and his 
people should l>e deprived of the advantages of 
an uninterrupted communication with the white 

• Rainusio, vol. iii. p. 443. Seconda Relatione di Jacques Cartier. 

-f- Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 216. 
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strangers, and every p()ssi])Ie device was put in exe- 
cution to det(T them from their purpose. One of 
these stratag< ms was so ludicrous that we may be 
permitted to give C'artiers account of it in an 
abridgment of the quaint translation of Hakluyt: 

Tlie next day, being the fHth of September, these 
men still endeavoured to s(*ek all means possible to 
hinder us from going to llochelaga, and for this 
purpos(‘ devised a prtdty guile : They went and 
dressed three m(‘n lik<* devils, being wrapped in dogs’ 
skins, svhite and black, with their faces besmeared 
as b!r»< k as a coal, arul Ihh iis upon their heads more 
than yard long.” These figures they caused to be 
secretly (n.d into one of the boats, which they con- 
cealed williin a winding of the wooded bay, waiting 
patiently for the tid<’. When t]u‘ proper moment 
had arrived, a multitude of the boats, crowded 
with natives and conducted by Taigiiaogny, su(L 
denly (‘merg(‘d from the crc^dv ; on a signal given, 
tlie boat in which were tin‘ counterfeit devils came 
rushing out of its concealment, and the middle- 
most devil standing up made a long oration, ad- 
dressed to the French shi[)s, of wdiich of course every 
syllable was unintelligible. Then,” to resume the 
words of Hakluyt, “ did King Donnaoonna with all 
his people pursue them, and lay hold on the boat 
and devils, who, so soon as the men were come to 
them, fell prostrate as if th(‘y had been dead, upon 
which the‘y were taken up and carried into the 
wood, being but a stonecast off, at which time every 
one of the savages witlidre\v liiniself into tlie wood, 
and when there began to inak(‘ a long discourse, so 
loud that it was easy for th<‘ French to hear them 
even in their ships. When this oration or debate. 
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which lasted for half an hour, was ended, Carti 
and his crew espied Taignaogny and Doma^a 
coming towards them, holding tlieir hands joint 
together, carrying their hats under tlH‘ir upper ga 
ment, showing a great admiration, and looking i 
to heaven. Upon this thecaf)tain hearing them, ai 
seeing their gestures and c(‘remonies, ask(‘d the 
what they ailed, and what was happened t)r chanct 
anew, to which they answer<‘d that tluTc* were v'(* 
ill tidings befallen, saying in their broken Fn iic 
^ Nenni est il bon,* tliat is to say, it was not goo 
Our captain asked tliem again \\hat it was, ai 
tlien they answered tliat tlndr god Uudraigny In 
spoken in Iloclielaga, and that he had st‘nt the 
three devils to show unto them tliat then* was 
much ice and snow in that country that whoso(‘v 
went there should die; wliieh words wlieii t 
French heard they laughed and mocked tliein, sa 
ing that their god Cudraigny was but a fool and 
noddie, for he knew not what In* said or did. Th 
bade them also carry their compliments to his int 
sengers, and inform them that tin* god whom th 
served would d(*fend them from all cold if they wot 
only t)elieve in liim.”* 

Having thus failed in the object intended to 
gain (id by this (‘xtraord inary mascjuerade*, tin* sava, 
oflered no farther opp(jsition, and the Frt*neh procet 
ed in their pinnace and two boats up the river JSt La 
rence towards Ilochelaga. Th(*y found the conn 
on both sides extremely rich and lieautifully vari 
covered with fine wood, and abounding in vir 
though the grapi^s, from want of cultivation, w 
neither so large nor so sweet as those of France. U 

• Hakluyt, vol. ui. p. 218; and Uamusio, vol. iii. p. 444. 
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prevalent trees were the same as in Europe, — oaks, 
elms, walnut, cedar, fir, ash, box, and willow; and the 
natives on (ja( h side of the river, who appeared to ex- 
ercise princifvdly the trade of fishermen, enkTed into 
an intercoursr with the stranj^ers as readily and kind- 
ly as if they had been their own countrymen. One 
of tli(‘ lords of th(‘ <‘ountry did not scruple after a 
short acquaintanc(‘ to make a presi'Ut to C'artier of 
two of his childnm, one of whom, a little ^irl of 
seven cr ei^dit ye ars old, h(‘ carri(‘d away with him, 
whilst lie returned tin* other, a hoy, who was con- 
side'n**: too youn^^ to travel. Thew saw jrreat variety 
of hird^, almost all of which were^ the same as those 
of Euro])t (-ran(‘s, swans, ^a^ese, ducks, jiheasants, 
partridi'ej, thrushes, blackbirds, turtles, finch(*s, red- 
lireasts, niahtin^nih's, and sparrows of diviTS kinds, 
wen‘ ol)served, besides many other ]>irds. 

By this time' the river had become narrow, and in 
some j)laces (lan<rerous in its navigation owincr to the 
rapids; and thi‘ Fnaich, who had still thret‘ days’ sail- 
in^^ before them, left their })innac<‘ and took to their 
boats, in which, after a prospiTOUs passage, they 
reached the city of IJochelaga. It consisted of about 
fifty house's, built in the midst of large and fair 
corn-fields near a great mountain, which the French 
(*alled Mont Koyah', corrupted by time into Mont- 
rva\, which name the place still retains ; whilst the 
original American designation of Hoclu'laga has been 
long since forgotten. The city, according to Cartier's 
description, was round, compasst'd about with tim- 
ber, and with three courses of ramparts, one within 
another, framed like a sharp spire, but laid across 
above. The enclosure which surrounded the town 
was in height about two roods, having but one gate, 
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which was shut with piJes, stakes, and bars. Over 
it, and also in various parts of the wall, were places 
to run along, and ladders to gt't up, with maga- 
zines or heaps of stones for its defence. The houses 
were entirely of wood, with roofs of bark very arti- 
ficially joined together. Each house' had a court in 
the midst of it, and consisted of many rooms, whilst 
the family lighted their tire in the centre of the court, 
and during the day all lived in common; at night 
the husbands, wives, and children, retired to their 
several chambers. At th(‘ top of the house were 
garners where they kept th(‘ir corn, which was 
something like tin* rnilh't of' fb-azil, and called by 
them carracony. They had also stores of peas(‘ and 
beans, with musk-melons and gn'at cu(‘umbers. 
Many large butts were obs, ived in th(*ir Imuses, in 
whicli they preserved their dried fish; but this, as 
well as all their other victuals, thi'y dr(‘ssed and ate 
without salt. They slept upon beds of bark spread 
on the ground, with coverings of skins similar to 
those of which their clothes wen* made.^' 

The reception of the Fn'iich by tin* inhabitants 
of Hochelaga was in a high degree friendly; and 
indeed such was the (*xt(‘nt of tlu*ir (‘redulity and 
admiration, that they (‘onsidered the strangers as 
possessed of miraculous power, and their com- 
mander a divine person. This was shown by their 
bringing their king, Agonhanna, an infirm para- 
lytic about fifty years of age, to be touched, and, as 
they trusted, cured by the admiral, earnestly im- 
portuning him by expressive gestures to rub his arms 
and legs ; after which the savage monarch took the 
wreath or crown which he wore upon his head and 

• Ranuisio, vol. iii. p. 445 ; and Hakluyt, vol. iii. pp. 220, 221. 
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gave it to Cartier. Soon after this they brought 
with them all the diseased and aged folks whom 
they could collect, and liesought him to heal them; 
on which occ'iision his condin^t a]>pears to have been 
that of a man of sincere i)i(‘ty. lie neither arro- 
gated to hims(‘lf miraculous powers, nor did he al- 
together rt‘fus(* th(*ir t'ariu‘st request ■ but read^ 
from the Gosp(‘l of 8t John, the passion of our Sa- 
viour, aiid praying that lh(‘ Lord would be pleased to 
open tli' hearts of these forlorn pagans, and teach 
tliem to t now the truth, lu‘ laid his hands upon them, 
and imdviiiii the sign of th(‘ C'ross, left the issue of 
their bring h(‘aled or not in the hand of their Creator.* 
On inquiring int(» th(‘ir religious tenets, he found 
that they were buried in the deej)est ignorance 
and superstition, inmctjuainted with the existence 
of the only true and substituting in his 

place a capricious and horrid beitig of their own 
imaginations, named Cudraigny. They affirmed 
that he oftim spoke to them, and told them what 
kind of weather they were to have; but, if angry, 
would punish them b\^ throwing dust in their eyes. 
They liad a strange and confused idea regarding 
th(‘ mmortality of tln^ soul, believing that after 
deatli they went to the stars, and descended like 
th(‘He bright sparks hy degrees to the horizon, where 
they wandered about in delicious green fields, which 
were full of the most precious trees, and profusely 
sown with fruits and flowers. Cartier explained as 
well as lie could the folly of such a creed, persuaded 
them that Cudraigny was no god but a devil, and 
at liis departure promised to return again, and bring 
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some good and holy men/ who would instria# them 
in the knowledge of tlie true and only God, and 
baptize them in the name of his 8on,.v^^ w'hich 
they declared themselves well pleased.*^?*;^5 There 
growetli here/’ says Cartier, a ceHaimirind of 
herb, of which during tlie summer they collect a 
great quantity for wint(‘r consumption, esteeming it 
much, and only permitting men to use it, in the 
following manner : It is first dri(‘d in the sun ; 
after which they wear it about tlnhr necks, wrapped 
in a littl(‘ skin made in th(‘ sha]>e of a hag, along 
wdth a hollow piece of stone or of wood formed like 
a pipe ; after this they bruise it into a powder, 
wdiich is put into one of tlH‘ ends of the said (*ornet 
or pipe, and laying a coal of lire upon it at the other 
end, they suck so long that they fill their bodie s full 
of smoke till it comes out of their mouth and nostrils, 
even as out of the tunnel of a chimmy. 'J1u‘y say 
that this keeps them warm and in health, and ne ver 
go without some of it about them/’ It is not impeis- 
sible that the reader, perplexed by this labeirieiusly 
minute description, may have failed to rece)gnise in 
it the first acquaintane*e‘ made by the Fre*nch with 
the salubrious and far-fame‘d }>lant of tohacco.f 
Not long after this the ships’ erews were 
with a loathsome and dreadful disease, caught/ 
they supposed, from the natives, which carried ofr 
twenty-five mt n, reducing the survivors to a sl^te 
of pitiable weakness and sufi'ering. The malady 
was then new to Europeans ; but the symptoms de- 
tailed l)y Cartier, — swollen legs, extreme debility, 
putrified gums, and discoloration of the skin 

* Ran)usio, \ol. iii. p. 449. -f* Ibid. 
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blood, llfeave no doubt that this strange^ unknown/' 
and cruel pestilence, was the scurvy^ siilce so fatally 
familiar 4^he Europ(‘an mariner. Providentially, 
lioweveif^lply discovennl from tlu‘ savag(‘s a cure in 
the dedelJtioil ol* the leaves and bark of a species of 
tn‘e called in tiuhr languag<* hannida, and since well 
known as tlu' North American white pine. This 
medicine/’ says Cartier, worked so well, that if all 
the physicians of ^Alontpelier and Louvain had been 
there w.th all the drugs of Alexandria, they w^ould 
not Iia\c (lon(‘ so much in one year as that tree did 
in six d lys.”' 

TI)e f 'rench began now' to make preparations for 
their deparUin* ; l)ut a dishonourablt^ plot w^as first 
earru'd int'» e\(‘cntion, by whi{‘li th(*y sueeixuled in 
seizing J^onnaeonna, wlios(‘ us(‘fulness e.nd liberality 
to them (luring their residence in Canada merited 
a more g(‘nerous r(‘turn. TJie inonandi, however, 
with th(‘ exee[)li()n of a slight pcn-sonal restraint to 
pre\ent escajx*, was tr(‘at(‘d with kindness, and 
soon became reconciled to his jourm^y to Europe, 
although his subjects, inconsolable for his loss, 
came nightly howling like wolves about the ships, 
till assured he was in saf(‘ty. Along witli Donna- 
cOUHawere secured Taigiiaogny and Domagai^, who 
had already Ix'eii in France; and, after a pi’OSperous 
voyage, the Freiieli ships arrived at St Malo on 
the 6th July lo36.t It might have been expect- 
ed that, after a discovery of such magnitude and 
importance, iinin(‘diate measures would have been 
adopt^^d to appropriate and colonize tliis fertile, po- 
pulous, and extensive country. This seemed the 

-f Ibid. p. 4511. 
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more likely, as the arrival of Cartier and the in- 
troduction of the Indian king at court created an 
extraordinary sensation ; yet notwithstanding the 
manifest advantages, both commercial and political, 
likely to result from a settlement in Canada, the 
weak and shallow prejudice which at tliis time pre- 
vailed in most of the nations of Europe, that no 
countries were valuable except such as produced 
gold and silver, tlirew a damp over the project, and 
for nearly four years the French monarch would 
listen to no proposals for the establishment of a co- 
lony. 

Private adventure at length tame forward to ac- 
complish that which had l)een n(*glected by royal 
munificence, and the Sieur de Roberval, a noble- 
man of Picardy, requested permission of Francis I. 
to pursue the discovery, and attempt to form a set- 
tlement in the country. This the king readily grant- 
ed; and as Roberval was opulent, the preparations 
were made on a great scale. was created by 
Francis, on the 15th January 1540, Lord of Norim- 
bega, Lieutenant-General and Viceroy in Canada, 
Hochelaga, Saguenay, Newfoundland, BellpBle, 
Carpon, Labrador, the Great Bay, and Baccalaos, — 
empty and ridiculous titles, which, if merited by 
any one, ought to have been conferred upon Cartier. 
This eminent navigator, however, was only permit- 
ted to accept a subordinate command ; and as Ro- 
berval, who wished to appear with splendour ill his 
new dominions, was detained in fitting out two 
vessels which were his own property, Cartjer i^as 
ordered to sail before him with the five shipa^J- 
ready prepared. He accordingly did so ; but Hon- 
naconna, the Canadian king, had died in France, 
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and the savages, justly incensed at the breach of 
faith by which they lost their sovereign, received 
the French wit)> an altered countenance, devising 
cojispiracies against them, that soon led to acts of 
open hostility. The Frendi bow built for their 
defence, near the present site oi Quebec, a fort, 
which they uamed Charlesbourg, being the first 
European settlement formed in that part of Ame- 
rica. After a long interval Roberval arrived at 
Newfoumllaiid ; but a jealousy had broken out be- 
tween hiiii and Cartier, who took the first oppor- 
tunity (luring the night to part from his principal, 
and return with his squadron to France. This of 
course gave a death-blow to the whole undertak- 
ing, for Rolvrval was nothing without Cartier ; 
and, after soine unsuccessful atti‘inpts to discover 
a passage to the East Indies, he abandoned the en- 
terprise, and returned to his native country. The 
passion for adventure, however, again seized him 
in 1549, and he and his brother, one of the bravest 
men of his time, set sail on a voyage of discovery ; 
but they shared the fate of Verazzano and the Cor- 
tereals, being never again heard of. These disas- 
ters effectually checked the (‘ntlmsiasm of France, 
whilst in England, the country to whose enterprise 
we h^ve seen Europe indebted for her first acquaint- 
ance with the American continent, the spirit of ma- 
ritime discovery appeared for some years almost to- 
tally extinct. 

The plan of tliis historical disquisition now leads 
us to the examination of some remarkable enter- 
prises of the Spaniards for the extension of theil?^; 
immense dominions in the New World, along the 
more northern coasts of America. The bold and 
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comprehensive mind of Cortes, the conqiKTor of 
Mexico, not content with the acquisition of that 
noble empire, formed the most extensive projects of 
discovery. AIarm(*d at the attempts of the Englisli 
to discover a northern passage to China and Cathay, 
lie resolved to make a careful survey of the whole 
coast, extending from the river Panuco in Mexico to 
^Florida, and thence northwards to the Baccalaos, 
for the purpose of ascertaining wliether there might 
not exist in that quarter a communication with tlie 
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Soutli Sea. At the same time a squadron in the 
Pacific was to sail along the western coast of' 
America^ and hy these simultaneous researches h(‘ 
trusted to find a, strait affording a far shorter and 
(‘asier route to India and the Moluccas^ and con- 
necting together the vast dominions of the Spanish 
crown.'^' Cliarles V., to whom these proposals were 
presented, although willing to encourage every 
scheme f'T the extension of his power, ung(‘m‘- 
rously thr^'W u[)on their author the whoh* exp(‘iis(‘ 
of the urivlertaking ; in eonseqmmce of which, the 
idea of the voyage for the discovery of a north- W(‘st 
passages as abandoned, and the magnificent designs 
for tiie conquest of many great and opulent king- 
doms sunk at last into the (‘quipment of two brigan- 
tines on the coast of th<‘ South Sea, the command of, 
which was intrusted to Di(‘go de Hurtado. This 
expedition etuh'd calamitously in a mutiny of one of 
tlu‘ crews, who brought back their ship to XaIis(‘o; 
th(' fate of Hurtado was still more unfortunate, for. 
although he continued his voyage, neitlier he nor 
any of his crew were ever more heard of. A second 
expedition, intrusted by C'ortes to two Spaiiisli cap- 
tains, Grijalva and IMendoza, was scarcely mort‘ 
fortunate : The vessels were' separated on the first 
night of their voyag(‘, and never again joined com- 
pany. Grijalva penetrated to an island wliich he 
denominated Santa Tome, supposed to have been 
situated near the northern point of California, after 
which he returned to Tehuantepec; whilst Mendoza, 
by his haughty and tyrannical temper, having reur 
dered himself odious to his crew, was murdered b^ 
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the pilot, Ximenes, who assumed the command. 
Afraid of returning to Mexico, the traitor sailed 
northward, and discovered the coast of ('alifornia, 
where he was soon after attacked and slain, along 
with twenty of his crew, by the savage natives.^ 
The survivors, however, brought the vessel back 
to Chiametta, with the tempting report that the 
coast abounded in pearls. Cortes now set out him- 
self with a squadron of three ships; and, although 
his vessels were dreadfully shattered in a storm, 
pursued his voyage with his accustomed energy, till 
compelled to return by a summons from Mexico, 
where the breaking out of serious disturbances re- 
quired his immediate presence. H(‘ intrusted, how- 
ever, the prosecution of the voyage to Francisco 
• de Ulloa, and this enterprising navigator, though 
at first obliged by want of provisions to return 
to Mexico, re -victualled his ships, and again set 
sail. The pious solemnity with w hich these ancient 
mariners w^ere accustomed to regard their proceed- 
ings is strffSftigly show7i by the first scmtenlfti^ of his 
journal: — We embarked,’’ says he, “ in the ha- 
ven of Acapulco, on the 8th of July, in the year of 
our Lord 1539, calling upon Almigh^God to guide 
us with his holy hand to those |!|aces where he 
might be served, and his holy faith advanced ; and 
we sailed from the said port by the coast of 8aca- 
tula and Motin, which is sweet and pleasant, owing 
to the abundance of trees that grow there, and the 
rivers which pass through these countries, for which 
often thanked l^rod, their Creator.” t A voyage 


• Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 31>4; and llamusio, vol. iii. p. 355. 
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of twenty days brought the squadron to the harbour 
of Colima, from which they set out on the 23d of 
August, and aflrr encountering a tempest^ in which 
their ships wer(' severely shattered, they stood across 
the Gulf of Caiifornia, and came to the mouth of 
the river 8t Peter ^id St Paul. On both sides of 
it were rich and extensive plains, covered with 
beautiful trees in full leaf ; and farther within the 
land exe< rding high mountains, clothed \Vith wood, 
and alfording a charming prospect^; after which, in 
a course o/ fifteen leagues, they discovered two other 
rivers as great or gn‘ater than the Guadalquiver, 
the currciits of which were so strong that they 
might be discerned three leagues off at sea. 

Ulloa spent a year in examining the coasts and 
havens on each side of the Gulf of (California. In 
some places the Spaniards found the inhabitants of 
great stature,'* armed with bows and Arrows, speak- 
ing a language totally distinct from any thing they 
had hitherto heard in America, and admirably dex- 
terous 4u diving and swimming. Onipie occasion 
the crews, who had landed, were attacked with 
fierceness by two squadrons of Indians. These ntu 
tives were as^wift as wild-goats, exceedingly strong 
and active', anj||leaped from rock to rock, assaulting 
the Spaniards with their arrows and javcluis, which 
broke and pierced their armour, and inflicted griev- 
ous wounds. It is well known that this nation 
hp,d introduced the savage practice of employing 
bloodhounds in their wars against the Mexican^, and 
Ulloa now used some of the|p ferocious animus. 
The Indians, however, discharged a shower of ari 
— — 
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rows against them, by which/' says UJloa, Be- 
^ recilJo, our mastiff, who should have assisted us, was 
grievously wounded by three arrows, so tliat we 
could by ho entreaty get him to leave us ; the dog 
was struck in the first assault of the Indians, aft(‘r 
he had behaved himself very ga|lim^y, and grt^atly 
aided us, havAg set upon them'hiWl put eight or 
ten of them out of array. But the other mastiffs 
did us liarm than good, for when tlu^y attacked 
the Indians, they^hot at tliem with their bows, and 
we received hurt and trouble in defending them/'* 
From this unfriendly coast the Spanish discoverer 
proceeded to the Baya dtd Abad, about a hundred 
leagues distant from the point of California, where 
he found a more pacific people, who, though they 
exhibited grea^ symptoms of suspicion, were prevail- 
ed upon to traffic, exchanging pearls fl^nd parrots’ 
feathers for tie beads and trinkets of the strangers. 
So little, however, were tlu'y to be trusted, that 
they afterwards assaulted the ships’ crews, com- 
; pelling them' to retreat to their vessels andipursue 
f, 'their voyage. They now discovered, in 28"" north 
latitude, a great island, which they denominated 
die Isle of Cedars, taking possession of it in the 
name of the Spanish monarch. I^was inhabited 
by a fierce race of Indians, powerful flnd well made, 
and armed with bows and arrows, besides javelins, 
and long staves thicker than a man’s wrist; with 
these they struck at the sailors, braving them wi|h 
. signs* and rude gestures, till at last it was found 
^ S nefeessary to let loose the two mastiffs, Berecillo and 
/ Aehillo.; upon which they suddenly took to flight, 

. ^i%flyij||| over the rough ground with the speed of 
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wild horses.^ Beyond this island tl^e Spaniards 
attempted to continue tlieir discoveries klong the 
coast of Califorjiia; but a tempest driven 

them back and damaged their vessels, "'tfiey deter- 
mined to return to New Spain. In their homew^arJ 
voyage tlu‘y ^ dangor from a ^ew and extra- 
ordinary nuMny- for, when sailing iri the main 
ocean at a ra})irf rate, above 500 wdiales^^in sepa- 
rate shoab, came athwart them within one hour's 
space. Tlicir monstrous size cn^atM great astonish- 
ment, some of tlnmi approaching so near the ship, 
as to swim under the k(‘(d from om^ side to the 
other, whereupon," says Francis Prgciado, who 
wrote the relation of tlie voyage, we were in great 
fear lest they should do us some hurt ; but they 
could not, because the ship had a jitosperous and 
good wind, ind made much \vay, so tU|it it received 
no harm although tiny touched and struck her."t 
In this voyag<*, which for the first time made the 
world acquainted with the Gulf of Caliti^nia or Sea 
of CorUlB, Ulloa had not been able to speM sufficient 
time either in a survey of the coast or in establish- 
ing an intercourse with the natives. But not long* 
after his retur||^ Mendoza, the viceroy of New Spaill, 
despatched Fri^Marco de Ni 9 a upon an expedition 
of disc'overy from Culeacan, at that time the most 
northerly Spanish settlement, to a province called 
Topira, situated in the mountains. The account 
brought back of the riches and extent of the country 
proved so tempting to the ambition of the Spaniard^, 
that soon after Vasquez de Corgnado, an officer of 
great courage and experience, was appointed by ]\ ^ n- 

• iSmusio, vol. iii. p. 351. Haklujt, vol. iii {>. 419. 
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doza to the eommand of a lar/?e force^ for the re- 
duction of the new t(*rritory,%whilst, to (*o-operato 
with thi^ land expedition, a naval armament was 
fitted out, of whicli Ferdinand de Alarchon was ap- 
pointed admiral, with orders to explore th(‘ Gulf of 
California. far as conquest waa intendi^l, these 
mighty prejparations conducted to no permanent re- 
sults ; butthe voyage of Alarchon led to some import- 
ant discoveries. 

After a surve/'of the lower part of the coast of 
the gulf, he penetrated \N’ith much difficulty and 
hazard to the l)ottom of the bay, where he found 
a mighty river, flowing with so furious a current 
that they could hardly sail against it.* This 
was evidently the noble river now known by the 
name of the Colorado, which has its rise in the 
great mountain-range near the soun*^ of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte, and after a course of 9(K) miles 
fells into the head of the Gulf of California. Alar- 
chon determined to explore it; and taking with 
him two boats, with twenty men and some small 
pieces of artillery, he ascended to an Indian village, 
the inhabitants of which, by violent and furious 
gestures, dissuaded the Spaniards landing. 

The party of natives, at first sniaHi soon increastKl 
to a body of 250, drawH up in warlike fashion, 
with bows and arrows, and displayed banners. 
The Spanish admiral appeased them by signs, 
thr(jwing his sword and target into tlie bottom of 
the boat, and placing his feet upon them. "" They 
began,'' says he injhis letter to the viceroy Mendoza, 

to make a great murmuring among themselves, 
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when suddenly one came out from among them with 
a staff, upon which he had fixed some small shells, 
and entered iiuo the water to give them to me. I 
took them, and made signs to him that he should ap- 
proach. Oil his doing so I embraced him, giving 
him in exchange some trinkets, and he returning 
to his fellows, they began to look upon them and 
to parhw together ; and within a while many of 
them clkv ♦ rfully approached, to whom I made signs 
that they should Jay down their banners and leave 
their wen i ons ; which tlu ydid immediately.” Al- 
archon oi\ es a minute description of the dn^ss, weap- 
ons, and app^‘arance of th(‘se Indians. They were 
decked after sundry fashions ; the faces of some were 
covered with tattooed marks, extending lengthwise 
from the forehead to the chin, others had only half 
the facxi thus ornamented ; but all were besmeared 
with coal, and ev(‘ry one as it liked Jiira best. Others 
carried vizards Indore them, which had the shape of 
faces.* Tht‘y wore on their heads a piece of deer- 
skin two spans broad, like a helmet, ornamented 
by various sorts of feathers stuck upon small sticks. 
Their weapons were bows and arrows, and two or 
three kinds 0|jf maces of wood hardened in the fire. 
Their features^ were handsome and regular, but 
disfigured by holes bore|| through the nostrils and 
in many parts of the cars, on which were hung 
pendants, shells, and liones. About their loins 
was a girdle of divers colours, with a large bunch 
of feathers in the middle, which hung down like a 
tail. They cut their hair short before, but allow- 
ed it liehind to grow down to their waist. I^heir 

^ * Such it tlie traimlation of Hakluyt ; but the j)assaj^c in the ori- 
ginal Is obscure. 
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bodies were tattooed with eoals^ and the women wore 
round their Avaist a great WTeatli of painted featluTS, 
glued together^ and hanging down both befort' and 
beliind.* 

Having procured by signs a pacific rec('ption from 
this new people, Alarchon found to his mortifica- 
tion that they did not understand his interpreter ; 
but, after a little intercourse, observing that they 
worshipped th(‘ sun, he unscrupulously intimat(^ to 
them by significant gestun^s, that h(‘ came from that 
luminary ; upon whicli tliey marvelled,” says he, 
and began to survey mt‘ from top to to(*, and show- 
ed me more favour than tiny did Ix'fore.” Soon 
after this a man was found among them who could 
speak the language of th<‘ int(‘rpret(‘r ; and an in- 
tercourse of a very extraordinary nature^ took ])lace, 
in which the honesty and simplicity of tlie Indians 
are strikingly contrasted witli the fals(^ and unprin- 
cipled policy of the Spaniards. Th(‘ passage is un- 
commonly graphic and interesting: “ Tlie Indian 
first desired to know wdiat nation we were, mid 
whence w'e came ? Wheth<‘r we came out of tlu* wa- 
ter, or inhabited tin* earth, or had fallen from the 
heaven?” To this the admiral rejdied, that they 
w^ere Christians, and came from far to see thcmi, tx*- 
ing sent by tlie sun, to w||ich he pointed. After 
this introduction, the Indian,” continues Alarchon 
in his acaiunt of the voyage, btgan again to ask 
me how the sun had sent me, seeing he went aloft 
in the sky and never stood still, and for these many 
years neither they nor their oldest men had ever 
seen such as we were, and the sun till that hour 
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had never sent any other. I answered him, it was 
true tlie sun pursued his course aloft in the sky, 
and never stood still, but nevertheless they might 
perceive that at iiis setting and rising he came near 
tile (‘arth, wheie his dwelling was, and that they 
always saw him come out of one place ; and he had 
cnnited me in that land wlnmee he came, in the same 
way that h(‘ had made many others whom he sent 
intoother narts; and now h(‘ had desired me to visit 
this same riva^r, and th(‘ p(‘ople who dwelt near it, 
that 1 lui. lit sp(‘ak with them, and Ix'come their 
friend, jukI give tln^m sneli things as they needed, 
iuid e]iai\,. ih(‘m not to make war against each 
other. On this lie reqninxi me to tell them the cause 
why the sun ]:ad not sent nu' sooikt to pacify the 
wars which had contimi(‘d a long time among them, 
and wlu'rein many had been slain. 1 told him the 
reason was, that I was th(‘n but a child. He next 
inquired why we brought only oiu' interprt‘ter with 
us who comprehended our langiiagi?, and wherefore 
we understood not all other men, seeing we w'ere 
cliildren of tlu* sun ? To which our interpreter an- 
swx^red, that the sun had also begotten him, and 
given him a language to understand him, his master 
th(‘ admiral, and others; the sun knew w^ell that 
they dwelt there, but b|eause that great light had 
many other businesses, and because his master was 
but young, lu‘ s(mt him no sooner. The Indian in- 
terpreter,’' continues Alarchoii, “ then turning to 
me, said suddenly, Comest thou, therefore, to be 
our lord, and that we should serve thee.^’ To whicli 
I answered, I came not to be tlunr lord, hut rather 
their brotlier, and to give them such things as I 
had. He then inquired whether I was the sun’s 
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kinsman^ or liis child? To whicli I replied I was 
his son, blit those who were with me, though all 
bom in one country, were not his children ; upon 
which he raised his voice loudly and said, ‘ Seeing 
thou doest us so much good, and dost not wish us 
to make war, and art tln^ child of the sun, we will 
all receive thee for our lord, and always serve thee ; 
therefore w e pray thee not to depart In nee and 
leave us. After which he suddenly turned to the 
people, and began to tell them that I was the child 
of the sun, and therefore they sliould all choose me 
for their lord.'’* The Indians appc^art'd to be well 
pleased with this proposal, and assisted the Spaniards 
in their ascent of the river to the* distance of eighty- 
five leagues ; but finding it imjiossible to open a 
communication with thearmyunder Coronado, Alar- 
chon put about his ships, and returned to ]\l(‘xico.t 
After the expeditions of Coronado and Alarchon, 
in 1542, the spirit of enterprise amongst th<‘ Spaniards 
experienced some check, owing probably to the feel- 
ing of mortification and disap})ointni(‘nt w iiich ac- 
companied the return of these officers. Yet i\I(*ndoza, 
unwilling wholly to renounce the high hojx's he had 
entertained, despatched a small squadron under Ro- 
driguez Cabrillo, which traced tlu* y(‘t undiscovered 
coast of North America s^e degrees Ix'yond Cape 
Mendocino; and in 159f) and 1002, 8(^bastian Vis- 
caino extended these discoveries along tlu* coast of 
New Albion to a river which appears to have lieen 
the present Columbia. It has even been asserted 
by some authors, that, four years prior to the voyage 
of Viscaino, Juan de Fuya, a veteran Spanish pilot, 

• Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 429. Ramunio, vol. iiu p. 
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conducted a ship beyond the mouth of tlie Colum- 
bia^ and doubling Cape Flattery, entered the Straits 
of Georgia, through which he passed till he came to 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound. De Fu^a imagined, not 
unnaturally considering the imperfect and limited 
state of geographical knowledge, that he had now 
sailed through the famous and fal)ulous Strait of 
Aniaii ; and that, instead of being in the Pacific as 
Ih‘ then actually was, he had conducted his vessel 
into the &j)acioiis expanse of tin? Atlantic. With 
this information he returned to Aeapul(*o; but the 
Spanish \ iceroy received iiim coldly, and withheld 
all enc'um'agenient or reward, — a circumstance to 
which we may perhaps ascribe the cessation from 
this period of all farther attempts at discovery by 
this nation upon the north-west coast of America. 
The whole voyage of De Fuca, however, rests on 
apocryphal authority. 
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CILiPTER II. 

Ihtssian and English Voyages. 

Behring — Tchirikow — Cook and (’Icrke — Mt!iues — Vancouver — 
Kotztibue. 

As the zeal of the Spanish government in extending 
their discoveries upon th(‘ north-\vest coast of Ame- 
rica abated, another great nation, liitherto scarc(*ly 
known to Europe, undertook at a Iat(‘r jxu’iod the 
task which they had abandoned. Russia, within lit- 
tle more than half a century, had grown up from a 
collection of savag(*, undisciplined, and unconnected 
tribes, into a miglity people. Her conquests liad 
spread with amazing rapidity till tin*}" embraced the 
whole of the north of Asia, and uiid(‘r the energetic 
administration of Peter the Great, this empire assum- 
ed at once that commanding influence in tlie scale of 
European nations which it lias continued to preserve 
till the pr<‘sent times. Amongst tin* many great 
projects of this remarkable man, the solution of the 
question, wliether Asia, on the north-east, was unit- 
ed with America, occupied a prominent place, and it 
appears that during liis residence in Holland in 
he had been solicited by some of the most eminent 
patrops of discovery amongst the Dutch to institute 
an expedition to investigate the subject. The reso- 
lution he tlien formed to set this great point at rest 
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by a voyage of discovery^ was never abandoned ; but 
his occupation in war, and Ihe multiplicity of those 
state-affairs whicli engrossed his attention, caused 
him to delay its execution from year to year, till he 
was seized with his last illness. Upon his death- 
bed he wrote, with his own hand, instructions to 
Admiral Apraxiii, and an order to hav(‘ them car- 
ried into immediate execution. They directed, first, 
that one or two boats with decks should be built at 
Kamtschatke, or at any other convenient place; 
secondly, Jh;d with these a survey should be made 
of the niosi northerly coasts of his Asiatic empire, 
to determijk whether they were or wen* not conti- 
guous to America ; and, thirdly, that the persons 
to whom the expedition was intrusted should en- 
deavour to ascertain whether on these coasts there 
was any port belonging to Europeans, and keep a 
strict look-out for any European ship, taking care 
also ‘to employ some skilful men in making in- 
quiries regarding the name and situation of the 
wasts which they discovered, — of all which they 
were to k€*ep an exact journal, and transmit it to St 
^ Petersburg. 

Upon the death of Peter the Great, which happen- 
ed shortly after these instructions were drawn up, 
the Empress Catherine entered fully into his views, 
and gave orders to fit out an expedition for their ac- 
complishment. The command was intrusted to Cap- 
tain Vitus Behring. Under his orders were tw^o lieu- 
tenants, Martin Spangberg and Alexei Tchirikow ; 
and, besides other subaltern officers, they engaged 
several excellent ship-carpenters. On the 5th of Fe- 
i bruary 1725, they set out from St Petersburg, and 
on the 16th March arrived at Tobolsk, the capital 
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of Siberia. After a survey of the rivers Irtisoh, Ob, 
Ket, Jenesei, Tungusca, and Him, they wintered at 
Him, and, in the spring of 1728, proceeded down the 
river Lena to Jakutzk. The naval stores and part 
of the provisions were now intrusted to Lieutenant 
Spangberg, wlio embarked on the Judunia, intend- 
ing to sail from it into the Maia, and then by the 
Aldan into the Lena. He was followed [)y Captain 
Behring, who proc(‘eded by land with anotluT part 
of the stores, whilst Lieutenant Tehirikow staid 
at Jakutzk, with the design of transporting the re- 
mainder overland. The cause of this complicated 
division of labour was the impassable nature* of the 
country between Jakutzk and Ochotzk, which is im- 
practicable for waggons in suinm(‘r, or for sledges 
during winter. Such, indeed, were tin* difticulties 
of transporting these large bales of provisions, that 
it was the 30th July 1727 before the whole busi- 
ness was completed. In the mean time a vessel*Iiad 
been built at Ochotzk, in which the naval stores 
were conveyed to Bols<*h(‘r(‘tzkoi in Kamts(*hatka. 
From this they proceeded to Nisclinei Kaintschat- 
koi Ostrog, where a boat was built similar to the 
packet-boats us€h 1 in the Baltic. After tln^ nect ssary 
articles were shipped. Captain Behring, determin- 
ing no longer to delay the most important part 
of his enterprise, set sail from the mouth of the 
river Kamtschatka on the 14th of July, steering 
north-east, and for the first time laying down a sur- 
vey of this remote and desolate coast. When they 
reached the latitude of 64 ^ 30', eight men of the 
wild tribe of the Tschuktschi pushed off from the 
coast in a leathern canoe, called a baidar, formed of 
seal-skins, and fearlessly approached the Russian 
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ship. A communication was immediately opened 
by means of a Koriak interpreter; and;, on being in- 
vited, they came on board without hesitation. By 
these natives Behring was informed that the coast 
turned towards the w<‘st. On reaching the pro- 
montory called Serdz(‘ Kamen, the accuracy of this 
information was established, for the land was seen 
extendiiii; a great way in a wx‘stern direction, — a 
circumstajice from which Behring somewhat too 
hastily concluded, that he had reached the extrem- 
est north' rii point of Asia. lie was of opinion that 
thence l!)e coast must run to the west, and there- 
fore no junction with America could take place. Sa- 
tisfied that [ic had now fulfilled his orders, he re- 
turned to the river Kanitschatka, and again took 
up his winter-quarters at Nischiiei Kamtschatkoi 
Ostrog.* 

I^i this voyage it was conjectured by Behring and 
his officers, from th(‘ reports of the Kamtschadales, 
that in all probability another country must be si- 
tuati'd towards the east, at no great distance from 
Serdze Kamen ; yc't no immediate steps were taken 
either to complete the survey of the most northerly 
coasts of Ochozkoi, or to explore the undiscovered 
region immediately opposite the promontory. In 
the course of a campaign, liowever, against the fierce 
and indiipendent nation of the Tschuktschi, Cap- 
tain Pawlutzki penetrated by the rivers Nboina, 
Bela, and Tcherna, to the borders of the Frozen 
Sea; and, after defeating the enemy in three bat- 
tles, passed in triumph to a promontory supposed to 
be the Tgchukotzkoi Noss. From this point he sent 

• Harris’ Collection of Voyages, vol. ii. pp. 1020, 1021; Coxe’s 
Russian Discoveries, pp. 23, ^4, 04. 
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part of his little army in canoes, whilst he himself 
conducted the remaining division by land round the 
promontory, taking care to march along the seacoast, 
and to communicate every evening with his canot^s. 
In this manner Pawlutzki reached the promontory 
which is conjectun'd to have bt»en the farthest limit 
of Behring’s voyage, and thence by an inland rouU* 
returned, on 21st OctoluT 17^0, to Anadirsk, hav- 
ing advanced an important step in ascertaining th(‘ 
separation between America and the remote north- 
westerly coast of Asia. 

Although the separation of the two continents had 
been thus far fixed, a wide field of discovery yet re- 
mained unexplored ; and in 1741, Behring, Spang- 
tx?rg, and Tchirikow, once more volunteered their 
services for this purpose. Tht‘se offers were imme- 
diately accepted ; — the captain was promoted to the 
rank of a commander, the two lieubmants were mad(‘ 
captains, and instructions drawn up for the conduct of 
the expedition, in which it was directed that the desti- 
nation of the voyages should (‘astward to the con- 
tinent of America, and southward to Japan, whilst, 
at the same time, an endeavour was to be made for 
the discovery of that northern passage through tin* 
Frozen Sea which had been so repeatedly but unsuc- 
cessfully attempted by other European nations. The 
voyage to Japan, under the command of Captain 
Spangberg and Lieutenant Walton, was eminently 
successful ; and one of its material results was th(‘ 
correction of a geographical error of considerable 
magnitude, by which that island had hitherto l)een 
placed^ under the same meridian as Kamtschatka 
instead of IP more to the westward. The expedi- 
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tion of Behring, no less important and satisfactory, 
was destined to be fatal to its excellent commander : 
After a winter jpent in the harbour of Awatscha, or 
Petropalaiiska, « >n the west side of the great peninsula 
of KanitscJiatlca, Behring got his stores on board 
the two packet-boats built at Ochotzk, expressly 
for the intended American discoveries. The first of 
these, the St Peter, was that in which the com- 
mander . inbarked ; the second, the St Paul, was 
intrusted to Captain Tchirikow. Along with Beh- 
ring vei l Lewis de Lisle d<‘ la Croyere, Professor 
of Astrenomy, whilst ]\lr George William Steller, 
an experieiK jd chemist and botanist, accompanied 
Tchirikow. 

All tilings iieing ready, a council of officers was 
held, in which the question regarding the course they 
should steer was considered, and it happened, un- 
fortunately for the expedition, that an important 
error had crept into the map presented by the Aca- 
demy of Sci(‘nces at St Petersburg to the Senate, 
in laying down a coast south-east from Awatscha, 
extending fifteen degrees from west to east, whilst no 
land was marked due east. At this spot were writ- 
ten on the map the words Land seen by Don Jean 
de Gama and, trusting to the accuracy of this in- 
formation, it was determined to steer first south-east 
by east, in the hope of discovering this continent ; 
after which they might follow its coasts as a guide 
towards the north and east. On the 4tli of Jmie 1741 , 
they accordingly weighed anchor and steered south- 
(iast by south, till, on the 12th, they found them- 
selves in latitude 40'', without the slightest appear- 
ance of the coast of De Gama. Convinced at last of 
thdr error, they held on a northerly course as far as 
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50° north latitude, and were just about to steer due 
east, with the hope of reaching the’ continent of 
America, when the two ships were separated in a 
violent storm accompanied by a thick fog. Behring 
exerted every effort to rejoin his cxinsort ; but all 
proved in vain. He cruised for three days between 
50° and 51° north latitude, after which he steered 
back to the south-east as far as 45°; but Tchirikow, 
after the storm, had taken an easterly course from 
48° north latitude, so that they never m(‘t again. 

Both, however, pursued their discoveries simul- 
taneously, and on the 15th of July, being in 56° 
north latitude, Tchirikow reached the coast of 
America. The shore proved to be steep and rocky, 
and, in consequence of the high surf, he did not 
venture to approach it, but anchoring in deep water, 
despatched his mate, Hemetiew, with the long-boat 
and ten men on shore. The boat was provisioned 
for some days, the men armed and furnished with 
minute instructions as to their mode of proceeding, 
and the signals by which they were tq communi- 
cate with the ship. But neither mate, men, nor 
barge, were ever again heard of. This was the mon* 
mysterious, as all at first appeared to go well with 
them. The barge was seen from the ship to row 
into a bay behind a small cape, and the appointed 
signals were made, intimating that she had landed in 
safety. Day after day the signals agreed on con- 
tinued from the shore. The people on board be- 
gan at last to think that the barge had probably 
received damage in landing, and could not return 
till sha, was repaired, and it was resolved to send 
the small boat on shore, with the boatswain Sawe- 
Jow and six men. Amongst these were some car- 
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penters and a careenor, well armed and provided 
with the necessary materials, and the boatswain had 
orders to return with D(‘metiew in the long-boat 
the moment the necessary repairs were completed. 
Cut neither mat(‘ nor boatswain ever came back ; 
and the most dark surmises of their fate were excit- 
ed by the cessation of the signals, and the continual 
ascent of a larger volume of smoke from the land- 
ing plac(\ Next day, however, a revival of liope was 
felt at the sight of two boats whicii were observed 
rowing irom the land towards the ship. It was be- 
lieved to be Demeti{‘w and Sawelow ; and Tcliiri- 
kow ordercil all hands on deck, to prepare for set- 
ting sail on a moment’s warning. A few minutes 
changed these cheerful anticipations into sorrow ; for, 
as the l)oats a])proached, it was discovered that they 
were filled by American savages, who, seeing many 
persons on deck, instantly shipped their paddles and 
remained at a cautious distance. They then stood 
up, and crying with a loud voice Agai, agai I” re- 
turned wijjfi great speed to the shore. A strong 
west wind now rose and threatc.‘ned to dash the 
vessel on the rocky coast, so that they were obligtHi 
to weigh anchor and put to sea without the slightest 
hope of hearing any farther intelligence of their men ; 
for they had no more small boats, and all commu- 
nication with the shore was cut off. Tchirikow, how- 
ever, cruised some days in the neighbourhood, and 
when the weather became milder, returned towards 
the spot where his people landed ; but all appeared 
silent, lonely, and uninhabited; and in a council of 
the officers, it was determined to set out on their re- 
turn, though with the most poignant regret at being 
obliged to leave this remote and desolate coast with- 
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out liearinj^he slightest account of their companions. 
They arrived at Kamtschatka on the 27th of July.* 
No news of the fate of Demetiew and Sawelow ever 
reached Russia ; but it is evident that they had been 
successively attacked and murdered by the savages. 

The natives of this part of the liorth-west coast 
of America,” says Captain Burney, “ livt? princi- 
pally by hunting and catching game, in which oc- 
cupations they are in the continual practice of every 
sf)ecies of decoy. They imitate the whistlings of 
birds, — they have carved wooden masks resc^mbling 
the heads of animals, which they put on over theirowii 
and enter the woods in masquerade. They had ob- 
served the signals made to the ship by the Russian 
lx)at which first came to land; and the continuance 
of signals afterwards seen and heard by the Russians 
on board were doubtless American imitations.”t 

Exactly three days after Tchirikow descried 
land, it appears tliat Commodore Beliring also got 
sight of tlie continent in 58° 28", or, according to 
another account, 00° north latitude. The prospect 
was magnificent and awful, exhibiting nigh moun- 
tains covered from the summits with snow. One 
of these, far inland, was particularly remarked : It 
was plainly discernible sixteen German miles out 
at sea ; and Steller says in his journal, that in all 
Siberia he had not met with a more lofty moun- 
tain. $ The commodore, being much in want of wa- 
ter, approached the coast with the hope of being able 
to land. He accordingly reached the shore on the 
20th July, and anchored under a large island not 

• Muller, Decouvertes faitcs par les Ruhscs, voI. i. n. 254. 

•f Burney’s History of Nortli-eastern Voyages ol Discovery, 
n. 180. 

X Ibid. p. 104. 
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fsLT from the continent. A point of lari^^ projecting 
into the sea at this place they called St Elias Cape^^ 
as it was discov(*red on that saint's day ; whilst an- 
other hea^iand was denominated St Hermogenes; 
and between these lay a bay, in which, if it became 
necessary to take shelter, they trusted they would 
find security. Two boats were now launched, in 
the first of which, Kytrof, the master of the fleet, 
was sent to examim* the bay, whilst Steller proceed- 
ed with the other to fetch water. Kytrof found a 
conveni(hit anchorage*; and on an adjacent island 
W(Te a f( ’V empty huts formed of smooth boards, or- 
namented in some places with rude carving. With- 
in the huts they picked up a small box of ,|)oplar, a 
hollow earthen ball in which a stone rattled, conjec- 
tur(‘d to !)(' a child’s toy, and a whetstone on which 
it appeared that copper knives had been sharpened.* 
Steller, on the other hand, near the spot where he 
landed, discovered a c(‘ilar in which was a store of 
red salmon, and a sweet herb dressed for food in the 
same manner as in Kamtschatka. Near them were 
ropes, and various pieces of household furniture and 
of domestic utensils. At a short distance he came 
to a place where the savages had recently dined,— 
beside which they fomid an arrow, and an instru- 
ment for ])rocuring fire exactly similar to that used 
for the same j)urpose in Kamtschatka. The sailors 
who fetched the fresh water had found tw'o fire-places 
with the ashes newly extinguished, and near them 
a parcel of hewn wood, with some smoked fishes like 
large carp. They observed also marks of humair 
footsteps in the grass, but no natives were seen. In 


• Coxe’s liussian Discoveries, pj). 4:2, 43. 
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case, however, they should return, some small pre- 
sents, such as it was conjectured might he suited to 
their taste or their wants, were left in the huts. 
These consisted of a piece of green glazed linen, two 
iron kettles, two knives, two iron Chinese tobacco- 
pipes, a pound of tobac<*o leaves, and tw('nty large 
glass beads. Stellcr, an enthusiastic naturalist, en- 
treated that he might have the command of the small 
boat and a few men, to complete a more accurate sur- 
vey of this new coast ; but Behring, who was from 
his advanced age rather timid and over-cautious, put 
a decided negative upon the proposal ; and his scien- 
tific companion, having elimlx'd a ste(‘p rock to ob- 
tain a view of the adjacent country, found his pro- 
gress interrupted by an immediate order to conh‘ 
aboard. On descending the mountain,” says he in 
his journal, which was overspread with a forest 
without any traces of a road, finding it impassable, 1 
reascended, looked mournfully at the limits of my 
progress, turned my eyes towards the continent 
which it was not in my power to explore, and ob- 
served at the distance of a few versts some smok(‘ 
ascending from a wooded eminence. * ♦ * 

Again receiving a positive order to join the ship, I 
returned with my collection.”* 

Having put to sea next day, the 21st of July, they 
found it impossible, according to their original inten- 
tion, to explore the coast as far as 65° north latitude, 
as it seemed to extend indefinitely to the south-west. 
It was studded with many small islands, the navi- 
‘gation through which, especially during the night, 
was dangerous and tedious. On the 30th of July, 
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they discovered, in latitude 56°, an island which they 
called Tumannoi Ostrog, or Foggy Island ; and soon 
after the scurvy broke out with the most virulent 
symptoms in the ship’s crew ; so that, in hopes of pro- 
curing water, they again ran to the north, and soon 
discovered the (rontinent, with a large group of islands 
near the shore, between which they came to an- 
chor. Tliese they calknl the Schumagins, after the 
name of une of their men who died there. Whilst 
at this aiichorage the weather became boisterous, 
and SOUK brackish water procured from one of the 
largest islands increased the viruhmce of the dis- 
ease, which prevailed to an alarming degree. All 
attempts to put to sea proved for some days un- 
successful, owing to the strong contrary winds ; 
and at length oiU‘ morning they were roused by 
a loud cry from one of the islands, upon which 
they saw a fire burning. Soon after, tw o Americans 
rowed towards the ship in their canoes, which in 
shape resembled those of Greenland and Davis’ 
Strait. Tliey stopped, however, at some distance, 
and it was discovered that they not only understood 
the language of the Calumet, or Pipe of Peace, em- 
ployed by the North American Indians, but had 
these symbolical instruments along w ith them. They 
were sticks with hawks’ wings attached to one end. 
It was at first impossible to induce the natives to 
come on board ; and Behring, anxious to establish a 
(iommunication, and to become acquainted with tlie 
<*ountry, despatched Lieutenant Waxel in the boat 
with nine men well armed, amongst whom w^as a 
Tschuktschian or Koriak interpreter. It was found, 
however, that the savages were utterly ignorant of 
liis language ; and Waxel having sent some men on 
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shore, who fastened the boat by a long rope passed 
round a rock on the beach, commenced a friend- 
ly intercourse by means of signs. The Americans 
were disposed to be on the most amicable terms 
with their new acquaintances, giving them whales’ 
flesh, the only provision they appeared to possess ; 
and at last one of them so far overcame his fears as 
to join the Russian lieutenant in the boat, which 
still lay a little way from the shore. Anxious to con- 
ciliate his favour and treat him with distinction, 
Waxel somewhat thoughtlessly presented him with 
a cup of brandy ; but the effect proved the reverse of 
what was expected. He made the most ludicrous 
wry faces, spit violently out of his mouth all that he 
had not swallow^ed, and cried aloud to his compa- 
nions on the shore, complaining of the treatment he 
had experienced. Our men,'' says Mr 8 teller in 
his journal, thought the Americans liad sailors’ 
stomachs, and endeavoured to remove his disgust by 
presenting him with a lighted pipe of tobacco, which 
he accepted; but he was equally disgusted with his 
attempt to smoke. The most civilized European 
would be affected in the same manner if presented 
with toad-stool, or rotten fish and willow bark, 
which are delicacies with the Kamtschadales." It 
was evident he had never tasted ardent spirits or 
smoked tobacco till this moment ; and although every 
effort was made to sooth him and restore his con- 
fidence, by offering him needles, glass lK?ads, an 
iron kettle, and other gifts, he would accept of no- 
thing, jpind made the most eager and imploring signs 
to be set on shore. ^ this it was judged right to 
gratify him, and Wa^l, at the same time, called 
out to the sailors who were on the beach to come 
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back ; the Americans made a violent attempt to de- 
tain th(?ni, but two blunderbusses were fired over 
their heads, and had the effect of making them fall 
flat on the ground, wliilst the Russians escaped and 
rejoined their companions. 

This adventure gave them an opportunity of ex- 
amining this new people, now^ for the first time 
visited by Europeans. ‘‘ The islanders, were of 
moderate .stature, but tolerably well proportioned ; 
their arm:i and legs very fleshy. Their hair was 
straight a. ‘id of a glossy blackness; their faces brown 
and flat, hut neither broad nor large; their eyes were 
black, and tlieir lips thick and turned upwards ; 
their necks were short, their shoulders broad, and 
their bodies thick but not corpulent. Their upper gar- 
ment was made of whah‘s’ intestines, their breeches 
of seals' skins, and their caps formed out of the hide 
of sea-lions, adorm‘d with heathers of various birds, 
especially the hawk. Thbir nostrils were stopped 
with grass, and their noses as flat as Calmucks' ; their 
faces painted, some with red, others with different 
colours ; and some of them, instead of caps, wore 
liats of bark, coloured green and red, open at the 
top, and shaped like candle-screens, apparently for 
protecting the eyes against the rays of the sun. 
These hats, might lead us to suppose that the na- 
tives of this part of America are of Asiatic descent ; 
for the Kamtschadales and Koriaks wear the like, of 
which several specimens may be seen in the Mu- 
seum at 8t Petersburg."* 

At this time Behring being confined by severe 
sickness, the chief commamyell on Waxel, who was 
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preparing to sail, when seven Americans came in 
their boats to the ship's side, and two of them catch- 
ing hold of the entrance-ladder, presented their bon- 
nets and a carved image of bone, bearing some re- 
semblance to a human figure. They likewise held 
up the calumet, and would have come aboard, but 
the sailors were taking up the anchor, and the breeze 
freshening, they were undOir the necessity of making 
towards the shore as quickly as possible. There was 
time, however, to give a few^ presents, and as the ship 
passed by the point w^here they stood, she was sa- 
luted with loud and friendly sliouts.’^' 

They had now to strugj^ against a tedious con- 
tinuance of westerly wind, accompaniwl with thick 
fogs, whicli rendered the navigation in these un- 
known seas perilous in the extreni(\ On tlul 24th 
of September the mist cleared away, and disclosed 
a high and desolate coast, which a strong south wind 
made it dangerous to approach. The majority of 
the crew were by this time disabled by the scurvy, 
and the rest so weak, that to manage? th(‘ vessel 
during the tempestuous weather was almost impos- 
sible. A violent ga|iP soon after began to blow from 
the west, which gradually increased, and drove th(‘ 
ship far to the south -cRst. The storm continued for 
seventeen days, — a fact to which there are few paral- 
lels in the history of shipw recks ; and the pilot, 
Andrew Hesselberg, who had s(^rved for fifty years 
in several parts of the world, declared he had never 
witnessed so long and terrible a gale. Meanwlule 
they carried as little sail as possible, and were driven 
for a fortnight at the m^cy of the wdnd, under a sky 
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as black as midnight, so tha| all the time they saw 
neither sun nor stars. Whej| the storm abated, they 
found themselv(!s, by the ship's reckoning, in 48° 18" 
north latitud(^ Sleller, in hi^s journal, draws a strik- 
ing [)icture of their extreme misery : — The general 
distress and mortality," says lu*, increased so fast, 
tiial not only the sick died, but those who still strug- 
gled to b<‘ numbered on^||e healthy list, when re- 
lieved froi!« their posts, faulted and fell down dead, 
of whicli tl'e scaiitin(‘ss of water, the want of bis- 
cuits and brandy, cold, w(‘t, nakedness, v^ermin, fear 
and terrcM*, w(‘re not tin' least causes."'^ In these cir- 
cumstances ii b(‘canie diffi^lt to determine whether 
they should return to Katripchatka or seek a harbour 
on tin* nearest Aiuerictau coast. At last, in a council 
of oflic||i;s, they eml>raced tlie first of th(‘se alterna- 
tives, and again sailed north, after which they steered 
towards the west. 

On the 29th of October they approached two 
islands resembling the two first of the Kurilian 
group. The iong-wished-for coast of Kamtschatka, 
liowever, did not appear, and the condition of the 
vessel and crew began to be de|^orable. The men, 
notwithstanding their diseased state and w'ant of 
proper food, were obliged to work in the cold ; and 
as the continual rains had now changed into hail and 
snow, and the nights shortened and grew darker, 
their sufferings were extreme. The commodore him- 
self had been for some time totally disabled by dis- 
ease from taking an active command, his wonted en- 
ergy and strength of mind left him, and he became 
childishly suspicious and indolent. Amongst the 
seamen the sickness was so dreadful, that the two 

• C»>xe’s Russian Discoveries, p. !>.'». 
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whose bertli use^ to be at the ruddca*, were led 
to it by others, wko ‘ emselves could walk wj^ 
difficulty/ When pne uld steer no lon«?er, another 
equally feeble was sup wrted to Jiis place. Many 
sails they duwt not hois Ix^cause no one w^as strong 
enough to lower them i case of ne(‘d, whilst some of 
the sheets were so thin ar d rotten, that a violent wind 
would have tom them t |ie(‘es. The rest of this in- 
teresting but deeply affe( ting voyage may be given in 
the excellent abstract of paptain Burney. “On No- 
vember 4th, at eight in e morning, they once more 
saw^ land ; but only the ►ps of the mountains at first 
appeared, and the shore distant, that, although 

they stood towards it th lole day, night came on 
t^fore they could get nea ‘iiough to l(K)k for anchor- 
age. At noon that day ti^j w made their lat|||^e by 
observation to be5(j° nort . On the morn rh^ of the 
5th, it was discovered thai almost all the shrouds on 
the starboard side of the shib wert‘ broken, which hap- 
pened from contraction a™ tenseness caused by the* 
Irosy for, without other fiention made of the wea- 
ther, it is complaiij^ thai the cold was insupport- 
able. In this dis the commodore orden^d tin* 
lieutenant to call afF the officers together, to consult 
on their best mode of proceeding ; and the increased 
numbers of the sick, with the want of fresh water, 
determined them at all hazards to 8(‘ek relief at this 
land. The wind was northerly, and they had sound- 
ings at the depth of thirty-seven fathoms, with a 
sandy bottom. They now steered in towards the 
land, west-south-west and south-west, and two 
hours Rfter, at five in the evening, they anchored 
in twelve fathoms, the %)ttom sand, and veered out 
three quarters of a cable. The sea now began to run 
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high, and at six the cable gave way. Andl^^ 
anchor was let gOy yet the ship struck twice, though 
they found, by tin' lead, five fathoms depth of water. 
The cable quickly parted; and it was fortunate a 
tliird anchor was not ready, for whilst they were 
preparing it a high wave threw the ship over ^ bank 
of rocks, where all at once she was in still water. 
They now dropt their an^or in four fathoms and a 
half, about (>()0 yards from the land, and lay quiet 
during Ihe rest of the night ; but in the morning 
they found themselves surrounded with rocks and 
breakers. They were certain that the coast of Kamt- 
schatka was not far but the condition of 

the ship and the crt'w, wwh the advanced season of 
the year, rendered it apparent that they must rck 
main.||^n this land all winter. Those who were 
able td'work went on shore to prepare lodgings for 
the sick. This they accomplished by digging pits or 
caverns between some sandhills near a brook which 
ran from a mountain to the sea, using their sails as 
a temporary covering. There was no appearance of 
inhabitants ; nor were anylreea^pn, although drift- 
wood was found along the slioUfe No grass nor an- 
tiscorbutic herbs were discoverable ; the island, in- 
deed, was so deeply covered with snow, that even if 
it produced any antis(‘ptic plants, the patients had 
not strength to lay them open ; and at this time 
the Russians were little acquainted with the proper 
remedies for this dreadful disease. On the 8th of 
November they began to transport the sick to the 
miserable habitations which had been prepared for 
them ; and it was remarkable that some who seem- 
ed the least reduced, expired the moment they were 
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exposed to the fresh air^ and others in making an 
attempt to stand upon deek.‘^‘ 

On the 9th of November, Behring himself was 
carried ashore by four men on a liand-barrow, care- 
fully secured from th(^ air. The ship liad been east 
on the: east side of the islainl, and the coast was 
examined botli to tlie north and soutli ; but no traces 
of inhabitants were foiling Along the shores wen* 
many sea-otters, and the int(*rior swarmed witli blue 
and white foxes. We saw/' says StelhT in his jour- 
nal, the most dismal and t(‘rrifying objects : the 
foxes mangl(‘d the dead Ix'fon* tlu'v could b(‘buri(‘(l, 
and were even not afraid Jp approach tin* living and 
helpless who lay scat t(*n‘Miere and th(‘r(‘, and smell 
to them like dogs. This man (‘Xclaiined that he was 
p(^rishing of cold ; tin* other com])laim‘d of J|iiing(*r 
and thirst ; and their mouths W(‘re so much affected 
by scurvy, that their gums gn‘W over tlu'ir teeth 
like a spong(‘. Tin* stone-foxes, which swarnu'd 
round our dw(*llings, became so bold and inisehie- 
vous, that they carri(‘d away and destroy(*d differ- 
ent articles of provision ithd clothing. Om* took a 
shoe, anoth(*r a third a glove, a fourth a 

coat ; and they ^n stoh* tin* iron impbrnn iits ; 
whilst all attempts to drive them away were inelTec- 
tual."t 

• “ It must,” sav-s (’antain Jiurnov, Ik* iht* memory of 

many, the ^reat eare with wliirh the ajKirtm<‘nls ol' the siek wen» 
^tarded a|^inst the admission of i'lesti air, and in few instances 
more than in what was called tin* sick-hiTth on board a ship <»f‘ 
war, where it was cnstomarv to keep a mimlK*r of' «liseused persons 
lalKnir^ under different maladies enclosed and (Towded to};etlu*r; 
and ibrtunately, since the date of this f‘,\|M*(lition, tlie mana^ennmt 
of the sick w itli resjK*ct to air has undergone a \ery essential reform.'’ 

d* g'oxe’s Russian Discoveries, pp. Jb 
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Lieutenant Waxel^ on whom;, since the illness of 
the commodore, tiu command devolved^ and Ky- 
trow, the ship-master, continued healtliy at sea ; 
and tlie nec(‘ssity lor exertion, in seeing every thing 
sent on sliore, had a favourable elh^ct in r(‘pell- 
ing the attacks of the diseas<‘. At last, however, 
tJiey too w(‘re laid up, and soon liecame so weak, 
that, on tli‘ 21st of NovcinlxT, tiny W('r(‘ carrii'd 
asliore lik(‘ th(‘ rest. During this dn^adful residence 
on the i.sS.'Uivl, tln‘ intm liv<‘d (‘luetly on the flesh 
of the ,s< a -otters, which was so hard and tough 
that it coiilu scarcely bt‘ torn to [)iec(‘s hy the te(*th. 
The intestine.^ were most^ used for the sick ; and 
StelliT, in his d(\scriptions of the marine ani- 
mals of thes(‘ regions, reckons the n(‘sh of tin' sea- 
otter as a sp(‘cific against tln‘ scurvy. WIk'ii not 
wanted for food they wen* killed for their fine 
skins, 900 Ixaiig colUrted on tin* island, and I'qual- 
ly divided among the cr(‘W. A d(‘ad whah', wliich 
was thrown upon the coast, tiny called their maga- 
ziin‘, as it proved a resourci' winm notliing better 
could be got. The flesli was j^ito small piee(‘s, 
which they lioiled a long time jH s(‘parat<* tin* oil 
from it as mucli as possilili*, and the remaining 
hard and sint'wy parts they swallowed without 
chewing. 

In this miserable manner they continued to sup- 
port life ; hut some of the crew sunk daily under the 
disease, and on the Otli of Decannber tin* commo- 
dore expired. Behring was an officer of extraordi- 
nary merit ; and, until reduced by the disease of 
which he became the victim, endowed with unshaken 
perseverance and energy. His voyage set at rest the 
disputed T>oint regarding the st'paration of the two 
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continents of Asia and America ; and he has de^ 
sen edly bequeathed his name to the strait which 
he was the first to explore, and the desolate island 
on which he died. It is melancholy to think, that 
after the exertions he had made in the cause of na- 
val discovery, his life terminated so miserably ; for 
it may almost be said that he was buried alive ; The 
sand rolled down continually from the side of the 
cavern in which he lay, and at last covcTod his 
feet ; nor would he suffer it to be removed, saying, 
he felt warmth from it, when he was cold in all 
other parts ; it thus gradually increased upon him 
till his body was more thiicn half concealed ; so that, 
wlien he at last expired, it was found necessary to 
unearth him previously to his being interred. Beh- 
ring,’" says Steller, who was by no means disposed to 
exaggerate the good qualities of his commander, ‘^Mis- 
played in his illness the most affecting resignation to 
the will of the Supreme Being, and enjoyed his un- 
derstanding and speech to the last. He was con- 
vinced that the crew had been driven on an un- 
known land ; yetjie would not terrify others by de- 
claring his opinioS; but cherished their hopes and 
encouraged their exertions. He was buried accord- 
ing to the Protestant ritual, and a cross was erected 
over liis grave to mark the spot, and to serve also as 
an evidence that the Russians had taken possession 
of the country.”* 

Soon after the death of the commodore the whole 
crew w(‘re sheltered from the severity of the winter 
in subterranean dwellings contiguous to each other, 
and recovered so much strength by the use of sweet 


Coxe’s Russian Discoveries, p. 79* 
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and excellent water, and the flesh of the sea-animals 
killed ill hunting, that their existence became com- 
paratively comfortable. Of the manner in which 
they passed th«‘ir time during the dreary winter 
months, from December to May, Steller has left 
us in his journal a minute and interesting account. 
In March the sea-otters disappeared, either from 
the instinct of changing their abode at particular 
seasons of the year, or banished by continual perse- 
cution; but their place was supplied by other ma- 
rine animals, which, in their turn, also left them. 
“ To supply ourselves with fuel,” says Steller, was 
likewise a considerable l«|bour : As tlu‘ island pro- 
duced nothing but willoAV-bushes, and the drift- 
wood was often deeply buried in the snow till the 
end of IMarch, we were compelled to bring it from 
a distance of even fifteen or sixteen versts ; and our 
load upon these expeditions amounted to from sixty 
to eighty pounds, besides our hatchets and kettles, 
with the nec(‘ssary implements for mending our 
shoes and clothes. In April, however, we were re- 
lieved from this labour by the thaw and breaking 
up of the vessel.” An anecdot# of an escape made 
by them in hunting, as it is given by the same 
lively writer, presents us with a striking picture of 
their manner of life upon the island. On the 5th 
of April,” says he, during a gleam of favourable 
weather, Steneser and myself, with my Cossack and 
a servant of Behring, went on a hunting expedi- 
tion. Having killed as many sea-otters as we were 
able to carry, we made a fire in a cliflT, where we 
proposed to pass the night. At midnight a violent 
hurricane arose, and the snow fell in such quantities 
that we should have been buried had we not run 
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<x>iitinually backwards and forwards. In the morn- 
ing, after a long and fruitless search for slielter, we 
resigned ourselves to our fate ; but tlie C'ossack for- 
tunately discovered a large cavern, whicli s(‘emed 
to have been formed by an earthquake, where we 
entered with our provision and wood. It afforded 
a secure retreat from th(‘ weather, contained a ca- 
vity in wliich we could hide our provisions from the 
depredations of tlie stone- foxes, and was provid- 
ed with an aperture whicli served the purpose of a 
chimney. The cave and bay, which were named in 
compliment to me, were inhabited by numerous 
foxes, which retired on our approacli through the 
chimney ; but the smoke from our fire caused such 
a spitting and sneezing amongst them, as gave no 
small diversion to tlu; party. At night, lunvever, 
they occasionally returned into the cavern, and 
amused themselves with taking away our caps, and 
playing other similar gamlx)ls. On the 4th we rt‘- 
turned to our abode with a rich booty, and were 
received with great delight by our companions, who 
thought us lost.”* 

On the fith of J\Iay, such of the crew as were 
able to work began to build from the relics of the 
wreck a vessel, which was inbmded to carry the 
survivors to Kamtschatka. Their numl>er was now 
reduced to forty-five, thirty having died on the 
island, including the three carpenters ; but a Si- 
berian Cossack named Starodubzow, who had for 
some time worked as a shipwright at Ochotzk, su- 
perintended the building of the new ship. At first 
they wer^ put to great inconvenience from a defi- 

• Wo luive availed ourselves of Coxe’s translation of this pas- 
gage, as published in iiis llussiau Discoveries, pp. 85, 88. 
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ciency of tar ; but by an ingenious contrivance it 
v/as cxtract(?d from the new cordage which they had 
to spare. Aftci being cut and picked^ they put it 
into a larg(^ copj)er k(‘ttle, having a cover fitting 
clos(*, with a hole in the middle. Th(‘y then took 
another vessel wdth a similar cover, which they 
fix(d firm in th(‘ ground, and upon this set tlie 
r^jpper ketll(‘ tiinied upside dowm, tlie apertures in 
the lids ! ' ing placed exactly against each other. 
Part of this inachiiKTy was tin n buried in the earth, 
and a lin kindled round what was above ground, 
by which means the tar of the new cordage melted, 
and ran uiio the inferior vessel. This contrivance 
having nmioved ilieir greatest difficulty, by the 10th 
of August the new vessel was laiiiiclied, and on the 
Kith, Li(‘utenant Wax(‘l st‘t sail with the melaneholy 
remnant of his crew ; but, owing to contrary winds, 
they did not make the (*oast of Karntsehatka till the 
25tli, although from Behring’s Island the distance 
was not more than thirty Geniian miles. On the 
27 th they ancliored in Awatchka Bay ; and the Cos- 
sack, Starodubzow, to whose efforts in constructing 
the vessel, the preservation of the crew was mainly 
owing, received the rank of sinbojarski, a degree of 
Siberian nobility. Such is an account of the cele- 
brated and unfortunab' expedition of ("ommodore 
Behring, of which the results were highly important 
to g(‘ographical science, although dearly bought by 
the death of so many brave men. 

Although Lord Mulgrave had failed in his at- 
tempt to discover, by a northerly course, a communi- 
cation between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans,^ 


Polar Seas and Regions, 3d edit. p. 327 — 335. 
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the British government did not abandon all hope ; 
and in 1770, Captain James Cook, who had al- 
ready established his reputation as the greatest of 
modern navigators, was selected by the Admiralty 
to conduct another expedition, reversing only the 
plan, and endeavouring to sail from the Pacific into 
the Atlantic, instead of from the Atlantic into the 
Pacific. . 

In prosecution of this plan, on the 12th of July 
1770 , Cook sailed from Plymouth Sound in the 
Resolution, leaving instructions for the Discovery, 
the command of which was intrusted to Captain 
Charles Clerke, to join him at the Cape. From that 
place the two ships proceeded, in a course marked 
by important discoveries, through the Southern He- 
misphere, by Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand, 
Otaheite and the Sandwich Islands. They then 
steered north-eastward, and on the 7th of March, 
in latitude 44 ^"^ north, came in sight of the Ameri- 
can continent at the coast of New Albion. Owing 
to unfavourable winds, which forced the ships to 
the south, it was the 29th befon* Cook anchored in 
Nootka Sound, where he was soon visited by thirty 
boats of the natives, carrying eac'h from three to 
seven or eight persons, both men and women. At 
first none of the Americans would venture within 
either ship, and from the circumstance of their 
boats remaining at a short distance all night, as if 
on watch, it was evident they regarded the arrival 
of the strangers with much suspicion. A friendly 
intercourse, however, was soon established ; and 
although ,theft, particularly of any iron utensil, 
was unscrupulously committcid, they were pretty fair 
and honest in their mode of barter. They were," 
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gays Cook^ docih?, courteous, and good-natured ; 
but quick in resenting what they looked upon as an 
injury, and, lik< most otlier passionate people, as 
soon forgetting it. Their stature was rather below 
the common size of Europeans ; and although at 
first, owing to tln^ paint and grease which covered 
their skins, it was believed that they were of a cop- 
per complexion, it was afterwards discovered that 
they were in reality a white people. They were 
well armed with pikes, some headed with bone akd 
many with ron ; besides whi<*h they carried bows, 
slings, knives, and a short club, like the palbw of 
the New Zealanders ; their arrows were barbed 
at the point, and the inner end feathered.'* A dis- 
pute occurred after the arrival of the English, lx‘- 
tween the inhabitants of the northern and southern 
coasts of the sound ; but a pacific treaty was con- 
cluded, and the event celebrated by a species of 
music, in which th(‘y bore alternate parts. Their 
songs,” says Captain Burney, wdio was himself pre- 
sent, were given in turn, the party singing having 
their pikes erected. When the first finished they 
laid down their pikes, and the other party reared 
theirs. What they sung was composed of few notes, 
and as wild as could have been expected ; yet it w^as 
solemn and in unison, and what I thought most ex- 
traordinary, they were all well in tune with each 
other. The words were at times given out by one 
man, as a parish-clerk gives out the first line of a 
psalm.”* 

It appeared evident to Captain Cook, that previ- 
ous to this, the inhabitants had never entertained 
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any direct communication with Europeans. They 
were not startled/* says he^ the report of a 

musket, till one day, upon endeavouring to prove 
to us that arrows and spears would not penetrate 
their war-dresses, a gentleman of our company shot 
a musket-ball through one of them folded six times. 
At this they were so much staggered, that their 
ignorance of fire-arms was plainly seen. This was 
afterwards confirmed when we used tliem to shoot 
birds, the manner of which confounded them.*' On 
the sJiips leaving Nootka Sound, the natives accom- 
pani^^ their farewell with a singular (‘xhibition : 

When the anchor was heaving up,” says Burney, 

they assembled in tlieir boats, which covered tin* 
cove, and began a song, in which tlnw flourished the 
swords, saws, hatchets, and other things, which they 
had obtained from us. In th(‘ midst of this vah'dic- 
tory chorus, one man, mounted on a stage of loose 
Ixiards, wliich was supported by the jx'Oph* in the 
nearest canoes or boats, danced with a wooden mask 
on, which he occasionally changed, making himself 
resemble sometimes a man, sometimes a bird, and 
sometimes an animal. Of these masks they have 
great variety, and they parted with them willing- 
ly, except those of the human face ; if they sold 
any of these, it seemed to be with some repug- 
nance, as if they were jiarting with the image of a 
frien<|^r a relation, and were ashamed to be seen 
so doing.*** 

F^om Nootka Sound Captain Cook mad(‘ a survey 
of the coast by Mount Saint Elias, till he arrived at 
a cape which turned short to th<? north, to which he 


Bumoy’s North-eastern Vo 3 'ages of Discovery, pp. 217, 218. 
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gave the name of Cape Hinchinbroke ; thence he pro- 
ceeded to Prince William's Sound ; after which he 
pursued the coast to the west, which was found to 
take a southerly direction, as described by Behring 
and Tchirikow. I’hese navigators, however, as we 
have seen, had not made a very particular exami- 
nation; and altliough the tenor of Cook’s instruc- 
tions did not j)ermit liim to devote much time to 
the exploring rivers or inlets, till he reached the 
latitude of (in’, still that emin(*nt oflicer deemed 
himself at ‘iberty to comi)h‘t(‘ an accurate survey 
of this hiiie rto iii)discovere(i ( uast, from the arm of 
the sea afo "wards denominated C/Ook’s Inlet round 
the great Peninsula of Alaska, terminating in Cape 
Oonamak, He thence j)roce(‘ded along the shores 
of Bristol Bay, till he doubl(‘d Cape N(‘wenham, 
from which he st(‘(‘red in a north-(‘asterly direction 
and anchored in Norton Sound. Leaving this the 
ships entered Behring’s Strait, and followed the 
coast to the north-west, till they doubled a pro- 
montory situated in ()5 ’ 45" north latitude, which 
they Uiuned Prince of Wales’ Cape, regarding it 
as the western extremity of all America hitherto 
known. Soon after, in the evening they discerned 
th(‘ coast of Asia, and standing across the strait came 
to anchor in a bay of the Tschuklschi country, near a 
village from which the natives crow ded to the shore. 
Observing this. Cook landed with three boats well 
armed, and was received by the Tschuktschf with 
cautious courtesy. About forty mc'ii, armed each with 
a spontoon, besides bow and arrow^s, stood drawn up 
on a rising ground close by the village, ‘and as the 
English drew near, three of thorn came down to- 
wards the shore, politely taking off their caps and 
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making low bows. On seeing some of the English 
leap from their boats they retired, and exj)ressed by 
signs their desire that no more should land ; but 
when Cook advanced alone, with some small pre- 
sents in his hand, their (*onfidence was restored, 
and they exchanged for them two fox-skins and two 
seahorse- teeth. All this time they never laid down 
their weapons, but held them in constant n‘adiness, 
except for a short time, when four or five persons 
disarmed themselves to give the English a song and 
a dance ; even then, however, they placed them in 
such a manner that they could reach them in an 
instant, and evidently for greater siTurity they de- 
sired their audience to sit down during the dance. 
This Asiatic people, although dwelling within fifty 
miles of the American coast, were evidently a dif- 
ferent race from the inhabitants of the shores of 
Behring’s Strait. All the Americans wdiom the 
English had seen since their arrival on the coast 
were low of stature, with round chubby faces and 
high cheek-lx)nes. The Tschuktschi, on the con- 
trary, had long visages, and werv stout aud well 
made. Several things which they had w ith them, 
and more particularly their clothing, showed a de- 
gree of ingenuity surpassing what one could ex- 
pect among so northern a people. Their dress con- 
sisted of a cap, frock, breeches, boots, and gloves, 
all made of leather or skins extremely well dressed, 
somew^ith the fur on, some without it, and the 
quivers which contained their arrows were made of 
red leather neatly embroidered, and extremely beau- 
tiful.* * 


Cook’s Voyages, vol. vi. pp. 409, 410, 411. 
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From this bay the ships again stood over to the 
north-east, and, continuing their examination of the 
American coast, ( Ook soon found himself surround- 
ed by the dreary features which mark the scenery 
of the Polar latitudes; a dark and gloomy sky, 
thick showers of snow and hail, and immense fields 
and mountains of ice, covered in some places by the 
huge forms of the walrus or seahorse, which lay in 
herds of maJiy hundreds, huddling like swine one 
over the oilier. The flesh of these animals, when 
new killed, was preferred by the crew to their com- 
mon fan of salt meat, but within four and twenty 
hours it becamt rancid and fishy. From a point of 
land, which was denominated Cape iMulgrave, they 
now (‘xplored the coast to the latitude of 70° 29", 
where their progr(‘ss was arrestee^ by an unbroken 
wall of ice apparently stretching from continent to 
continent. ^’ At this time tin nearest land was about 
a league distant, and the farthest eastern point seen 
a low headland much encumbered with ice, to which 
Cook gave the name of Icy Cape, and which, till 
the recent discoveries of Captain Beechey, constitut- 
ed the extreme limit of European discovery in that 
quarter of the globe. It was now the end of August ; 
and as nothing farther could be attempted at that 
season on the American coast, the ships return- 
ed to the Sandwich Islands, with the intention of 
resuming in the succeeding summer the attell^t for 
the discovery of a communication between the Pa- 
cific and the Atlantic, — an object which their great 
commander did not live to execute, having been 
killed in an unfortunate scuffle with the natives of 


• Cook’s Voya^s, vol. vi. pp. 415, 417. 
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Owliyhee on the 11th of February 177^^* The far- 
ther conduct of the expedition now fell to Clerke 
and King, and an attempt was made to peiietraU* 
beyond Icy Cape ; but the continued fields of ice 
rendertni it utterly al>ortive. The ships tluTefore 
having repassed Behring's Strait, came to anchor in 
the Bay of St Peter and St Paul in Kaintschatka. 
Here Captain Clerke, who had long been in a de- 
clining state, died ; upon which, to tin* gr(‘at satisfac- 
tion of the crews and officers of Indh shi]>s, who wen* 
sick of the dreary navigation in these inhospitabh* 
latitudes, they returned honn*. 

Subsequent to the voyages of Cook and Clerke, 
the north-west coast of Ann*rica was ^ isitt'd at dif- 
ferent periods by I\1 cares, Vancouver, and Kotzebue; 
and though the limit of discovery was not extend- 
ed beyond l<*y (.'ape, tin* shores wctc mon* minutely 
examined, and a beneficial commercial int(‘rcoiirs(‘ 
estalilished with the natives. Of Captain i^Jeari's’ 
voyages, the great oliject was to (‘stablish a tradt* 
between China and tin? north-west coast of Ame- 
rica. For tins purpose an association of tin* leading 
mercantile men in B(*ngal fitU*d out two vessels, — 
the Nootka, commanded by i\leares liimself, and 
the Sea-otter by Lieutenant Walter Tipjn’ng. The 
Sea-ott<T in the first instance took a cargo of opium 
to Malacca, thence she proceeded to Ann*rica, and is 
know# to have made Prince William’s Sound ; but 
after leaving that harbour no accounts of her wen* 
ever received, and it appears certain that she and 
her crew perished at sea. Tin* fate of Meares in tin* 
Nootka was scarcely more tolerable : After a te- 
dious and perilous navigation in the China Seas. 
*^,^ey made their way through the straits b(*tw(*en 
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Oonamak and Oonalaska against a current running 
seven knots an hour, from which they sailed across 
to America by th( Schumagin Islands, and anchor- 
ed under Cape IJouglas.* Thence they proceeded 
to Prince William’s Sound to winter ; and their 
resid('nce hero during October, November, and De- 
cember, though dreary and tedious, was not with- 
out its comforts. The natives were fricMidly, and 
brought tin m provisions ; they caught plenty of ex- 
cellent salmon, and the large floeks of ducks and 
geese afTordf I constant sport to the officers, and a 
seasonable mpply for th(‘ lablt*. But the horrors of 
an Arctic v.nter l)egaii soon to gather round them: 
The ice closed in upon the ship ; tin* snow ftdl so 
thick that all ex( reise became impossible ; tin* ducks 
and g(‘ese eoUirted into Hocks and passed away to 
the southward ; th(‘ fish totally deserted the creeks; 
and the nativi's, a migratory race , imitating th(‘ 
instinct of tlu‘S(‘ lower sjuries, travelled off in a 
body with their tinnporary wigwams to a more ge- 
nial district. To add to these distr(‘sses the scur- 
vy made its a[)pearance ; wliilst tin* sun described 
weekly a smaller circle, and shed a sickly and me- 
lancholy light. Even at noon, through an atmos- 
phere obscured by perpetual snows, tnum ndous 
mountains forbade almost a sight of the sky, and 
cast their nocturnal shadows over the ship in the 
midst of day.” Tlu* decks were incapable of re- 
sisting the inb'iise freezing of the night, and the 
lower part of them was covered an inch thick with 
a hoar frost that had all the appearance of snow, 
notwithstanding fires were kept constantly burning 
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of tjie twenty-four. ^ Between the 
months of lianuary and May, twenty-||hree nien 
died of *^he sOurvy, and the rest of th^ crew were 
so disal^e<^ as to be incapable of any labour ; but 
the sun's return and the commencement of more 
genial weather produced an instantaneous effect 
on the health and spirits of the crew. The natives 
returned, and assured the poor sufferers that the 
cold must soon l)e gone, making them understand by 
signs that the summer would commence about the 
middle of JMay ; and the sun, which now began to 
make a larger circle ov(*r the hills, not only chased 
away the huge and gloomy shadows that like a 
funeral-pall had covered the ship, but brought bltck 
the fish to the rivers, and the migratory birds to the 
shore ; so that they soon (‘iijoyed an ample supply 
of fresh food. On the 17lh of iVIay, a g(‘neral break- 
ing up of the ice took place throughout the cov(*, and 
the feeling that tliey were once more in clear water, 
with the prospect of soon leaving a scene of so much 
distress and horror, cheered the minds of the crew 
ivith inexpressible comfort.^ Thes(* happy antici- 
pations were soon realized by their sailing from 
Prince of Wales’ Sound on the 21st June, and reach- 
ing the hospitable cluster of the Sandwich Isles, 
where such was the effect of the g(‘nial climate, that 
in ten days’ residence every complaint had disap- 
peare4. On the 2d of September they left tin* Sand- 
wich Islands, and arrived on the 20th October at 
Macao in CIHna. 

It may easily be imagined, that during so disas- 
trous’‘ a^sojourn on the American shore, little or no 

• Meares’ Voyages, vol. i. Introductory Voyage, p, 47. 
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progress collTd he made in thf 
which wai ragged ; tnd at no greai 4ista^ Were 
mountains^ coven Mi with thick woods lor ab2>ut 
two- thirds of "their ascent, beyond which they ter- 
minated in immense masses of naked rock. The 
black-pine grew in great plenty, and^a few black- 
currant busli(‘s were noticed, but no other kind of 
fruit or vee* table. The number of savages seen by 
Meares did not exceed 500 or bOO, and these had 
no fixed pla* of abod(‘, but wandered up and down 
as faney o*' necessity impel !«<] thcnn. They were 
strong and atlib-tic, rathtT <‘xee(‘diug th(‘ common 
stature of Kun [)(*ans, with prom i mail cheek-honi^s, 
ro^nd flat fac\.s, ey(‘s small and black, and hair, 
which they cut short round the ]i(‘ad, of tlu' same 
jetty colour. A slit in (In* und(T li]), parallel to 
the mouth, and a p(‘rforation in tin* sei>tuni of the 
nose, in \vhi(*h was ins<‘rted a large quill or a piece 
of bark, gave them a bi(b'()us look ; w hilst a sin- 
gular practic<* of powd(‘riug their liair with the 
down of birds, allowing the frostwork and icicles 
to hang from the lH*ard, and painting the neck 
and face with red ochre, in(‘r(‘ascd the savage sin- 
gularity of their a})pearan(*e. Their clothing con- 
sisted of a single frock of the se.a-otter skin reach- 
ing to their knees. When employed in thejr canoes, 
they used a (Jress made of the (‘iilrails of the 
whale, which covered the liead, and was so dis- 
posed that it could be tied round the hole in which 
they sat, so as to prevent the water irom getting 
into the canoe, wdiilst it kept the lower part of the 
body warm and dry. Their hardihood and capa- 
city of enduring pain astonished the English, and 
was remarkably evinced upon an occasion men- 
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tioned by Meares : — In the course of the winter/* 
says he, among other rubbish, several broken 
glass bottles had been thrown out of the ship, and 
one of the natives, who was searching among them, 
cut his foot in a very severe manner. On seeing it 
bleed, we pointed out what had caused the wound, 
and applied a dressing to it, which he was made to 
understand was the remedy we ourselves applied 
on similar occasions ; but he and his companions 
instantly turned the whole into ridicul(*, and at the 
same time taking some of the glass, they scarified 
their legs and arms in a most cruel and extraordi- 
nary manner, informing us that nothing of that 
kind could ever hurt them.*’* 

The disastrous result of this first expedition did 
not deter either IMeares or his liberal employers 
from hazarding a second voyage to the same coast, 
which was atbmded with more important results. 
The Felice, of 230 tons burden, and the Ijihigenia, 
of 200, were fitted out on this adventure ; tin* com- 
mand being given to Captains ]\I(‘ares and Douglas. 
Both vessels were copper- bottom (*d and strongly 
built, and their crews consisted of Europeans and 
Chinese, among whom were some excellent smiths, 
shipwrights, and other artisans. The taking the 
Chinamen aboard was an experiment. Before this 
time they had never formed part of the crew of 
an English merchant-ship; and it is but justice 
to say that they proved hardy, good-humoured, 
and industrious. Two other very interesting pas- 
sengers were on board of Captain Meares’ ship, — 
Teanna, a prince of Atooi, one of the Sandwich 
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Isles, who had volunteered to leave his native coun- 
try when Meares visited it during his former expe- 
dition; and Cornekala, a native of King George^s 
Sound, who liad at the same time entreated to be 
carried to China. Of these two specimens of savage 
life Teanna was by far tln^ finest, both in moral 
and in physical qualities. He was about thirty- two 
years old, m‘ar six feet five inelies in stature, and 
in strength almost Herculean. His carriage was 
dignifi(‘d, and, in const‘qiience of the respect paid to 
his superior rank in his own country, possessed an 
air of distinction, to which his familiarity with 
European manners had not communicated any stiff- 
ness or embarrassment, (kirnckala, on the other 
liaiid, though cunning and sagacious, was a stranger 
to the generous qualities which distinguished the 
prince of the Sandwich Isles. He was kind and 
honest when it Huit<‘d liis own interest; but stole 
without scrupl(‘ whatiwcT he wished to have, and 
could not procure by fairer means. Brass and cop- 
per were metals which he might almost be said to 
worship. CopfHT halfpence, buttons, saucepans, — 
all possessed in his eyes the highest charms. It was 
evident that he coveted the brass buttons of the cap- 
tain’s uniform ; and his mode of fixing his eyes on 
the object of his d(*sire, and the pangs of ungratified 
avarice, as exhibited in the contortions of his coun- 
tenance, proved matter of much amusement to the 
crew. The cause of his insatiable thirst for copper 
liecame afterwards apparent. 

In tile mean time Captain JMeares found it neces- 
sary to separate from his consort, whose slow sail- 
ing threatened to impede his progress ; and, after a 
long and hazardous passage, the ship anchored in 
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Friendly Cove in Kinp George's Sound, abreast of 
the village of Nootka, on the morning of the 13th 
of I\Iay. Comekala, who for several days had been 
in a state of high excitation^ now enjoyed th(‘ ge- 
nuine delight of once more beholding his native 
shore; and when his intention of landing was made 
known^ the whole inhabitants poured forth to give 
him welcome. The dress in which h(‘ chose to ap- 
pear for the first time after so long an absence was 
very extraordinary : On a former occasion, when 
visited by Hannapa, a brother chief, h(‘ conUmted 
liimself with an ordinary Euro|)(‘an suit ; but li(‘ 
now, Says JMeares, arrayed himself in all his glory : 
His scarlet coat was d(‘corat(‘d with such quantities 
of brass buttons and copper ap})(‘ndag(‘s of one kind 
or other, that they could not fail to pro(‘ure him 
})rofound resju'ct from his countrymen, and render 
him an object of unbound(‘d admiration totlu‘Noot- 
ka damsels. At least half a sheet of copp(‘r formed 
his breastplate ; from his ears copp(*r ornaments were 
suspended ; and he contrived to hang from his hair, 
which was dressed with a long f)ig-tail, so many 
handles of copper saucepans, that tlu'ir widght kept 
his head in a stiff upright position, which v(‘ry 
much lieighten(‘d the oddity of his ap|H‘arance. For 
sev^eral of tin* ornam(‘nts with which he was now so 
proudly decorated, Coin(‘kala had lived in a state of 
(‘ontinual hostility with tin* cook, from whom he 
purloined them ; but their last and principal strug- 
gle was for an enormous spit, which the Am(*ri- 
ean prince had seized as a spear to swell the cir- 
cumstances of that splendour with which he was 
preparing to dazzle the eyes of his countrymen. In 
such a state of accoutrement, and feeling greater de- 
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light than ever was experienced on tlie proudest Eu- 
ropean til rone, the long boat rowed Comekala ashore, 
when a general and deafening shout from the crowd 
assured him of the universal joy felt on his return. 
Tlie whoh‘ inhabitants moved to the beach, welconi- 
<'d the trav('ll(‘r on shore, and afterwards conduct(‘d 
him to the king’s hous(‘, which none but persons of 
rank wtT(‘ permitted to enter, and wIktc a magnifi- 
cent fea>t of whale blubber and oil was prepared. On 
the wh()l(\ Coniekala’s r(‘ct‘ption, and the impression 
made by lis (‘xtraordinary <*ostum(‘, evinced his in- 
timate kiiowI(‘dge of th(‘ cliara(‘t(T of his country- 
men ; Ibi tlmugh to tlH‘ English the elTect was ir- 
r(‘sistib]y (oniie, the natives regarded him with a 
mixture of silent awe and wonder, which after a 
whih* broke* forth into (*x])ressions of universal as- 
tonishment and d(‘light. 

Not long after this exhibition, two Nootka princes, 
i\Iaquilla and C’allieum, j)aid a visit to the English, 
'riieir little squadron, consistingof twelve canoes with 
eighb‘en me*!! each, inovt'd with statedy parade round 
tin* shi]) ; The men wore dresses of beautiful s(*a- 
otter skins, covering them from h(*ad to heel ; their 
hair was powdered with the \tliite down of birds, 
and tht*ir faces bedaub(‘<l with red and black ochre, 
in the form of a shark’s jaw and a kind of spiral 
line, which rendered their appearance extremely 
savage. Eight rowers sat on each side, and a single 
man at the bow ; whilst the chiefs, distinguished by 
a high cap, pointed at the crown and ornamented 
with a small tuft of feathers, occupied a place in the 
middle. All this was very striking ; but the most 
r(‘markable accompaniment was the air which they 
clianted, the effect of which is described by Meares 
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as uncommonly pleasing. We listened/* says he, 
to tlieir song with an equal degree of surprise and 
pleasure. It w^as indeed impossible for any ear sus- 
ceptible of delight from musical sounds, or any mind 
not insensible to the power of melody, to n^maiii 
unmoved by this solemn un('xp(‘ct(‘d concert. The 
chorus was in unison, and strictly correct as to tim(‘ 
and tune; nor did a dissonant note escape them. 
Sometimes they would make a sudden transition 
from the high to the low ton(‘s, with such melan- 
choly turns in their variations, that we could not 
reconcile to ourselves the manner in which they ac- 
quired or contrived this more than untaught melody 
of nature. There was also sonndhing for the eye as 
well as the ear, and the action that accompanied 
their voices added very much to the impression 
which the chanting made upon us all. Every one 
beat time with undeviating regularity against tin* 
gunwale of tin* boat with their paddles ; and at the 
end of every verse tln*y point(*d with ext(‘ndt‘d arms 
to the north and south, gradually sinking their voices 
in such a solemn manner as to product* an effect not 
often attained hy the orchestras of European na- 
tions.*’ This account of the impressive music of tlie 
people of Nootka Sound is, the n adt'r may remem- 
l>er, corroborated by Captain Burn(‘y.'' The cere- 
mony, however, did not end with tlie song; but 
after rowing twice round the sliip, rising up eacli 
time as they passed the stern, and vociferating, 
Wacush ! Wacush !” (friends), they brought their 
canoes alongside, and the two chiefs came on board. 
Both were handsome men of the middle size, })os- 
sessing a mild but manly eaipression of countenance. 


Supra, p. 105. 
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They accepted a present of copper, iron, and other 
articles, with signs of great delight, and throwing 
off their sea-otter garments laid them gracefully at 
the feet of th(‘ English, and stood on the deck quite 
naked. Each of them was presented with a blanket, 
which they threw over their shoulders with marks 
of high satisfaction, and descending into their ca- 
noes, w(*re paddled to the shore. 

A brisk trade in furs now commenced, which, 
though interrupted occasionally by the petty thefts 
of the sa\ ages, was highly favourable to the commer- 
cial interests of the ex[)edition. Skins of the sea-otter, 
beaver, martin, sable, and river-otter, of the ermine, 
black-fox, gray, white, and red wolf, wolverine, mar- 
mot, racoon, bear, and mountaiu-sheej), and in addi- 
tion to all these, of tlu‘ furred, speckled, and common 
seal, sea-cow, and s(‘a-lion, wert‘ all procured, though 
some in greater abundance than others. Of these 
by far the most beautiful and valuable was the skin 
of the sea-otter. The taking of this animal is at- 
tended with considerable hazard ; but constant prac- 
tice has taught the natives both skill and courage. 

When it is d(dermined to hunt the sea-otter,” 
says Meares, two very smal> canoes are prepared, 
in each of which are stated two expert hunters. 
The instruments they employ are bows and arrows, 
with a small harpoon which differs somewhat from 
the instrument of the same kind used in hunting 
the whale, the shaft being much the same ; but the 
liarpoon itself of greater length, and so notched and 
barbed that when it has once entered the flesh it is 
almost impossible to extricate It is attached to 
the shaft by several fat^^ims of sufficient strength to 
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drag the otter to the boat. The arrows employed 
are smalb and pointed with bone formed into a 
single barb. Thus equipped the hunters proe(*(*d 
among the rOcks in searcli of their prey. Some- 
times they surprise tlie animal wlien sleeping on 
his back on the surface of the wat(‘r ; and if they 
can approach witliout awakening him, whicli re- 
quires infinite caution and skill, lie is easily har- 
pooned and dragged to the boat, when a fierc(' bat- 
tle often ensues between the ott(T and the hiint(‘rs, 
who are frequently severely wounded l)y his U'ctli 
and claws. The mon* usual manner of taking him, 
however, is by pursuit, and the chas(‘ is sometimes 
continued for hours. As the animal cannot rcmiain 
long under water, ^e skill is h(*t’e chiefly (‘xerted 
to direct the canoes^in tin? same line whicli tht‘ ot- 
ter takes when under '/ater, at which time he 
swims with a eel<‘rity that greatly exceeds that of 
his pursuers. The moment he dives, theridore, 
the canoes separate in order to have the lietter 
chance of wounding him with t4eir arrows at the 
moment he rises, although it often Iiappcms that 
this wary and cunning animal escapees, and baffles 
the utmost skill of his persecutors. Hhould it hap- 
pen that the otters are overtaken with their young 
ones, the instinct of parental affection comes out in 
its most deep and interesting shape ; all sense of 
danger and of self-preservation is instantly lost, 
and both male and female defend their cubs with 
the most furious courage, tearing out witli their 
teeth the arrfi^s and harpoons fixed in them, and 
often attacking th^ canoes themselves. On such 
occasions, however, their ^utmost efforts are una- 
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vailing, and they and their offspring never fail of 
yielding to th(‘ power of the hunters/'* 

Th(‘ liuntini!: the whale, however, is a still nobler 
sport ; and nothing can exeeed the skill and intrepi- 
dity witli whieh tln^ Americans of Nootka engage 
in it. \\’h(‘n it is detiTinined to preceded against 
this iniglity cn‘atiire, the chief pn^pares himself 
with gn at c(‘remoiiy : lie is clotlied in the sea- 
()tt('r’s n, his body besm(‘ared witli oil and paint- 
ed with • d oclir<‘ ; th(‘ wunx's selected for tin* ser- 
vice an' of a size b(‘twe«‘«. those used in war and 
tin* ord.Jiarv kind, and contain eiglitt t'n or twenty 
men, tin* br'V(*st and Tn(>st active* that can be found. 
When tin* whale is dis(*ov(*r(*d, the (hief liimself 
throws the lirst liarpoon ; but *^1 tin* people in the 
various att(‘iidaiit canoes an* armed with the same 
instrunn'iit, to lx* (‘mplov<Mi as occasion may re- 
(|nire. As soon as the hug(‘ fish fe»*]s tin* smart of 
the first W('apon, In* ^div{‘s, and carri(*s the shaft 
witli all its bladders along with him ; on whieh the 
boats follow in his wake, and as In* rises continue 
to fix their W(‘apons till In* finds it impossible to 
sink from the numlu'r of floating buoys attached to 
his body. Tin* whale then dfowns, and is towed 
f)n shore with great triumph and rejoicing. t He is 
immediately cut up, jiart being di'dieated to the 
feast whieli concludes the day, and the remainder 
divid(*d among those wJio sliart'd the dangers and 
glory of the chase. ** 

Tin* ingenuity of the Nootka savages in many 
meehanh‘al arts was very remarkable. Their ma- 
nufacture of liarpoons, lines, ikh-hooks, bows and 

* IMc'ares, vol. ii. p. .'ll}. -p Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 52, 55. 
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arrows, their skill in tanning and preparing furs, 
their ingenious manner of forging the metals pro- 
cured from the English into various ornaments for 
their wives or favourites, and above all their art in 
constructing canoes, astonished the European and 
Chinese artisans. Of the iron received in exchange 
for furs they made tools ; and it was seldom they 
could be prevailed on to use European utensils in 
preference to their own* with the exception of the 
saw, the utility of which in abridging labour was 
immediately perceived and made available. They 
formed of the same metal a spt'cies of tool for hol- 
lowing out large trees, which purpose it served far 
better than any instrument tlu* carpenters of the 
Felice could give them. In this ojMTation a flat 
stone was employed in place of an anvil, whilst a 
round one served for a hammer; and with tht‘se 
rude implements they shaped the redhot iron into 
a tool resembling a cooper’s adze, which they fas- 
tened to a wooden handle with cords made of si- 
news ; it was then sharpened, ajid prov(*d admi- 
rably adapted for the purposes for which it was 
intended.* 

After the English had l)een for some time in 
King George's Sound, the Americans b(‘gan to make 
use of sails formed of mats, in imitation of Captain 
Meares’ ship. Hannapa got the sailors to rig one of 
his war-canoes in the English style, of which lie was 
extr^tnely ii|)roud, never omitting the ceremony of 
hoisting his pendant whenever he approaclied, to 
the great amiStment of the crew. Not long after 
this the English weie waiu?d uf>on by W'icananish, 
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a prince of greater wealth and power than any they 
had yet seen, who invited them to visit his kingdom, 
which lay at some distance to the southward, that 
a commercial int(‘rcoiirse might be established for 
the advantage of both parties. The invitation was 
accepted, and Wicananish himself met the Felice at 
s()in(‘ distanc(‘ from the shore with a small fleet of 
canoes; and, coming on hoard, piloted them into the 
harbour Tlu‘y found tlu‘ capital to be at least 
three tiiUf s the size of Nootka. The country round 
was covoied with impem trahle woods of great ex- 
tent, in which w(‘re tnvs of enormous size. After the 
king and iiis <*hi(‘fs had been entertained on board, the 
English w< re in return invited to a feast by Wica- 
naiiish ; and it is not (‘asy to conceive a more inte- 
resting picture of savag(‘ life than is given by IMeares 
on this occasion. On entiTing the houst',’' says 
he, ‘‘ we were absolutely astonished at the vast 
area it enclosed. It contaim^d a large square, boarded 
up close on all sides to the height of twenty feet, 
with planks of an uncommon breadth and length. 
Three enormous trees, rudely carv(‘d and painted, 
formed the rafters, which were supported at the 
ends and in the middle hy gigantic images, carved 
out of huge blocks of timber. The same kind of 
broad planks (‘overed the wiioh' to keep out the rain ; 
but they Avert* so placed asr to be removable at plea- 
sure, either to receive the air and light or to let out 
th(* smoke. In the middle of this spacious room 
were several fires, and beside them large wooden 
vessels filled with fish-soup. Large slices of whale's 
flesh lay in a state of preparation, to be put into 
similar machines filled with water, into which the 
women, witli a kind of tongs, conveyed hot stones 
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from very fierce fires^ in order to make it boil. Heaps 
of fish were strewed about ; and in tliis central j)art 
of tile square, which might jiroperly be called the 
kitchen, stood large seal-skins filled with oil, from 
whence the guests were served witli that d(‘Iicious 
bev<‘rage. Tlit* tree's that supporU'd the roof were' 
of a size which would render the mast of a first rate 
man-of-war diminutive on a coinjiarison with them ; 
indeed our curiosity as W(‘ll as our astoiiishiiuuit 
was at its utmost stretch, wIk'ii we considered the* 
strength which must have heeui required to raise 
these enormous beams to tln‘ir pre'sent elevation, 
and how^ such strength could be commanded by a 
people wholly unacquainted, as W(‘ supposed, with 
the mechanic powers. Tlu‘ door by which W(‘ t*nter- 
ed this extraordinary fabric was th(‘ moutl) of one 
of these huge images, which, large as it may, from 
this circumstance, he supposc'd to have been, was 
not disproportioned to tlu' otluT leatures of its co- 
lossal visage. We asci'inh'd by a ft‘w steps on the 
outside ; and, after passing tin* portal, descended 
down the chin into the house, w1ht(‘ we found new 
matter for wonder in the number of mem, women, 
and e'hildren who composed the* family of the cliief, 
which consisted of at h'ast 800 pe'rsons. These w ere 
divided into greiups according to tlu'ir respective 
offices, which had distinct places assigned them. 
The whole of the interior of the building was sur- 
rounded by a bench, about twei feet from the ground, 
on which the various inhalntants sat, ate', and slept. 
The chief appeared at the upjier end of the room 
surrounde'd by native's of rank, on a small raised 
platform, round which were j)lae*ed several large 
chests, over which hung bladders of oil, large slices 
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of whales’ flesh;, and proportionable gobbets of blub- 
ber. Festoons of human skulls, arranged with some 
attention to uniformity, were disposed in almost 
eA'(Ty part wlnn e they could be placed ; and, however 
ghastly such ornaments appeart‘d to Euro[H‘an eyes, 
lh(‘y wer(‘ ('vidently considtTcd by the courtiers and 
fK‘opI(‘ of Wicananish as a v(Ty splendid and ap- 
propriatr d(‘Coration of the royal apartment.” When 
the Eng! sh appeared th(‘ gn(‘sts had rnad(* a con- 
si(l(‘rable advance in their hanqiu't. Ihdore each 
person as placed a hu g<* slice of boiled whale, 
which, Nvith small wood<'n dishes tilled with oil and 
fish-soup, and a muscle-shell instead of a spoon, 
com{)osed th ^ economy of llu‘ table. The servants 
busily replenished tin* dish(‘s as they were emptied, 
and the women flicked and opmied some bark, which 
serv(‘d the purf)ost‘ of towels. Tin* giu'sts despjitch- 
ed their m(‘ss(‘s with astonishing rapidity and vo- 
racity, and even the children, some of them not 
abovt* three y(‘ars old, devour(‘d tin* blubber and 
oil with a rapacity worthy of their fatluTS. Wica- 
nanish in the mean tinn* did the honours with an 
air of hospitable yet dignified courtesy, which might 
have graced a more cultivateif society. 

At the conclusion of the feast it was intimated to the 
English that the proper time had arrived to produce 
their pn'seiits. Upon this a great variety of articles 
were displayed ; among which were several blankets 
and two copper tea-kettl(‘s. On tlu'st* last, considered 
to be almost inestimable, the eyes of the whole assem- 
bly were instantly riveted ; and a guard was imme- 
diately mounted, who kept a jealous watch over 
them till curiosity was gratified ; after which, they 
were deposited in large chests rudely carved and 
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fancifully adorned with human teeth. Al)Out fifty 
men ngw advanced into the middle of the apart- 
ment^ each holding up a sea-otter skin nearly six 
feet in length, and while they remained in that posi- 
tion the prince delivered a speech, during, which he 
gave his hand in token of friendship to the captain, 
and informing him that these skins were the return 
he proposed to make for the present lu* had just n*- 
ceived, concluded by ordering them to be immedi- 
ately conveyed on lioard. 

The English now opened a brisk trade, procur- 
ing the finest furs, whilst they W(Te supplied with 
excellent provisions: Salmon, cod, halibut, rock- 
fish, and herrings, were brought to thi'in fr(‘sh from 
the water; and the women and childr(‘n sold th<‘m 
berries, wild onions, salads, and other esculent 
plants. Wicananish, however, was anxious to esta- 
blish a rigid monopoly, and evinc(‘d the utmost j(*a- 
lousy lest any neighbouring prine<^s should be admit- 
ted to trade with the English. None were allowed 
to go on l)oard without his license ; and one unfor- 
tunate stranger was deUrted without a passport, hur- 
;ried into the woods, and, as was strongly suspected, 
instantly jJli to death. At last two chiefs, who 
had already enten^d into som(‘ trail sac tip|j|s with 
Captain Meares, n*inonstrated agy^ui^t such il libe- 
rality ; and Wicananish, rather than go fb war, 
concluded a |reaty,%hich had the effect of Tutor- 
ing a good understanding by ^mutual saij^ilfices. 
Hanna and Detootche agreed to resign to Wicana- 
nish all the otter skins in their possession on condi- 
tion of receiving the two copper tea-kettles already 
mention^. These last articles, however ludicrous 
iimay appear in the eyes of European diplomatists, 
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formed the grand basis of the treaty, and the terms 
of exchangt‘ wer(^ not arranged without mu^ diffi- 
culty. During these proceedings the English had 
little opportunity to examine the country • but every 
thing which they saw was inviting. An archipe- 
lago (^tended from King George’s Sound to the 
harbour of Wicananish, most of the islands being 
covered witli wood, with few clear spots. The soil 
was rich, producing berries and fruits in abundance, 
and the timber of uncou^jnon size and b(jauty, con- 
sisting cl'ieU^ of red oSh, large cedar, "Waclt and 
white -spruce-fir. In tludr expeditions into the in- 
terior they in(‘t with frequent groves, ^vvhtBTe al- 
most every se cond tree was fit for masts of hny di- 
mensions.* 

From Wicaiianish Captain IMeares sailed south- 
ward along a coast not visited by Cook, of which the 
cliart by Maurelle was so inaccurate, that it seem- 
ed alhibst ciTtain he had^.jiever surveyed it in per. 
son. During th^ voyag^^ th^ were visited by a 
small fleet of cah1^\s, filled w ith people far more sa- 
vage than thos(‘ hitherto met wdth. The face of the 
chief was l)(‘daubed w ith black Oclii*e, andjiowdered 
with a glittering saj^d, which coflfimunicaAl a singu- 
larfia’cepess of expression ; wliilst his manners w^^ 
rude, and gav#i|q encou|agement tc^ny more in- 
timate ilitercourOT. Mearea continued his survey of 
the cpast as far north as latitdie 49% 37'; after 
wliiclt |ie retraced ‘^1 is progress, and on reaching 
the Strait of Jltian de Fu 9 a took possession of iti 
with nil the usual ceremonies, in the name of the 
King o| Great Britain. The existlftce of thje^han- 
nel, which had been doubted since its in 

• Voyages, vol. i. 
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was n8w ’positively ascertained /and the long- 
boat despatched ii|) the strait iindtT the com- 
mand of Mr liuffin, first oflicer of the Felice. Her 
^irew consmed of thirteen^^sailors, well armed, and 
provisioned for a month. In a week, Jjo’never, they 
returned, — with Jjjieir full complement indeed, but 
every one of them wounded. They liad l)t‘en at- 
tacked by the natives with a ferocity and determi- 
nation which set a|^nought the Ij^ual bTror of fire- 
arm*S. assailants use^Ltheir bows and^arrows, 

clubp speW?, stone-bhidgemis, and slinj|s, w ith great 
skill and courage. The boat itself shown'd this, being 
piOfllelll in Numerous places w ith tin? l)arl>«^d arrow'®^ 
ma im df wiiich w'en* still sticking in the awriihg, 
which^ by intercepting th(‘ heavy show’(‘rs pf tlu^e 
missiles and breaking tli(‘ fall of tjje large stpues 
discli^rged from the slings, was the nrincipal im^s 
of preserving tlie lives of th(‘ erew'. .j 

On returning dowi^yrt^^^trait, they were 1^1 by 
a canoe paddled by tl!^^T)jectso|fflA^icanaiijrf), and 
after purchasing soine^^ fjsh wvreWout to TO them 
farewell, when thp savages made them awgre thi^ 
th^ still had aninl|j% commodity to disposcrbfi^ a»d 
tojtheir iifBTpressibldiliorror exluhited two hunlan 
is still dripping w ith blooifr ‘‘ They|^idA|||p 
these detestaUP objotets bjisthe h^ij^ says 
^ with an air of triumph and exuTOtion, aJi when 
;he crew of#he IxJIt disco vercdjii mis of disgi^ ahd 
lltestation at so appalling a sp^tacle, the |p?vgges, ^ 
n a tone and with looks of extreme fhtisfaction^ in- 
brmed them that they were the heads of t\^p ||e6pje 
)elon |t|| t o 5likooUjhe, the enemy of tln^ own 
jpg. lHB) tianish . whom they Iiad recently slaii/**' 

* JUlarcs^ Voyages, * 
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This last occurrence threw a g^m over the spiiitB 
of the ship's company, and dliused.them to make^ 
more minute inqiiiries into the habits ofthe sa^a|[es, 
which brought to light some very extnttirdinary' 
circumstances. ^ Mild and amiable as were the ge- 
neral manners of the inhabitants of Nootka Sound, it 
was discovered by their own confession, that they 
not only tortured captives with every < refinement 
of cruelty| ^ ‘ut f^as^ on human ^sh. Callicum, a 
chief des<jjibcd by Meares as a model of kindness 
and even of <|elicacy in^is intercourse ^|ith 
English, acknowledged that he slept nightly on a 
piUi^ filled with human skulls, which he%ft€fl|^. 
hibited as trophies of his valour. Maquilla bennd 
his «caanilj>al propensities in a manner still more 
decided It so happened that the chief, in as- 
cending tlie sid* of the ship, by some untlfteard 
accident reqpive^^a hurt in the leg. Orders 4fere 
imme^ltely given to the to attend, and 

whenli ^as aboi|Mo apply ii^Pas ter to th^ wound, 
MaquillP^bsolut^P' refused tagiubmit, but sucked 
himself the blood which freely flowed from it; and 
when wi^ expressed our astonishment and disgust 
at such conduct, he replied by|BtKing hSlSps, palL 
ti^im h||ly, and ^claiming, ^ Cloo^h, cloosh,' o|S 
/ good !’ did no\^hesitgfce to confeaP 
that he Se humainlesh, an^j to express the delight 
he to<|k in banqueting upon his Ibllow^reatures ; 
not .oiPji avowin^ib practice, but informing Uui 
crew, as th^ s|sod shuddering at the story, that 
noi long bemre this the ceremony of killing and 
eatmg ajSlave had taken place at Fi!|Bndly Qpie.”* 
This acknowledgment was confirmed by 
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and Hannapa^ who, protesting they had never tasted 
the smallest bit of hhman flesh themselves, describ- 
ed Maquilla as peculiarly fond of it, and in the 
practice ^bf killing a slave once a-month to gratify 
his unnatural appetite. I?erhaps there might he 
some exaggeration in this ; but the ghastly orna- 
ments of Wicananish’s diu^ig-room, the extraordi- 
nary pillow of Callicuiri, ihe exposure of men's 
heads and limbs for sale, and^ie admission of the 
diief himself, sufiiciently prove the existence of this 
it]g|>cioiijB custom, whatever might bt^ the extent to 
which it was carried. 

For a long time the English thought the inhabit- 
EUits had no religious belief whatever. To the huge 
niisshapen images seen in their houses, they * ad- 
dressed no homage ; they had ndther ^iests iior 
LeiMles, nor did they %ffer any sacrifi^ ; but an 
accl&ental circumstance led to tll^ difij^'ery that, 
though devoid of a^|uperstitious observaiKt s, and 
wholly ignorant of OTprue God, tjiey were nokwith- 
)ut a certain specie^pf mythology^ includirfjt uie be- 
ief of an existence afUT death. This discovery," 
iays Meares, ‘‘ arose from our inquiries oh a very 
iiffer<*nt ^subject : 3?^n expressing our wish to be 
informed by what means ll)ey became acq|iainted 
with copper, ancj| why^ it wa4i such a peculiar 
object of their admiration, a son of fJannapa, 
3ne of the Noolkan chiefi^ a youth of 
sagacity, informed us of all l^^new ojiftfle sub- 
ject; and we found, to our surpriae, giat his stoiy 
involved a little sketch of tlieir religion/' When 
word|^were wanting he supplied the defi#ency by 
Lho|^^pres8ive actions which naturlFor necessity 
co^piunicate to people whose language is 
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imperfect; and the young Nootkan conveyed his 
ideas by signs so skilfully as to render them per- 
fectly intelligibbv He related his story in the fol- 
lowing manner : — He first placed a (‘ertain num- 
ber of sticks on the ground, at small distances from 
each other, to which he gave separ^t(‘ names. Thus, 
lie called the first his father, and the next his grand- 
father: h(' then took what remained and thri vv 
them all iiilo confusion together, as much as to say 
that they were th(‘ general heap of his ancestors, 
whom hi' ‘oiild not individually reckon. He then, 
pointing to this bundle, said, when they lived an old 
man entered the sound in a copper canoe, with cop- 
per paddles, and every thing else in his possession 
of the same metal ; that he paddled along the shore, 
on which all tli^ p(‘(»ple ^v^e assembled to contem- 
plate so grange a sight, dSid that, having thfown 
one of his foppe? paddles on shore, he himself land- 
ed. The extraordinary stranfl||il,theii told the natives 
that came from the sky/^^P^hich the boy point- 
ed with his hand ; that their ^Stintry would one day 
bo destroyed, when they would all be killed, and 
rise again to live in the place from whence he came. 
Our young interpreter explained this ciiiCumstanee 
of his narrative by lying down as if he were dea^, 
and then, risings up suddenljs, lie imitated the 
action afe if he were soaring . through the air. He 
continued to infonn u^ that the people killed the 
old, man and took iiis canoe, from which event they 
derived tln^ fondness for copper, and he added that 
ihe images in their houses were intended to repre- 
sent the foOT^ and perpetuate the mission of this 
supernatural p erson who came from the 


Meai^es’ Voyages, vol. ii. pp. 705^ 71* 
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As the objects of this voyage were principally of 
a commercial nature^ Captain Meares had better 
opportimities to observe the character of the natives 
than to eitplore the coast or the interior of the coun- 
try. The range of his navigation, extending only 
from Nootka Sound to the latitude of 49° 37' north, 
disclosed no regular continuity of land, but in every 
direction large islands, divided by deep sounds and 
channels. The time Miliich this intelligent seaman 
could spare was not enough to complete the survey ; 
but, judging from what he did see, he was led to the 
belief that the entire space from St George's Sound 
to Hudson's Bay and Davis’ Strait, instead of a 
continent, was occupied by an immense archipelago, 
through which might reach a passage froi^ tlie Pa- 
cific into the Atlantic ^cean. ‘l^he channels of 
this archipelago,” say^ie in his mempir on the 
probable existence of a north-west passilge, were 
found to be wide capacious, with near 200 
fathoms depth of rater, and huge promqBtories 
stretching out into sea, where whales and sea- 
otters were seen in an incredible abdridance. In 
some of these channels there are islands olice which 
we may venture to%hy could never have been form- 
ed on the western side of America, which possesses 
a mild and moderate climate ; so ftat their existence 
cannot be reconciled to aM other idea than that 
they received their formatuln in the Eastern Seas, 
and have been drifted by tides and currents thrcmigh 
the passage for whose existence we are j|Mitending.”^ 
To determine this great question, imd complete 
an ac^rate survey of the north-west coast If Ame- 
rica, ^aptain Vancouver, an excellent ofiioer, who 

Meares' Voyages, toI. u. p. 242. 
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had received his professional education under Cook, 
was despatclied in and, commencing his 

voyage at Cajv Mendocino, in latitude 41°, he 
sailed northward 219 leagues to the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, never losing sight of the surf which dash, 
ed against the shore, taking once or twice every 
day the meridional altitude, and minutely noting 
the position of the most conspicuous points. The 
wholecoawsi presented an impenetrable barrier against 
approach f rom the sea, and no opening was found to 
afford liiN vessels the smallest shelte r. He then ex- 
ploH'd tl:“ Strait of Juan de Fii(;*a; and having sa- 
tisfied himself that no passage a (toss America was to 
be discovered there, devoted his time to the survey of 
the labyrinth of islands, sounds, and inlets, between 
50° and 00° of .latitude. After a series of patient 
and scientific observations every way worthy of the 
school in which he had been bred, he ascertained 
the grand fact that the coast was throughout conti- 
nuous, and thus dispelled all hope of a north-west 
passage in this quarter. It was his fate to en- 
counter not a little unreasonable scepticism when 
the result was made public; and, like many other 
travellers and navigators, he found too much reason 
to complain of those lazy closet-philosophers, who 
refuse to admit^l'any testimony which happens to 
contradict their own preconceived theories. Time, 
however, has done hifiS justice, and fully confirmed 
the accuracy of his report. 

After the disastrous result of the expedition of 
Behring, more than eighty years elapsed before Rus- 
sia thought proper to pursue the career of disco- 
very on the extreme coasts of North-western Ame- 
rica. At length Count Romanzoff, a scientific and 
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patriotic nobleman, determined to despatch Lieu- 
tenant Kotzebue on a voyage to the straits which 
bear the name of that great mariner. His equip- 
ment consisted of a single vessel, the Rurick, 100 
tons burden, with twenty-two sailors, a surgeon, and 
a l>otanist. Having doubh‘d Cape Horn, he ar- 
rived on the 19th June 1810 at Awatseha. Con- 
tinuing his course lie passed the liouiidary exf)lor<‘d 
by Hell ring, and on theUst of August descried on 
his right, in latitude 08^, a broad opening which he 
trusted would prove the long-sought- for passage. 
Having entered, he landed on tlu‘ beach, ascend- 
ed a neighbouring hill, and saw nothing but wa- 
ter as far as the eye could reach. Full of ardent 
expectation he employed a fortnight in examining 
this sound, making a comphde circuit of its shorf‘s. 
No outlet, however, was* discovered, except one, 
which it appeared almost certain communicated 
with Norton Sound, and Kotzebue resumed his 
voyage, wliich, however, was attended with no new 
or important results. To this arm of tb(‘ sea, the 
discovery of which forms the principal feature in his 
enterprise, he has very properly communicated his 
name. 

With Kotzebue terminates our account of the pro- 
gress of discovery upon the north-trestcTU shores of 
America ; for an outline of the surv(‘y made by Cap- 
tain Beechey belongs to a future portion of this disqui- 
sition. It is a pleasing reflection, that almost exclu- 
sively to the British navy belongs the hard-earned 
praise of having explored nearly the w^hole of this 
coast, \tith an accuracy which leaves nothing to be 
desired by the most scientific navigator. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ITpc lie and Sir Alexander MacJcenzie. 

Colonisati^'H Canada — Frencli Fur-Trade — Rise of Hudson’s 

Bay Company- Hearue's Three Journeys — NortJi-West Fur 
Company- -Fii\;l J<i<.rney of Sir Alexander Mackenzie in — 
His Second Exjxj'htion in 17J-* 

Having completed a brief sketch of the progress of 
discovery along the wide extent of the eastern and 
western shores of North America, from the first ex- 
pedition of Cabot to the latest attempts of Kotze- 
bue, ^^two important subjects present themselves, — 
the rise of the fur- trad and the great discoveries 
whiem were achieved by British subjects connected 
with this branch of commercial enterprise. The 
expedition of Cartier c^feriH^d* on the French that 
title to the countries round the 8t Lawrence which 
results from priaSrity of discovery ; and other cir- 
cumstances combined to direct their efforts cliief- 
ly to the colonisation of the more northpni tracts of 
America- Amongst these causes may be reckoned 
the disastrous failure of their attempt to establish a 
settlement in Florida, the great power of the Spa- 
niards in that quarter, and the pre-occupation of the 
middle regions of the continent by the English. In 
1598, the Sieur de la Roche, a Breton gentleman of 
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ancient family, obtained from Henry IV. a patent, 
equally unlinfitipd with that granted by Elizabeth to 
Gilbert and Raleigh. He was nominated Lieute- 
nant-General of Canada, Hochelaga, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and of the countries lying on the River of 
the great Bay of Norimbega (meaning the St Law- 
rence), and the supreme command, both civil and 
military, was concentrated in his single person. His 
preparations were singularly disproportionate to these 
high-soundin|f titles, and the whole expedition was 
unfortunate. La Roche, with a small squa^on, and 
crews consisting principally of convicted felons, land- 
ed on Sable Island, near the coast of Nova Scotia. 
From this barren spot, ill adapted for a settlement, 
he reached the opposite shore, wiiich he surveyed ; 
and having intrusted the temporary command of the 
colony to an inferior officer, he returned to France 
to procure additional supplies. On arriving in Brit- 
tany, a dispute arose between him and the Duke de 
Mercoeur, a nobleman enjoying the confidence of the 
French monarch, by whose influen(*e the ro^^ fa- 
vour was wholly withdrawn from La Roche. That 
adventurer, deprived of all means of prosecuting 
his enterprise in the New World, soon after died of 
a broken heart. 

Meantime the colony on Sable Island were exposed 
to famine and disease, and totally neglected by the 
king, amid |be occupation and excitement of his vast 
political schemes. Their existence was at length 
accidentally recalled to the mind of Henry, who 
in deep remorse for his forgetfulness despatched a 
vessel,' which on its arrival found only twelve sur- 
vivors. They had formed a hovel of the planks of 
a shipwrecked Spanish vessel, supported themselves 
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by fishing, and replaced their worn-out European 
garments with the skins of the seii^tsrolf. On their 
return to Frarn < , the monarch was greatly moved 
by the account of their sufferings, corroborated aa it 
was by their emaciated and hagard aspect, matted 
hair, beards which almost swept the ground, and 
singular dress. He hastened to compensate for his 
neglect, by granting to such as were fe]pns a free 
pardon, ajid presenting to each a sum of fifty 
crowns.^ 

These disasters were followed soon after by an 
attempt of Chaiivin and Pontgrave, two fur-mer- 
chants, to esublish a colony at Tadoussack, on the 
mouth of the Saguenay, which proved abortive, and 
gave place to an expedition on a more enlarged 
scale, planned and conducted by De Monts, a gen- 
tleman of Saintonge, whose squadron consisted of 
forty vessels. His first settlement was on the Island 
of St Croix, from which he removed to Port Royal, 
now known by the name of Annapolis, where he 
app^s to have abandoned his more pacific designs 
for the superior excitation and profits of piracy. 
The complaints of the merchants engaged in the 
Newfoundland fishery|j|ermindted in the recall and 
disgrace of De Monts ; but Champlain, on whom 
the command devolved, showed himself every way 
worthy of the trust. From Tadoussack he removed 
the principal settlement to Quebec, wl^^ere he built 
and fortified a town, reduced the surrounding terri- 
tory into cultivation, and became the founder of the 
government of Canada, or New France. Leaving 
his infant settlement, he next determined to pene- 
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trate into the interior ; and his emotions of wonder 
and astonishment may be easily conceived, when, 
ascending the St Lawrence, tlie majestic forests of 
Canada first met his eye, encircling in their [)Osoni 
the greatest lakes known to exist in the world. 
Surveying first the southern bank of tln^ river, and 
of the lakes Ontario and Erie, he found tliat he 
had reached the very cradle of savagt* life, sur- 
rounded by nations whose manners, occupations, 
and superstitiolis, were as new as they were bold 
and terrific. 

To pursue the discoveries of the French into the 
interior of North America doi^s not properly fall 
\\ithin the limits of this work ; and it is sufficient at 
present to observe, that after a long and sanguinary 
struggle between the arms of France and England, 
in the war which broke out in 1 Canada was 
at last subdued by the English, and tht‘ possession 
of the province confirmed to Great Britain by th(‘ 
treaty of 1 7^3. During the war between the United 
States and the mother country, Upper Canada once 
more became the theatre of an obstinate contest, 
which concluded, however, unfavourably for the 
American troops ; and the country has since remain- 
ed an integral part of the British dominions. Un- 
der the French the fur-trade, notwithstanding the 
restrictions with which commerce was oppressed, 
was carried to a great height and embraced an im- 
mense extent of country. It was conducted by a 
set of hardy adventurers, who joined the savages in 
their hunting-parties, and thus collected large car- 
goes of furs with which they supplied the merchants. 
Their distant inland expeditions sometimes occupied 
twelve or even eighteen months ; and during this 
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period their uninterrupted familiarity with the na- - 
tives almost transformed them into as wild and 
barbarous acoinlition as that of the tribes with whom 
th(‘y associated. It requires less time/' says Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, for a civilized people to 
d(‘viate into the manners and customs of savage life> 
than for savages to rise into a state of civilisation. 
Such was tlie event with those who thus accom- 
panied tlu natives on their hunting and trading ex- 
cursions ; i‘or they became so attached to the Indian 
mode of lae, that tin y lo.st all relish for their for- 
mer ha 1)1 N and native homes. Hence they derived 
the title of floureurs de Bois, Ixvame a kind of 
pedlars, and %>'ere (‘xtremely useful to the merchants 
engaged in the fur-trade, wlio gave them the neces- 
sary credit to proceed on their commercial under- 
takings. Three or four of these people would join 
their stock, put their property into a birch-bark 
cano(‘ which tht‘y work(‘d themselves, and would 
then (‘ith(‘r accompany the natives in their excur- 
sioais, or penetrate at once into the country. At 
h^ngth these voyages extended to twelve or fifteen 
months, wlnm they returned with rich cargoes of 
furs and follow(‘d by gn^at nifmbers of the natives. 
During llie short time requisite to settle their ac- 
counts with the mercliants and procure fresh credit, 
they generally contrived to squander away all their 
gains, when they returned to renew their favourite 
mode of life, their views being answered and their 
labour sufficiently rewarded by indulging them- 
selves in extravagance and dissipation during the 
short space of one month in twelve or fifteen. This 
indifTereiice about amassing property, and the plea- 
sure of living free from all restraint, soon brought 
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on a licentiousness of manners, which could not long 
escape the vigilant observation of the missionaries, 
who had much reason to complain of their being a 
disgrace to the Christian religion, by not only swerv- 
ing from its duties themselves, but bringing it into 
disreplite with those of the natives who had become 
converts to it, and consequently obstructing the 
great object to wdiich these pious men had devoted 
their lives. They therefore exerted their influence 
to procure the suppression of these people ; and ac- 
cordingly no one was allowed to go up the country 
to traflflc with tlie Indians without a license from 
the French government/'* This change of system 
was not at first attended with the expected benefits ; 
for the licenses were sold in most instances to retired 
oflEicers or their widows, who again disposed of them 
to the fur-merchants, and they of necessity recalled 
to their service the Coureurs de Bois as their agents : 
thus matters assumed, though by a somewhat more 
circuitous process, the same aspect as before. At 
ast military posts were establish(‘d at the confluence 
of the great lakes, wiiich repressed the excesses of 
the wood-runners, and afforded protection to the 
trade ; whilst under this new system, a body of re- 
spectable men, usually retired officers, introduced 
order and regularity in the traffic with the natives, 
co-operated with the efforts of the missionaries, and 
extended their intercourse with the various tribes 
to the distance of 2500 miles, from the most civilized 
portion of the colony to the banks of the Saskat- 
chewine river in 53^" north latitude, and longitude 


• Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s History of the Fur-Trade, prefixed 
to his VoyagoBy pp. 1 — 3. 
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102° west.* Of these trading commanders two 
individuals attempted to penetrate to the Pacific* 
Ocean, but app( ar to have been unsuccessful. 

The discoveries of the English in Hudson's Bay, 
and the latest attempts of Fox and James to reach 
the Pacific through some of its unexplored channels, 
have been sufficiently enlarged upon in a former 
volume but though unsuccessful in their great 
design, the* accounts brought home regarding the rich 
furs of tlu e extreme northern shores excited the at- 
tention of (rrosseliez, an enterprising individual, who 
undertook a a oyage to survey the Country, and laid 
before tlie French government a })roposal for a com- 
mercial settlement upon the coast. The minister, 
however, rej(‘cted it as visionary ; and Grosseliez, 
having obtained an introduction to Mr IMontagu 
the English resident at Paris, was introduced to 
Prince Rupert, who, struck by the probable advan- 
tages of the project, eag(‘rly patronized it. By his 
interest with the English king he obtained the grant 
of a ship commanded by Captain Zachariah Gil lam, 
who sailed with Grosseliez in 1608, and, penetrat- 
ing to the top of James' Bay, tTected Fort Charles 
on the bank of the Rupert River. In the succeed- 
ing year Prince Rupert, with seventeen other per- 
sons, were incorporated into a company, and ob- 
tained an exclusive right to establish settlements 
and carry on trade in Hudson’s Bay. Their char- 
ter recites, that those adventurers having at their 
own great cost undertaken an expedition to Hud- 
son's Bay, in order to discover a new passage into the 
South Sea, and to find a trade for furs, minerals, and 

* Mackenzie’s Travels, Gen. Hist, of the Fur-Trade, p. 6. 

*1* Polar Seas and Regions, chap, vi. 
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other commodities, and having made such discove- 
ries as encouraged them to proceed in their design, 
his Majesty granted to them and their heirs, under 
the JO^e of the Governor and Company of Ad- 
vent^rs trading into Hudson’s Bay/* the power 
of holding and alienating lands, an^^;the sole right 
of trade in Hudson’s Strait, and with the territories 
upon the coasts of the same. They were authorized 
to fit out ships of war, to erect forts, make n^prisals, 
and send home all English subjects entering the 
bay without thek license, and to declare war and 
make peace witP'aliy prince or people not Chris- 
|kn.* 

*plnstituted with such ample powers, and at first 
placed under the management of (‘iilightened men, 
this company soon arrived at considerable prosperity. 
They have, indeed, been severely censurc^d as ex- 
hibiting little zeal to promote discovery, and for 
uniformly opposing every attempt on th(‘ part ol' 
their servants to solve the long-agitated question of 
a north-west passage. There appears to ha\ e been 
much personal pique in these accusations ; and tlu‘ 
expedition of Knight^ in 1721, fitted out on the most 
liberal scale at the company’s expense, and the te- 
nor of their original instructions to their governor, 
certainly prove that they were not enemies to the 
muse of discovery; whilst the failure of the voyages 
of Middleton in 1742, and of Captains Moore and 
Smith in 1746, must at length have convinced tlu‘ 
bitterest opponents of the company, that if they had 
not discoy^red the long-expected passage in some of 
the straits leading into Hudson’s Bay, it was for 
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the very sufficient reason that such did not exist. 
But the most remarkable refutation of these allega^ 
tions is to be found in the important and interest- 
ing joiiriiey of Hi'arne, from Prince of Wal^' Fort 
to the Northern Ocean, brought to a success|i||| ter- 
mination in 177^^ which, in its origih andp#gress, 
merits our particular attention. 

Tile native Indians, who range over rather than 
inhabit the largt‘ tract of country north of Church- 
ill River, having repeatedly brought specimens of 
copper ore to tlu* company’s factory, it was plausi- 
bly conje(tured that these had b^n found not far 
from the Briiisl^ settlements ; and as the savages 
affirmed that ihe mines wctc not vctv distant frqlii 
a large river, it was imagined, most erroneously as 
was proved by the result, that this stream must 
empty itself into Hudson’s Bay. In the In- 

dians, who came to trade at Prince of Wales’ F'ort, 
brought farther accounts of this river, exhibiting at 
the same time samples of copper, which they affirmed 
to be the produce of a mine in its vicinity. The go- 
v<Tnor now resolved to despatch an intelligent person 
across the continent to obtain more precise informa- 
tion. Samuel Ileariie was chosen for this service, a 
man of great hardihood and sagacity, bred in the em- 
ployment of the company, and who, w ithout preten- 
sions to high scientific attainments, possessed suffi. 
cient knowledge to enable him to construct a chart 
of the country through which he travelled. His 
instructions directed him to proceed to the borders 
of the country of the Athabasca Indians, where it 
was expected he would meet with a river repre- 
sented by the Indians to abound with copper ore, 
and to be so far to the north that in the middle of 
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0 

suimier Ihe^im did not set It,; was 
pii^Te#Nes^»-8BR-6a2i4>az^y> cw* 

River ; and Mr.lllearne directed to ^ ^ 

con jgjlg pi^- the mouthy where he was to J9|n 
thcMptedMind Jpigitude, to ascertain JHIer it 
wal^P^Udef and to judge of th( g|||^ tic&litjg 
a senlte^SK^It; He was^ enjoined IPv to exa 
the mines’^mfeged to exist in that Mstrict, tlie na- 
ture of the soil and its productions^, and to make 
every inquiry and observation towards discovering 
the north-west 

On the 6th!^i|Hfc|)|^eml>er lie set out from 
ftce of WaIlP*Tort, Hudson's Bay, upon this 
lous journey. He w^as accompanied by two 
^lishmen only, — Ilbester, a sailor, and Merri- 
man, a landsman ; by two of the Home- guard South- 
tam Indians, — a name given to those* natives residing 
iS servants on the company's plantation, and em- 
ployed in hunting ; and by eight Northern Indians, 
Linder the command of Captain ChawThinahaw and 
Lieutenant Nabyah. He was provided with animu- 
lition for two years, some necessary iron implements, 

I few knives, tobacco, and other useful articles. As 
o his personal outfit, his stock consisted simply of 
he shirt and clothes he wore, one spare coat, a pair 
)f drawers, as much cloth as would make two or 
,hree pairs of Indian stockings, and a blanket for his 
)ed. The nature of travelling long journeys," he 
>bserves, in these countries will not admit of car- 
rying even the most common article of clothing ; so 
hat the ^veller is obliged to depend on Uie dis- 
;rict he traverses for his dress as well as his suste- 
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.3®ie baseness and treachery of the india]fi> 
however, ^ period tathe first jopmeyi a^ 

the doM^fen of Cliawchinahaw witf his whole esu 
cort, MH^d it absolutely necessary for thi^sUMo 
party iHHke the lx‘st of their Why ted 
fbrL, where tlg^rrivcHl on the of Di ^ 
afll^penetrati^p)nly 2(K> miles into 

It was now delermined to resume thV expedition 
with greater f)recautions a^jainst failure. The In- 
dian women who accompanied their husbands in 
the 'first journey were l<‘ft; behind,^ were the two 
Englishmen wlio had been of lij^^^feviee ; and in- 
stead of the treacherous ChawchiifelBW, Hearne 
lected an Indian named Conne'qiieesee, who aftirnf< 
he was acquainted with the country, having oni 
been near the rivcT, lh(‘ discovery of which formed one 
great objeud of tht‘ journey. Attended by this man, 
along with three NortluTn Indians and two of the 
Home-guard natives, the traveller once more set out, 
on the 23d February, whilst the snow was so deep 
on the top of the ramparts of tli(‘ fort, that few of 
the cannon could })e seen. After undergoing the 
severest extremities from hunger and fatigue, Mr 
Hearne reached in August the river Doobaunt, in 
latitude (iB"" 10' north. The progress thus far, how- 
ever, had been painful beyond measure, owing to 
tlie difficulty of pushing forward through a wild 
unexplored country, intersected with rivers, lakes, 
and woods, at the outset thickly covered with 
snow ; and on the approach of the warmer months 
so flooded and marshy, as to render travelling 
on foot inexpressibly fatiguing. To add to this, 
the voracity, improvidence, and indolence of the 
Indians, subjected the party to repeated distress. 
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If from fishing or hunting a larger supply than 
usual was procured, instead of using it with mode- 
ration, and layiag up a store for future necessities, 
all fms devoured by the savag^^, who, life, the boa 
afle^^lie has gofged his prey, coiled themselves up, 
and’l^ained in a state of sleepy ^por till the call 
of Kunger|again roust'd them to a^ivity. ' 

At first the party subsisted without difficulty on 
the fish which abounded in the lakes and rivers ; 
but in the beginning of April they entirely disap- 
peared ; and goose season,'" or jx^riod when 

the geese, swfij^feucks, and other migratory birds, 
^resort to these lRtitud<*s was y<‘t distant, they began 
suffer grievously from want of provisions. Oc- 
casionally th('y were relieved by killing a few deer 
or musk-oxen ; but the ground and the brushwood 
were so saturated with moisture from tlu' melting 
of the snow, that to kindle a fire was impossible; 
with their clothes drenched in rain, and their spi- 
rits depressed, they were compelled to <'at their meat 
faw, — a necessity gri<*vous at all tini(‘s, but in the 
case of the flesh of the musk-ox, which is rank, 
tough, and strongly impregnated with the sickening 
substance from whii-h it d<*rives its name, peculi- 
arly repulsive and unwholesome.^ 

Thesimjde and modest manner in wliich these si*- 
vere sufferings are described by 1 1 earn e is peculiarly 
striking. To ncord,"’ says lie, in detail each 
day's fare since the commencement of this journey, 
would be little more than a dull repetition of the 
samlj occurrences. A sufficient idea of it may lx* given 
in a few words, by observing, tliat it may justly 

Ti'’. n 31 . 
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be said to have Ix^en either all feasting or all fa- 
mine ; sometimes we had too much, seldom just 
enough, frequently too little, and often none at all. 
It will be only fiecessary to say, that we fasted 
many tiines two whole days and nights, twice up- 
wards of three days, and once, whiles at Sheiiiuihee, 
near seven days, during which we tasted not a 
mouthful of any thing, except a fewv cranberries, 
water, scraps of old leather, and burnt bones.'' 
On these })r''ssing occasions Ilearne often saw the 
Indians examine their wardrobe^ which consisted 
chiefly of sk’Ti clothing, considering itWntively wdiat 
part could best be s|)ared, w hen sometimes a piece 
of half-rotten de^T-skin, and at others a pair of o||y 
shoes, wx)uld be sacrificed to alleviah* extreme hun- 
ger. “None of our natural wants,'’ he observes, 

“ if we except thirst, are so distressing or hard to 
( ndure as huiigiT, and in wandering situations like 
that which I now experi(‘nc(Hi, th(‘ hardship is great- 
ly aggravated by the uncertainty with regard to its 
duration, and the means most proper to b(‘ ust*d to 
remove it, as well as by tlH‘ labour and fatigue we 
must necessarily undergo for that ])ur]>ose, and the 
disappointm<*nts w Inch too fr(‘qiTentIy frustrat<‘d our 
best concerted plans and most strenuous exertions. 
It not only enfeebles the body, but depresses the 
spirits, in spite of every elfort to [)rev(‘nt it. Be- 
sides which, for want of action, the stomach so far 
loses its digestive [lowers, that, after long fasting, it 
resumes its office with pain and reluctance. Dur- 
ing this journey I havi? too frequently experienced 
the dreadful effects of this calamity, and more than 
once been reduced to so low a state by hunger and 
fatigue, that when Providence threw any thing in 
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niy way, my stomach has been scarcely able to re- 
tain more than two or three ounces without produc- 
ing the most oppressive pain."* 

On 30th June, they arrived at a small river called 
Cathawhachaga, which empties itself into White 
8no\l^ Lake, in (Id"" north latitude^ Here, as the 
guide declared tliey could not that summer reach 
the Coppermine River, Heariie determined to pass 
the winter, with the intention of j)ushing on to his 
destination in 177^ • They accordingly forsook their 
north w^ard route, and taking a westerly course wen* 
joined in a few ^ys by many troops of wandering 
Indians; so that by the 30th July tliey mustered 
aijlKiut seventy tents, containing nearly 600 souls, 
and on moving in the morning the whole ground 
seemed alive with men, women, childnui, and dogs. 
The deer wen* so plenty that, though lately five or 
six individuals had almost p(*rished from hunger, 
this numerous body supported thems(‘lves w ith great 
ease, and often killed their game for tin* skins, leav- 
ing the carcass to be devoured ])y the foxes. f In 
this manner, engaged alternately in hunting and 
fishing, making observations on the country, and 
studying the extraordinary manm‘rs of his associatt‘s, 
the English traveller was preparing for his winter 
sojourn, when an accident render(*d his quadrant 
useless, and comjielled him, on 13th August, tO set 
out on his return to the fort. 

The hardships he endured on his route homeward 
were various and accumulated : He was plundered 
by tlig Northern Indians, who, adding insult to 
injury, entered his tent, smoked a pipe which 
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they filled with the wliite man’s tobacco^ asked to 
see his luggage, and witliout waiting for an answer 
turned the bag inside out, and spread every article 
on lh(‘ ground. The work of appropriation was 
equally rapid, and the empty bag was flung to the 
owiKT ; but a fit of eompunetion seizing them, they 
restored a knife, an awd, and a needle. On begging 
hard for liih razors, they consented to give up one, 
and added enough of soap to shave him during the 
remainder of iiis jouriny, making him understand, 
that the surrt'nder of tluse articles called for his 
warmest gratitude. 

As the cold \veaiher approached, tlie party thus 
plund(‘red suffered grit'vously from want of that 
warm detT-skin clothing used by the Indians at this 
season. A dress of this kind is rather costly, rt'quiring 
the prime parts of from (dght to ehwen skins. These 
Ilearne at last managed to collect ; but as th(‘ In- 
dian w omen alone could pn^pare them, lie was com- 
pelled to carry tliis load along w ith him from day to 
day, earnestly begging the natives at (‘aeh successive 
resting-place to permit their wives to dress his skins. 
He met, however, with a surly cVid uniform nTusal ; 
and at last, after bearing tin* burden for several 
weeks, was fore(‘d to throw it off, and sustain the 
(‘old, as he best (‘ould, without either skin-clothing or 
snow-sho(^s. When continuing their course in this 
forlorn condition to the south-east, they met with 
Captain Matonabhee, a powerful and intelligent 
chief, who was then on his way to Prince of Wales* 
Fort with furs and other articles of trade. It was 
this person who brought the accounts of the Copper- 
mine River, which induced the company to fit out the 
ex oedition, and he was naturally interested in its 
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success. He evinced the utmost activity in reliev- 
ing their wants, furnished them with a warm suit 
of otter and other skins ; and, not being able to pro- 
vide them with snow-shoes, dire<*ted them to a small 
range of woods, where they found materials for both 
shoes and sledges. Matonabbee then treated the 
party to a feast, and took occasion in his conversa- 
tion with Hearne to explain tlie <‘auses of his fai- 
lure, and to offer his assistance in a third expedition. 
He attributed all their inisfortun(‘s to the miscon- 
duct of the guide, and to their having no women 
with them. In an expedition of this kind,'" said 
he, when all the men art‘ so heavily laden that 
they can neither hunt nor travel to any considera- 
ble distance, in case they meet with succt^ss in hunt- 
ing, who is to carry the produce of th<dr labour.^ 
Women wen* made for labour ; one of them can 
carry or haul as mucii as two men can do. They 
also pitch our tents, make and numd our cloth- 
ing, keep us warm at night ; and in fact there is no 
such thing as travelling any considerable distance, or 
for any length of time, in this country without them ; 
and yet, though th^y do every thing, they art? main- 
tained at a trifling expense ; for, as they always act 
the cook, the very licking of their fingers in scarce 
times is sufficient for their subsistence.”^ Asai^ed 
by this friendly chi(‘f, the English traveller again set 
forward, and after experiencing an intenst* degree of 
cold, by wliich the favourite dog in his sh'dge was 
frozen to d(?ath, he r(‘a(‘hed the fort on 25th Novem- 
Ixjr, bkving been absent eight months and twenty- 
two days. Matonabbee arrived a few days after. 
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Though twice compelled to return, Hearne, whose 
spirit was not to b< overcome by fatigue or disappoint- 
ment, offered his si r vices to proceed on a third jour- 
ney, whicli was ultimately crowned with success. 
For this he engagc'd Matonabl)ee as guide, and de- 
clined taking any Home-guard Indians. Their place, 
however, was occupit^d, according to the principles 
already laid down, by seven of Matonabbee’s wives, 
wiio, by tlu assistance they afforded, did no dis- 
paragement 0 the singular picture of female acti- 
vity which he had drawn. TJiey set out on the 7th 
of Decembd, and notwithstanding frequent priva- 
tions, want of ibod, and intense cold, their suffer- 
ings were not su aggravated as in the former at- 
tempts. The country througli which tlit‘y passed 
towards the west was wild and barren, occasionally 
covered with thick shrubby woods of stunted pine 
and dwarf juniper, studded with frequent lakes 
and swamps whose sides warn fringed with willows. 
Through this ground they travelled in high spirits, 
but rather on short commons, owing to the scarcity 
of deer and the improvidence of the Indians, who 
consulted every thing in tlie sdore during the first 
days of their march, trusting to find a stock of provi- 
sions which they had hid in a certain spot on their 
w^^ to the fort. On reaching tin? place, however, 
they discovered that the provisions had been carried 
off ; and the equanimity with which the Indians 
bore the disappointment, and travelled forward un- 
der the conjoined miseries of hunger and fatigue, 
was very striking. At last they succeeded in kill- 
ing a few deer, and halUni to take some refresh- 
ment. For a whole day they never ceased eating, 
and an additional repast on two large buck-deer. 
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which they killed a few days after, at last fairly 
overcame Captain Matonabbee, who, after devour- 
ing at one sitting as much as would have satisfied 
six moderate men, seemed somewhat unreasonably 
astonished to find himself indis|X)sed. 

Having recovered from the effects of this surfeit, 
they proceeded from Island Lake towards the main 
branc'h of the Cathawhachaga, wliich they crossed, 
and directing their course by Partridge Lake and 
Snow Bird Lake, arrived on the 2d March at a 
large tent of Northern Indians, not far from tlie 
Doobaunt Whoie Biver. Although these peoph' 
had remained in the same spot since the beginning 
of winter, they found a plentiful subsistence by 
catching deer in a pound. Their mode of accom- 
plishing this is to select a well-frequented deer- 
path, and enclose with a strong fence of twisted 
trees and brushwood a space about a mile in circum- 
ference, and sometimes more. The entrance of the 
pound is not larger than a common gate, and its 
inside is crowded with innumerable small hedges, 
in the openings of which are fixed snares of strong 
well-twisted thongs.^ One end is generally f|8tened 
to a growing tree ; and as all the \vood and jungle 
within the enclosure is left standing, its interior 
forms a complete labyrinth. On each side^Jfce 
door, a line of small trees, stuck up in th^?i®w 
fifteen or twenty yards apart, form two sides of an 
acute angle, widening gradually fr<lm the entrance, 
from which they sometimes extend two or threi^ 
miles. Between these rows of brushwood runs the 
path frequented by the deer. When all things are 
prepared, the Indians take their station on some 
eminence commanding a prospect of this ^ath, and 
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the moment any deer are seen going that way, the 
whole encampm( jit, men^ women, and children, 
steal under cover of the woods till they get behind 
them. They theji show themselves in the open 
ground, and, drawing up in the form of a crescent, 
advance with shouts. The deer finding themselves 
pursued, and at the same time imagining the rows 
of brushy )v>Ies to be people stationed to prevent 
their passim, on either side, run straight forward 
till they get jito the pound. The Indians instantly 
close in, ()Ir)(;k up the entrance, and whilst the wo- 
men and children run round the outside to prevent 
them from breaking or leaping the fence, the men 
enter with their spears and bows, and speedily de- 
spatch such as are caught in the snares or are run- 
ning loose. 

On the 8tii of April, they reached an island in 
a small lake named Thelewey-aza-weth, and pitch- 
ed tJieir tent; and as the deer were numerous, and 
the party, which had been joined by various wan- 
dering Indians, now amounted to seventy persons, 
they determined to rt^main for some time, and make 
preparations for their enterpris(‘ in the ensuing sum- 
mer. They were busily employed during their in- 
tervals from hunting, in providing staves of birch 
one and a quarter incli square and seven or 
eigpt feet long, which served for tent-poles all the 
STiilimer, and were converted into snow-shoes in 
winter. BirclM»rind, with timbers and other wood 
for canoes, formed also objects of attention ; and as 
Clowey, the place fixed upon for building their 
canoes, was still many miles distant, all the wood 
was reduced to its proper size to make it light for 

* Hearne's Journey. !p. — 80 . 
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carriage. At this place Matonabbee solaced himself 
by purchasing from some Northern Indians another 
wife, who for size and sinews might have sliamed a 
grenadier. Take them in a body/’ says Hearne, 
and the Indian women are as destitute of real 
beauty as those of any nation I ever saw, although 
there are some few of them when young who are 
tolerable ; but the care of a family, added to their 
constant hard labour, soon inaki* tlie most beautiful 
amongst them look old and wrinkled, even before 
they are thirty, and several of the more' ordinary ones 
at that age are perfect antidotes to the tender passion. 
Ask a Northern Indian what is beauty? lie will 
answer, a broad flat face, small eyes, high cheek- 
liones, thre(‘ or four broad black lines across each 
cheek, a low forehead, a large broad chin, a hook 
nose, and a tawny hide. These Ix'auties are greatly 
heightened, or at least nmdered more valuable, if 
the possessor is eapalile of dr(‘ssing all kinds of skins, 
and able to carry eiglit or ten stone in summer, and 
to haul a far greater weight in wint<*r. Such and 
similar accomplishments are all that are sought 
after or expected in an Indian Northern woman. 
As to their temper, it is of little consequence; for 
the men have a wonderful facility in making the 
most stubborn comply with as much alacrity^ajs 
could be expected from those of the mildest ifcd 
most obliging turn of mind.”* 

Before starting from this station, Matonabbee took 
the precaution of sending in advance a small party 
with the wood and bircli-rind ; they were directed 
to press forward to Clowey, a lake near the barren 
ground, and there build the boat, to be ready 
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upon their arrival. When the journey was about 
to be resumed^ on<‘ of the women was taken in la- 
bour. The moment the poor creature was delivered, 
whi(‘h/' says Hearne, was not till she had suf- 
fered a severe labour of fifty-two hours/' the signal 
was made for setting forward ; the mother took her 
infant on her back, and walked with the rest; and 
though allot! I T person had the humanity to haul 
her sledge for one day only, she was obliged to 
carry a consj.lcrable load in addition to her little 
OIK', and w:h coinpelh'd fri'qm ntly to wade knee- 
deep in wain and wt‘t snow. Amidst all this, her 
looks, pale and eniaciat(‘d, and tin* moans which 
burst from her, siilficiently proved the intolerable 
pain slie endured, but produced no effect upon the 
Jiard hearts of lier liusband and his companions. 
WJien an Indian woman is taken in labour, a small 
tent is (T(*cted for her, at such a distance from the 
encampment that her crii‘s cannot be heard, and the 
other women an^ her attendants, no male except 
children in arms ever offering to approach ; and 
even in the most critical cases no assistance is ever 
given, ^ — a conduct arising from the opinion that 
nature is sufficient to perform ail that is necessary. 
When Ht'arne informed tliem of the assistance de- 
rived by European women from the skill and at- 
tention of n'gular practitioners, their answer was 
ironical and characteristic. “ No doubt,” said they, 
the many hump- backs, bandy legs, and other de- 
formities so common amongst you English, are 
owing to the great skill of the persons who assisted 
in bringing them into the world, and to the extra- 
ordinary care ot their nurses afterwards.”* 
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In eleven days they travelled a distance of eighty- 
five niiles^ and on 3d May arrived at ('lowey, 
where they were joined by some strange Indians, 
and commenced the important business of building 
their canoes. The party sent ahead for this pur- 
pose arrived only two days before, and had made 
no progress in joining the timbers they had carried 
along with them. The whole tools used by an In- 
dian in this operation, in making snow-shoes and 
all other kinds of wood- work, are a hatch (‘t, a knifi*. 
a file, and an awl ; but in the use of tliese they are 
very dexterous. In shape, their canoes bear some 
resemblance to a weaver s shuttl(‘, having flat-l)ot- 
toms, with straight upright sides, and sharp at 
each end. The stern is the widest part, being con- 
structed for the reception of the baggag(‘ ; and oc(‘a- 
sionally it admits a second })erson, who lies at full 
length in the bottom of the little v<‘ss(*l, which S(*I- 
dom exceeds tw'elve or thirteen fi^et in length, and 
about twenty inches or two feet in breadth at the 
widest part. The forepart is unnecessarily long 
and narrow^ and covered with birch-bark, which 
adds to the weight without contributing to the bur- 
den of the canoe. The Indians, for the most part, 
employ a single paddle ; double ones like those of 
the Esquimaux are seldom used unless by hunters, 
w ho lie in ambush for the purpose of killing deer as 
they cross rivers and narrow lakes. Upon the whole, 
their vessels, though formed of the same materials 
as those of the Southern Indians, are much smaller 
and lightejf; and, from the extreme simplicity of 
build, are the liest that could be contrived for the 
necessities of these poor savages, who are frequently 
obliged to carn^ them uioon ther” bi^cV ^ 
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sometimes 150 miles, without having occasion to 
launch them. 

At Clowey the exj>edition was joined by nearly 
300 Indians from various quarters, most of whom 
built canoes there ; and on the 23d May, Mr Hearne 
and Matonahbee, whose character and c*onsequence 
effectual ly protected the white man from plunder, 
f)roceed(‘d nort h ward. For some time they met with 
no distresses, f*\(‘ept those occasioned by the intense 
cold, which l. id been preceded thunder-storms 
and torrents of rain. IVl isfortnne, however, now 
attacked ]Matonal>l>ee on the tender side of his eight 
wives, the handsomest of whom eloped in the night, 
accompanied by another woman. Both having been 
carried off by force, it was susp(*cted they had fled 
to the eastward with the plan of rejoining their 
former husbands. Scarce had the savage fxdyga- 
niist recovered from this blow, when he experi- 
(*nced a fresh mortification : An Indian of great 
strength, from whom IMatonabbee a short time be- 
fore had purchased a stout, and therefore valuable 
wife, insisted on taking Iut back, unless he instantly 
surrendered a certain quantity of ammunition, a 
kettle, sonn* pieces of iron, and other articles. The 
hardship of this case arose from an extraordinary 
( ustom, by which the men are permitted to wrestle 
for any woman to whom they are attached, the vic- 
torious party carrying off the prize. It is for this 
reason that the greatest emulation prevails in all 
athletic exercises among the young Indians ; and 
the cliildren are perpetually seen trying their powers 
in wrestling, under the idea that this is the edu- 
cation which will chiefly benefit them when they 
grow UT). A weak mac seldom long retains a wife 
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whose sendees anotlier wants ; for when the help- 
mates of an able-bodied savage are too heavily laden 
with furs or provisions, he makes no scruple of 
seizing the spouse of his weaker neigh lM)iir, and 
transferring part of the burden to her back ; whilst, 
if the injured party cannot challenge' tlu‘ aggressor 
to a wrestling- match, he must not otherwise com- 
plain. The distress, therefore', of IMatonabbee upon 
this occasion may be easily accounted for, as he was 
wounded in his pride and in his property, if not in 
his affections. But a personal <*ont(‘st was out of 
the question, and he was ol>liged to purchase his 
favourite over again, by yit lding up all that was d(‘- 
manded by his antagonist. This affair had nearly 
proved a serious obstacle to the ('xpc'dilion ; for so 
bitterly did the chief resent the affront, ('iitertaining 
the highest ideas of his pt'rsonal cons(‘(jueiu‘e, that he 
had resolved, like a Coriolaniis of tin* New World, 
to renounce all fartlier alliance with his countrymen 
and join the Athabasca Indians, among whom he 
had formerly resided. But Ib arne strenuously op- 
posed this project, and at last succeeded in dissuad- 
ing him from it.* 

Having agreed to proceed, IMatonabbee', for the 
better prosecution of tlu^ enterprise, dc'ti rmined to 
make some new arrangements: He selected his two 
youngest wives, who were unencumbered with chil- 
dren, as alone worthy to accompany him, w hilst the 
remainder, with all their luggage and a considerable 
number of the men, were commanded to await the 
return of the party from th(‘ Coppermine River. This 
change of plan, however, was not carried through 
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without difficulty. When the hour of separation 
came, and MatonaMue and Hearn e set out in tlie 
evening of 31st May, a low murmur of lamentation 
proceedt^d from thf‘ tents of the women who were left 
behind, which, running through all tln» notes of in- 
creasing grief, at last burst into a loud yell. This 
continuejd as long as the party were in sight ; nor 
was it withoiM niueli angry expostulation that some 
of them wer(‘ prevented from following their hus- 
bands. Tlir Indians, howcwer. regarded all this, 
which deepl\ aff<‘ct(‘d their European associate, with 
indifference, walking forward without casting be- 
hind them a siuLde look or word of sympathy, and 
joyfully congratulating themselves on getting rid of 
the women, dogs, ehildri'ii, and other (‘iicumbrances, 
which add(‘d so gn'atly to the toil of the journey. 
One article they ail carri(*d, although to H<‘arije it 
appeared unii(H‘(‘ssary, considering the expedition to 
be paeific, — this was a targtd of thin lK)ards two 
feet broad and about three feel long. On inquir- 
ing for what purpose tluvse shields were to be used, 
h(* discovered that th(‘ main consideration which 
reconciled the Indians to this expedition w^as the 
hope of attacking and murd<Tijig the Esquimaux 
who frequented the Coppermine River, betw^een 
whom and the other Indian tribes there had long 
existed a deadly enmity. All the arguments em- 
ployed by Hearne were insufficient to dissuade them 
from these hostile intentions. 

The party having crossed the arctic circle ar- 
rived at Cogead Lake, wdiieh they found frozen 
over ; so that they traversed its creeks and bays with- 
out the aid of their canoes. Thence they directed 
their course due north till they met with a branch 
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of the C|^;gi^tiiawhachaga River, where some 
Copper received them with great kindness, 

and readily sent all ^loir canoes to their assistance, 
— a piece of courtesy particularly seasonable, as the 
ice had now broken’’ up. To these Indians Heame 
explained the objecf of his journey, and his guide 
t>eing personally known to them they trt|ited the 
party, wlS^^nsisted of 150 persons, with distin- 
guished hollilfir; — a feast was given, the English 
traveller smoked with them his calumet of peace, and 
their chiefs expressed ^he greatest anxiety that a Eu- 
ropean settlement should b(‘ (‘stablished in theneigh- 
l)Ourhood of the Coppermine River. Tliey^acknoty- 
ledged they had never found th(‘ S(‘a at the mo^th 
of the river free from ice ; but with singular 
plicity seemed to consider this a very trifling objec- 
tion, observing, that the water was always so smooth 
l)etween the ice and the shore, that even small boats 
could sail there with great ease ; and inferring, that 
w'hat a canoe could do, a large ship*must be sure 
to accomplish. As Hcariic was the first white man 
they had st‘en, he w as surroundt*d by numbers, wiio 
examined him with the utmost mmub'ness. The 
result, howTver, was' satisfactory ; for they at last 
pronounced him to be a perff‘ct Jiuraaii being, (‘X- 
cept in jthe colour of his hair and eyes: the first 
they insisted w^as like the stained hair of a buflfalo’s 
tail, and the last, being light, were oompar(‘d to 
those of a gull. The whiteness of his skin also was a 
circumstance on which they demurred a little, ob- 
serving, that it looked like meat which had been 
soddeii in water till all the blood w^as extracted. He 
continued, however, to be viewed with a mixture of 
curiosity and admiration, and at his toilet was gene- 
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rally attended by a l^y of the Ifidiansr^ j^ho, when 
he us«d his romb^ asked for t^e hairs , which cam(‘ 
olf. Thesf they carefnlly v-^apped up, saying. 

When I Site you agahi, you shall again see your 

hatr.”'^ * 

On reaching Congecalhawlial&haga in latitude OH"" 
40' noi:th^ Matonabbee deemed it expedient to leave 
all the women, taking the precaution!|o|fcil^ as many 
deer a^ vven^ necessary for their supjwtnluring his 
absent s. The flesh was cut into thin slices and 
dried in tlu‘ sun, — a I'requent^ mod(‘ of preserving 
it in these high northern latitudes, by which it is 
kept palatable and nourishing for a twelvemonth. 
Haying iomph ted these arrangeimmts, the party 
reitikned their journ(‘y on the 1st of July, proceed- 
ing amidst dreadful storms of snow and oc(‘asional 
torrents of rain, which drenched tlnon to the skin, 
through a barren and desolate country, where it 
was impossible with tin* wet moss and green brush- 
wood to kindle a lir(‘. Compelh'd to take shelter in 
caves at night, — for th(‘y had no tents, — obliged to eat 
their meat raw, with the enjoyment of no higher 
luxury than a pipe, they yet pushed forward with 
unshaktni piTseverance, and aitcT a week of great 
suffering, had the comfort to obstTve a complete 
change in the w^eather, which first became moderate, 
and soon after so sultry that it was sometimes im- 
}X)ssible to move at all. 

Early on the morning of 13th J uly, the expedi- 
tion crossed a long chain of hills, from the top of 
which they discerned a branch that joins the Cop- 
permine about forty miles from its influx into the 
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sea. Here the Indians killed a few fine buck-deer, 
procured some excellent firewood, and, as it was 
not certain that so favourable an opportunity would 
soon occur again, tliey sat down witli appetites 
sharpened by long privation, spirits raised by the re- 
collection of hardships overcome, and tlie almost 
certain prospect of ere long accomplishing the great 
object of their exp<‘ditioii, to the most cheerful and 
comfortable meal they had enjoyed for a long jxTiod. 
The reader will be amused with Hearne’s descrip- 
tion of this delicious repast, and of the' mystt^ries of 
Indian cookery : As such favourable op[>ort uni ties 
of indulging the appetite,” says he, ‘Hiapja n but 
seldom, it is a general rule with the Indians, which 
we did not neglect, to exert (n ery art in dres^g 
their food which the most refined skill in Indian 
cooking has been able to invent, and which consists 
chiefly in boiling, broiling, and roasting ; but of all 
the dishes cooked by these jieople, a be(‘at(H‘, as it is 
called in their language, is certainly the most de= 
licious (at least for a change) wliich can be pre- 
pared from a deer only without any other ingredient. 
It is a kind of Scotch haggis’ made with the blood, 
a good quantity of fat shred small, some of the ten^ 
derest of the flesh, together with the heart and 
lungs, cut or more commonly torn into small sliiverS; 
— all which is put into the stomach and roasted, by 
being suspended over the fire by a string. Care 
must be taken that it does not get too much heat 
at first, as the bag would thereby be liable to be 
burnt and the contents' let out. When it is suffic^ 
ciently done it will emit a rich steam, in the same 
mamier as a fowl or a joint of meat, which is as 
as to say ^ Come eat me now !’ and if it be 
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taken in time, before the blood or the contents are too 
much done, it is certainly a most delicious morsel, 
(‘ven without pepper, salt, or any otlier seasoning.'"’* 

Having regaled themselves in this sumptuous 
manner, and taken a few hours’ rest, they once 
more set out, and after a walk of nine or ten miles, 
at last arriv<‘d at the Coppermine. Scarcely had 
Hearfie congratulated himself on reachihg the great 
object of his mission, unpacked his surveying in- 
struments, and prepared to follow its progress to 
th(‘ gr(‘at Arctic Ocean, when one of those dark 
and ^ rribl(‘ sec'ues occurred whieli are so strik- 
ingly cliuraeteristie of savage life. As soon as Ma- 
tonabbe(‘ and his party gained the banks of the 
riit^er, three spi(‘s were sent out to discover whether 
any Esquimaux were in the neiglibourhood. Af. 
ter a sliort absence they returned with intelligence 
that they had seen five tents, about twelve miles 
distant on the west side of the river. All was now 
warlik(' preparation; the guns, knives, and spears, 
w(‘re carefully examincnl ; and as they learned that 
the nature of the ground would render it easy to ad- 
vance unper(‘eived, it was determined to steal upon 
their victims in this manner, and put them to death. 
This plan was executed with the most savage exact- 
ness; and nothing could present a more dreadful 
view of human nature in its unenlightened state, 
than the perfect unanimity of purpose which pervad- 
ed the whole body of Indians upon this horrid oc- 
casion, although at other times they were in no re- 
spect amenable to discipline. 

Each man first painted his target, some with are- 
presentation of the sun, others of the moon, and se- 
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vera] with the pictures of lieasts and birds of prey, or 
of imaginary Ixdngs, which they affirmed to l)e tlie 
inhabitants of the elements, upon wliose assistance 
they relied for success in their enterprise. They tJu'ii 
moved witli the utmost stealth in tlie direction of the 
tents, taking care not to cross any of the liills which 
concealed their approach. It was a m iserable circum- 
stance that these poor creatures liad taken uj) tlieir 
alx>de in such ground that their enemies, without 
l)eing observed, formed an ambuscade not 2()() yards 
distant, and lay for some time watcliing the mo- 
tions of the Esquimaux, as if marking their victims. 
Here the last preparations for the attack were made ; 
The Indians tied up their long black hair in a knot 
behind, lest it should be blown in their eyes ; paint- 
ed their faces black and red, whicJi ga\e them a 
hideous aspect; deliberately tucked up the sleeves 
of their jackets close under the armpits, and pulled 
off their stockings; whilst some, still more eag(T to 
render themselves light for running, threw of!' their 
jackets, and stood with their*weapons in their hands 
quite naked, except their breech-clothes and shoes. 
By the time all we^e ready it was near one o’clock 
in the morning; when, finding the Esquimaux quiet, 
they rushed from their concealment. In an instant, 
roused by the shouts of the savages, the unfortunaU' 
wTetches, men, women, and children, ran naked out 
of the tents, and attempted to escape ; but tin* In- 
dians had surrounded them on the land side, and 
as none dared to leap into the river, all were mur- 
dered in cold blood ; whilst Hearne, whom a regard 
for his personal safety had compelled to accompany 
the parly, stood a short way off rooted to the ground 
in horror and agony. 
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The s]iri(‘ks and groans of the poor expiring 
Avretehos/' says he, in his striking account of this 
dreadful episode in savage life, wer(‘ truly dis- 
tressing ; and niy horror was much increased at see- 
ing a young girl, about eighteen years of age, killed 
so near me that when the first spear was struck in- 
to her sid(‘ slie fell down at my feet and twisted 
round my legs, so that it was with difliculty that 
I could disengage myself from her dying grasps. 
As tvv‘ Indian men ]nirsued this unfortunate vic- 
tim, I solicited very hard for her life ; hut the mur- 
derer^ made no reply till th(‘y had stuck both their 
spears tluough her body and transfixed her to the 
ground. They tlu n looked me sternly in the face, 
and b(‘gan to ridicule me by asking if I wanted an 
Esquimaux wife, whilst they paid Jiot the smallest 
regard to th(‘ shrieks and agony of the poor WTetch, 
w'ho w’as turning round tlieir spears like an eel. 
Indeed, after receiving from them much abusive 
language on the occasion, I w^as at length obliged to 
desire that they would be more expeditious in de- 
spatching their victim out of her misery, otherwise I 
should h(* ()l)liged out of {)ity t(4 assist in the friendly 
office of putting an end to the existence of a fellow- 
creature w ho w as so cruelly wounded. On this re- 
quest being made, one of the Indians hastily drew 
his spear from the place where it was first lodged, 
and pierced it through her breast near the heart. 
The love of life, however, even in this most mise- 
rable state, was so predominant, that though this 
might he justly called the most merciful act which 
could be done for the poor creature, it seemed to be 
unwelcome ; for, though much exhausted by pain 
and loss of blood, she made several efforts to ward 
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off the friendly blow. My situation and the terror 
of my mind at beholding this butchery cannot easily 
l>e conceived^ much less described : though I summed 
up all the fortitude I was master of on the occasion, 
it was with difficulty that I could refrain from tears ; 
and I am confident that my features must have feel- 
ingly expressed how sincerely I was affected at the 
barbarous scene I then witnessed. Even at this 
hour I cannot reflect on the transactions of that 
horrid day without shedding tears.”* 

After making an accurate surve}^ of tlie river 
till its junction with the sea^ Hearne proceeded to 
one of the copper-mines^ which he found scarcely 
to deserve the name, it being nothing men* than a 
chaotic mass of rocks and gravel, rent by an earth- 
quake, or some other convulsion, into numerous fis- 
sures, through one of which flowed a small riv(T. 
Although the Indians had talked in magnificent 
terms of this mine, after a search of four hours a 
solitary piece of ore was all that could b(‘ discovered ; 
and instead of pointing out the hills eritindy com- 
posed of copper, and the quantities of rich ore with 
which they had affirpied it would be <‘asy to freight 
a large vessel, they now told a ridiculous story of 
some insults offered to the goddess of the mine, wJio 
in revei|ge declared that she would sit upon it till 
she anirit sunk together into the earth. In conse- 
quence of this threat, they next year found her sunk 
lip to the waist, and the quantity of copper mucli de- 
<Tea.sed, wliilst the fullow^ngsunimer she had entire- 
ly disappeared, and the whole mine along with her. 

In reaching tlie sea, Hearne had aciiomplished the 
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"reat object of his journey, and his homeward 
route did not vary materially from his course to the 
Arctic Ocean. On 31st July, they arrived at the 
place wliere the Indians liad left their families, and 
on 3tli Alienist resumed their course to the south- 
west ; travelling with frequent intervals of rest 
till, on 24th November, tliey reached the northern 
shore of the ^r(;at Athabasca Lake. In this lati- 
tude. lit this season, the sun’s course formed an ex- 
tremely small si'fjment of a circle above the horizon, 
scarcely risinij half way up the tr(‘es ; but the bril- 
liancy of th(‘ stars, and the vivid and beautiful light 
emitted by the aurora borealis, even without the aid 
of the muon, amply compensated for the want of 
tlie sun, so that at midnight Hearne could see to 
read v(‘ry small print. In the deep stillness of the 
/light, also, these northern mideors were distinctly 
heard to mak(‘ a rushing and crackling noise, lik(‘ 
the waving of a large flag in a fresh gale of wind.^ 
According to the information of the natives, the 
Atliabasca Lake is nearly 120 leagues ♦feug from 
east to west, and twenty wide from north to south. 
It was beautifully studded \vith islands, covered 
with tall poplars, birch, and pines, which WTre plen- 
tifully stocked with deer, and abounded with pike, 
trout, and barbie, besides the species kno|pii by the 
Indians under the names of tittameg, ihiBiy, and 
shoes. 

The (‘ountry through which they had h\t\\ertd 
travelh'd had been extreyiely barren and hilly, co- 
vered with stunted firs and dwarf willows ; but it 
now subsided into a fine plain, Qiccasionally varied 
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with tall woods, and well stocked with buffalo and 
moose-deer. The party spent some days with much 
pleasure in hunting ; and as the flesh of the younger 
buffaloes was delicious, their exhausted stock of 
pri^visions was seasonably supplied. In one of 
their excursions an incident occurred strikingly 
characteristic of savage life : The Indians came 
suddenly on the track of a strange snow-shoe, and 
following it to a wild part of the country, remote 
from any human habitation, they discovered a hut, 
in which a young Indian woman was sitting alone. 
She ha^ lived for the last eight moons in absoluU' 
solitude^ and recounted with aflecting simplicity the 
circumstances by which she had been driven from 
her own people : She belonged, she said, to the tril>o 
of the Dog-ribbed Indians, and in an inroad of the 
Athabasca nation, in the summer of 177fb had Ix^eii 
taken prisoner. The savages, according to their in- 
variable practice, stole upon the tents in the night, 
and murdered before her face her father, mother, and 
husban(|^hilst she and three other young women 
were reserved from the slaughter, and made captive. 
Her child, four or fi\;e months old, she contrived to 
(Rrry with her, concealed among some clothing ; but 
on arriving at the place where the party had left 
their her precious bundle was examined 

by thelBiabasca women, one of whom tore the 
infant from its mother, and killed it on the spot. 
%n Europe, an act so inhuman would, in all pro- 
l>ability, have been inst^tly followed by the in- 
sanity of the parent ; but in North America, though 
maternal affectiof is equally intense, the nerves are 
q|^e sternly strung. 8o horrid a cruelty, however, 
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liad become was kind and careful of her^ to take 
the first opportunity of escapiii^r, with the intention 
of returning to her own nation ; but the great dis- 
tance, and the numerous winding rivers and creeks 
she had to pass, caused her to lose the way, and 
winter cnraing on, she had built a hut in this se- 
cluded spot. When discovered, she was in good 
health, well fed, and in the opinion of Hearne, 
one of tlH‘ finest Indian women he had ever seen. 
Five or ■ ix inches of hoop made into a knife, and 
the iroii shank of an arrow-head which served as 
an awl, were the only implements she possessed; 
and with these she made snow-shoes and other 
usefulHirtichs. For subsistenci‘ she snared par- 
tridges, rabbits, and squirrels, and had killed two 
or three b(^avers and some porcupines. After the 
few deer-sinews she had brought with her were ex- 
pended in making snares and sewing her clothing, 
she supplied their place wdth the sinews of rab- 
bits’ legs, which she twisted together with great 
dexterity. Thus occupied, she not only bOTme re- 
conciled to her desolate situation, but had found 
time to amuse herself by manufacturing little pieces 
of personal ornament. Her clothing was formed of 
rabbit-skins sewed together ; the materials, though 
rude, being tastefully disposed, so as to her 

garb assume a pleasing though desert-breJ,|H)pear- 
ance. The singular circumstances under which she 
was found, her beauty and useful accomplishments^, $ ^ 
o(x;asioned a contest amon^the Indians, as to who 
should have her for a wim; and the matter being 
decided, she accompanied them ii^t their journey. 

On 1st March, they left the level country of th% 
Athabascas, and approached the stony hills bound- 
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in^ the territories of the Northern Indians^ traversinjL; 
which they arrived in safety at Prince of Wales' 
Fort on the 29th of June 1772, having been absent 
eighteen months and twenty-three days. 

*The journey of Hearne must be regarded as form- 
ing an important era in the geography of America. 
For some time it had been supposed that this vast 
continent extended in an almost unbroken mas.s 
towards the Pole ; and we find it thus depicted in 
the maps of that period. Th(‘ circumstance of 
Hearne having reached the shore of the great Arc- 
tic Ocean at once demonstrated tlie fallacy of all 
such ideas. It threw a new and clear light upon 
the structure of this portion of the globe, and#T(‘sting 
upon the results thus distinctly ascertained, the hu- 
man mind, indefatigable in the pursuit of knowledge, 
started forward in a career of still mon^ enlarged 
and interesting discovery.* 

Whilst the Hudson's Bay Company, by the 
mission of Mr Hearne, vindicated their charai^tcr 
from tie charge of indifference to the cause of geo- 
graphical discovery, another institutioii had arisen 
under the title of ^lie North-West Fur Company, 
which, though it did not rest on a royal charter, and 
had experienced in its earliest exertions many se- 
vere r^^rses, at last arrived, by the intelligence and 
persev^ince of its partners and servants, at a de- 
gree of prosperity which surpassed the chartered 
<x)mpanie8 of France and England. In the count- 
ing-house of Mr Gregory^ a partner of this company, 
was bred a native of Inverness, named Alexander 
^Mackenzie, lu conducting the practical details of 
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t lie fur-trade, he had been settled at an early period 
of life in tin (ountry to the north-west of Lake 
Superior, and lK‘came animated with tlie ambition of 
penetrating across the continent: For this under- 
taking he was eminently qualified, possessing an in- 
ijuisitive and enterprising mind with a strong frame* 
of body, and combining the fervid and excursive ge- 
nius wiiieii lias b(*en said to characterize the Scots in 
general, with that more cautious and enduring tem- 
peraineiu which belongs to the northern Highlander. 

On ,‘kl June 17^9, IMackenzie s(‘t out from Fort 
('Jiepewyan at the head of the Athabasca Lake, a 
station nearly central between Hudson’s Bay and tin* 
Pacific. Ho iiad r(*sided here for eight years, and was 
familiar with the difficulties of the journey as well 
as aware of tlie most likely methods of surmounting 
tlicmi. H(‘ took w ith him four cano(*s. In the first he 
ernbarkt‘d with a (jcrinaii and four Canadians, two 
of the latter being accompanied by their wives. 
A Northern Indian, called the English Chief, who 
had b(‘en a follower of IMatonabbee the guide of Mr 
H (‘arne, occupied tin* second with his two wives. 
The third was paddled by two^tout young Indians, 
who acted in the double capacity of hunters and in- 
terpreters ; whilst the fourth was laden with pro- 
visions, clothing, ammunition, and various articles 
intended as presents for the Indians. T^is last 
canoe was committed to the charge of Mr le Roux, 
one of the company’s clerks. 

On 4th J une, the party reached the Slave River, 
which connects the Athabasca and Slave Lakes, 
in a course of about I 70 miles; and on the 9th 
of the same month they arrived at the Slave Lake, 
wh\^\orrt exiDeriencing any other inconveniences than 
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those arising from the attacks of the mosquitoes 
during the heat of the day^ and the extreme cold 
in the morning and evening. In the river were 
frequent rapids^ whicli obliged them to land and 
transport their canoes and luggage over the car- 
rying-places, — a toilsome process, but attended with 
no danger, as the path had been cleared by the 
Indians trading with the company. The banks 
were covered with various kinds of tn'cs ; but, 
owing to its inferior level and its rich black soil, 
the western side was more thickly wooded than 
the other. On the eastern bank, composed of a 
yellow clay mix(‘d with gravel, the trees w(Te 
smaller, hut in full leaf, though the ground was not 
thawed above fourteen inches in depth. At a little 
distance from the river were extensi\'e plains fre- 
quented by herds of buffaloes ; the woods bordering 
its sides were tenanted by moose and rein deer ; 
and numerous colonies of beavers built their lia- 
bitations on the small streams which fed the lake. 
This lar^e body of water was covered with ice, which 
had not given way except in a small strip round 
the shore, where the. depth, nowhere excetxling thr(H‘ 
feet, was scarcely sufficient to float the canoes. 
Though now the 9th of June, there was every ap- 
pearance that the ice would d<*tain the expedition 
for a cdnsiderable time ; and it was thought neces- 
sary to pitch their tents. The nets were now set ; 
the Indians went off in different directions to liunt; 
the women gathered berries of various sorts, which 
abounded in the neighbouring woods; and their 
larder was soon supplied with plenty of geese, ducks, 
and beaver, excellent trout, carp, and white fish, 
and some dozens of swan and duck eggs, which were 
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picked U[> in an adjacent island. Their stay^ there- 
fore, was far from unpleasant, combining tlie novelty 
of a r(‘sidene(‘ in a strange country with tlie excita- 
tion and variety of a hunter s life ; and on the 15th, 
after a rest of six days, as the ice liad given way a 
little, they resumed their journey. 

Since leaving Athabasca, the twilight had been 
so briglit, owijig to the short disappearance of the 
sun IhIow th<‘ horizon, that even at midnight not a 
star was to b(‘ seen ; but as they glided along the 
Iak(‘ tb(\y were gn^eted by the moon, which rose 
beautifully above tli(‘ woods, with lier lower horn in 
a stale of eclips(‘. The ohscuration continued for 
about si\ minutes in a cloudI(‘ss sky."' Coasting 
alojig tli(^ s’ lure, tlu'v came to a lodge of lied Knife 
Indians, so denominated from tlieir using copper 
knives. One of thest‘ men engagt^d to conduct them 
to the mouth of the riv<‘r which was the object of 
th(*ir search ; but such were the impediments en- 
counter(‘d from drift-ice, contrary winds, and the 
ignoranc(‘ of the guide, whom the English Chief 
threatened to murder for engaging in a service 
for which he was unfit, that it was the 29th of 
the montli before they embarked upon the river 
since known by the name of the traveller who now' 
first ascended it. On h'aving the lake, the Mac- 
k(‘iizie River was found to run to the westward, 
Ixicoming gradually narrower for twenty-four miles, 
till it diminished into a stream not more than half 
a mile wide, with a strong current, and a depth of 
thre(‘ and a half fathoms. A stiff breeze from the 
eastward now drove them on at a great rate, and 
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after a rapid run of ten miles, the channel gradu- 
ally widened till it assumed the appearance of a 
small lake, which proved to Ix^ the utmost limit 
known to their guide. They now came in sight of the 
chain of the Horn Mountains, bearing north-west, 
and had some difficulty in recovering the channel 
of the river. 

Having resumed their course on 1st July, they 
met with no interruption for five days, wIh ii they 
observed several smokes on th<‘ northern bank. On 
landing they discov(Ted an encampment of fiv(‘ fa- 
milies of Slave and Hog-ribbed Indians, who on the 
first appearance of the party fled into the woods in 
consternation. The entreaties of th(‘ English Chief, 
whose language they understood, at length dissipated 
their apprehensions; and the distrihution of a few 
beads, rings, and knives, with a su])]>ly of grog, re- 
conciled them entirely to the strangers. Their ac- 
count of the difficulties in the farther navigation of 
the river was not a little appalling : They assisted 
that it would require several winters to reach the 
sea, and that old age would inevitably overtake' the 
party before their return. Monsters of horrid shapes 
and malignant disposition were represented as hav- 
ing their abodes in the rocky caves on the banks, 
ready to devour tlie presumptuous traveller who ap- 
proached ; and the more substantial impediment of 
two impassable falls was said to exist alx)ut thirty 
days’ march from where they then were. 

Though such tales were treated with contempt 
by Mackenzie, the Indians, already tired of the 
viyage, drank them in with willing ears, and they 
could sciwcely be persuaded to pursue their jour- 
ney. On consenting to proceed, one of the Hog- 
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ribbed Indians was induced, by tlie present of a 
kettle, an axe, and some other articles, to accom- 
pany them as a jEjuide ; but when the time of em- 
barkation ,arriv<'d, his love of home came upon 
him witli su(*li violence, that he used every artifice 
to t'scape from his agreement, and at last was ac- 
tually forc(‘(3 (m board. Previous to his departure, 
a singular ceremony took place : With great solem- 
nity he cut off a lock of his hair, and dividing it 
into thre*' parts, fastened one to the upper part of 
his wife’s head, blowing on it thrice with the ut- 
most vioh iice, and uttering certain words as a charm. 
The oUh r two locks he fixed with the same cere- 
monies t(^ the heads of his two children. These 
Indians w'(Te hi general a meagre, ugly, and ill- 
favoured rac(‘, particularly ill-made in tlie legs* 
Some of them wore their hair very long, others al- 
lowed a tr(‘ss to fall behind, cutting the rest sliort 
round their ears. A few^ old men had beards, 
whilst the young and middle-aged appeared to have 
pulled out every hair on their chin. Each cheek 
was adorned by two double lines tattooed from the 
t*ar to th(‘ nose, of which the gristle was perforated 
so as to admit a goose-quill or a small piece of wood. 
Their clothing consisted of dressed deer-skins. For 
winter wear these wvre prepared with the fur, and 
the shirts made of them decorated with a neat em- 
broidery, composed of porcupim‘-quills and the liair 
of the moose-deer, coloured red, black, yellow, or 
white. Their shirts reached to the mid-thigh, whilst 
their upper garments covered the w hole body, having 
a fringe round the bottom. Their leggins, which wfp; 
embroidered round the ankle and sewed to their 
shoes, reached to mid-thigh. The dress of the wo- 
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men was jiearly the same as that of the men. They 
wore^oJ^gets of lioru or wood, and had bracelets of 
the same materials. On their head was placed 
a fillet or bandeau, formed of strips of loj^ther, em- 
broidered richly with porcupine-quills, and stuck 
round with bear’s claws or talons of wild fowl. 
Their belts and garters were neatly constructed of the 
sinews of wild animals and porcupine-quills. From 
these belts descended a long friiigt; composed of strings 
of leather, and worked round with hair of various <‘o- 
lours, aiidfheir mittens hung from their neck in a 
position convenient for the reception of their hands.* 
Their arms and weapons for the chase were bow^s 
and arrows, spears, daggers, and a large club form- 
ed of the rein-deer horn, called a pogamagan. The 
^lows were about five or six fi‘et long, w ith strings 
of sinews ; and flint, iron, or copper, sujiplied barbs 
to the arrows. Their spears, nearly six f(‘et long, 
were pointed with bone, whilst their stone-axes 
were fastened with cords of green skin to a wooden 
handle. Their canoes were light, and so small as 
to carry only one person. 

On 5th July, tin; party re-embarked. Continuing 
their course west-south-west, they passed the Great 
Bear Lake River ; and steering through numerous 
islands, came in sight of a ridge of snowy moun- 
tains, frequented, according to their guide, by herds 
of bears and small white buffaloes. The banks of 
the river appeared to be pretty thickly peopled ; 
and though at first the natives uniformly attempted 
to escape, the offer of presents generally brought 
back, and procured a seasonable supply of 
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hares, partridges, fish, or rein-deer. The ‘same sto- 
ries of spirits or manitous which haunted the stream, 
and of fearful rapids that would dash the canoes to 
pieces, wSta repeated by these tribes ; knd the guide, 
upon whom such r(‘pres(‘ntations had a powerful ef- 
fect, d(‘campe(l in the night during a storm of thun- 
der and lightning. His place, however, was soon sup- 
plied ; and, after a sliort sail, they approached an en- 
campment of Indians, whoj^e brawny figures, healthy 
app(‘aram r, and great cleanliness, sho^^gd them to 
be a siipei .or race to those latel}^ passed. From them 
Mackenz.o learnt that he must sleep ten nights be- 
fore arriving at tlie sea, and in three nights would 
m(*et th(‘ Estjuimaux, with whom they had been 
formerly at ’war, but were now in a state of peace. 
One of these* peo[>le, whose language was most int 
telligible* to the interpreter, agreed to accompany 
the party ; but bwame dreadfully alarmed when 
some of the men discharged their fowling-pieces. 
It was evidemt none of this race* had ever he?ard 
the report of fire-arms. To re*concile him to his de- 
parture*, his two brothers followed in their canoes, 
and eliverted him with native Jrongs, and other airs 
said to be imitations of those* of the Esquimaux. 
The triumph of music was never more strikingly 
exhibited ; from deep elejection the Indian at once 
passe*d into a state of the*highe*st and most ludicrous 
excitement, ke*eping time to the songs by a variety of 
grotesque gesticulations,performed with such uncearf 
ing rapidity and so little re*gard to the slenderness 
of the bark, which quivered under his weight, that 
they expected every moment to see it upset. In 
of his paroxysins, shooting his canoe alongside of 
Mackenzie's, he leaped into it, and commenced an 
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Esquimaux dance. At last he \^as restored to some 
de^ee of composure, which became complete on 
their passing a hill, where he informed them that 
three winters ago the Esquimaux had* slain his 
grandfather.* 

Mackenzie soon after reached tlie tents of a tribe 
named Deguthee-Dinees, or Quarrellers, who justi- 
fied their name by the menacing gestures with which 
they received the strang(*i%' approach. A fewpresents, 
however, |||?onciled them to the intrusion ; and they 
communicated the gratifying intelligciice that the 
distance overland to the sea, either by an easterly or 
westerly route, was in con si disable. The party now 
pushed on with renewed ho[)es ; and the river soon 
after separating into s(‘veral streams, tluw chose the 
tniddle and largest, which ran north. This shortly 
brought in sight a range of snowy mountains, stretch- 
ing far to the nortlnvard ; and, by an observation, 
Mackenzie found the latitude to be 07" 47', which 
convinced him that the waters on which their frail 
barks were then gliding must flow' into the great 
Hyperborean Ocean. t At this momcmt, wdien with- 
in a few days of accomplishing the great object of 
their journey, the Indians sunk into a fit of despon- 
dency, and hesitated to proceed. The guide plead- 
ed his ignorance of the country, as he had never be- 
fore penetrated to the shores of the Benaliulla Toe, 
or White Man's Lake. Mackenzie assured them 
Ihe would return if they did not reach it in seven 
^ays, and prevailed on them to continue their course. 

It was now the 11th of J uly, and the sun at mid- 
n%ht was still considerably above the horizon, whilst 
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every thing denoted the proximity of the sea. On 
landing at a deserted encampment, still marked hy 
the ashes of soin<‘ Esquimaux fires, they observed se- 
veral pieces of wfialebone, and a place where train-oil 
had been spilt. ISoon after they came to three houses 
rec<‘ntly left by the natives. The ground-plot of 
these habitations was oval, about fifteen feet long, ten 
fetit wide in the middle, and (‘ight feet at either end ; 
the whole was duii about tw^^lve inches below tin? sur- 
face, one iialf bt‘ing covered with willo^branches, 
and probal»ly forming the bed of the wliole family. 
In the mifldle of tin* other half, a space four feet wide, 
which lijel been hollowed to the depth of twelve 
inches, was the only spot where a grown person 
could stand upright. One side of it was covered with 
willow-branclu‘s, and tlu‘ other formed the hearth. 
The door, in oiU‘ end of the house, was about two 
feet and a half high by two feet wdde, and was 
reached through a covered way about fivi* feet long ; 
so that the only access to this curious dwelling was 
by creeping on all fours. On the top was an ori- 
fice alxiut eighteen inches square, which served the 
triple purpose of a w indow, a chimney, ahd an oc- 
casional door. The under-ground part of the floor 
was lined with split wood, whilst cross pieces of 
timber, laid on six or eight upright stakes, supported 
an oblong square roof ; the whole ])eing formed of 
drift-wood, and covered with branches and dry grass, 
over which was spread earth a foot thick. On eithe/ 
side of these houses were a few square holes, about 
two feet deep, covered with split wood and earth, ex- 
cepting one small place in the middle, which appeaH 
ed to be contriled for the preservation of th^ winter 
stock of provisions. In and about t{ie houses lay 
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sledge-runners, and bones, pieces of whalebone, and 
poplar-bark cut in circles, used evidently to buoy the 
nets ; and before each habitation a great number of 
stumps of trees were driven into the ground, upon 
wliich its late possessors had probably hung their 
nets and fisb to dry in the sun. 

rThe signs of vegetation were by this time scarcely 
perceptible ; the trees had dwindled into a tew dwarf 
^willows, not more than three fe(‘t high ; and though 
the foot-n|grks on the sandy bt'aeh of some of the 
islands sliowed that the natives had recently been 
there, all attempts to obtain sight of them proved 
unavailing. The discontent of the guide and of the 
Indian hunters was now renew(‘d ; but tln'ir as.ser- 
tion, that on the morrow they were to reach a large 
lake in which the Esquimaux kilh cl a huge fish, and 
whose shores w^re inhabited by white bears, con- 
vinced Mackenzie that this description reftTred to 
the Arctic Sea, with its mighty deniz(‘n the whale. 
He accordingly pr(‘ssed forward with fresh ardour, 
and the cano(‘S were soon carried by the current to 
the entrance of the lake, which, from all the accom- 
panying circumstan^*(»s, appeiirs to have b(*en an arm 
of the Arctic Ocean. It was quite open to the 
westward, and by an observation the latitude was 
found to be 09''. From the spot where this survey 
was taken they now continued their course to tin* 
westernmost point of a high island, which they 
feached after a run of fifU^en miles, and around it 
the utmost depth of water was only five feet. The 
lake appeared to be covered with ice for about two 
Iteagues’ distance, no land was seen ahead, and it 
was found iinjiossible to proceed farther. Happily, 
when they h9,d thus reached the farthest point of 
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their progress northward, and were about to return 
in great disappointment, two circumstances occurred 
which rendered it certain that they had penetrated to 
the sea : Tlu* first was the appearance of hiany larger 
floating substan< <‘s in the water, believed at first to be 
masses of ice, wliicli, on being approached, turned out 
to be whales ; and the second, the rise and fall of 
tide, observed Ixitli at the* eastern and western end of 
the island, wdiicli they named Whale Island.* Hav- 
ing in company with the English Chief ^jScended to 
its highe^st ground, iVIackenzie saw the sSWi ice ex- 
tendini: t ^ the eastward ; and to the west, as far as 
the eye <*- old reach, th(*y dimly discerned a chain of 
mountains afiparemtly about twenty leagues’ distance 
stretching to tlie northward. Many islands were seen 
to tin* eastward ; but though they came to a grave, 
on which lay a bow, a |)addle, and a spear, they 
met no living human beings in these arctic solitudes. 
Th(‘ red-fox and the rein-deer, flocks of beautiful 
plovers, some venerable white owls, and several large 
white gulls, were the only natives. Previous to 
setting out on their return, a post was erected close 
to the tents, upon which the traveller engraved the 
latitude of the place, his own name, the number of 
persons by whom he was accompanied, and the time 
they had spent on the island. 

It was now the Kith of July, and they re-embark- 
€?d on their homeward voyage. On the 21st the 
sun, which for some time had never set, descended 
below the horizon, and the same day eleven of the 
natives joined them. They represented their tribe 
numerous, and perpetually at war with the Esqui- 
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maiix, who Ijad broken a treaty into which they 
had inveigled the Indians, and butchered many of 
them. Occasionally a strong body ascended the 
river in la% canoes, in search of flints to point their 
spears and arrows. At present they were on the 
banks of a lake to the eastward, hunting rein-deer, 
a^d would soon begin to catch big fish (whales) 
for their winter stock. They had been informed 
that the same Esquimaux, eiglit or ten winters 
ago, saw to the westward, on Man’s Lake, 

several canoes full of whiU‘ mem, who gave 

iron in exchange for leather. On landing at a lodge 
of natives farther down th(‘ rivtT, the English Chief 
obtained some other particulars from a Dog-ribbed 
Indian, who had been driven by some private quar- 
rel from his own nation, and lived among the 
Hare Indians. According to his information, there 
was a much larger river to the south-west of the 
mountains, which fell into White Man’s Lake. Tlu* 
people on its banks were a gigantic and wicked race, 
who (*ould kill common men with their eyes, and 
sailed in huge canoes. There was, lie added, no 
known communicatjon by water with this great ri- 
ver ; but those who had seen it went ov(t the moun- 
tains, and it flow(‘d towards the mid-day sun. 
This description proceeded, he acknowledged, not 
from personal observation, but was taken from the 
report of others who inhabited the opposite moun- 
tains. Mackenzie having fallen in with one of these 
strangers, by a bribe of some beads, prevailed upon 
him to delineate the circumjacent country and the 
course of the unknown river upon the sand. The 
map proved a very rude production. He traced out a 
long point of land between the rivers without paying 
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the least attention to their courses. T^is isthmus he 
represented as running into the great lake, at the 
extremity of wliich, as lie had been told by Indians 
of other nations', there was built a BenaHulIa Couin, 
or Wliit(‘ Man s Fort. “ This,” says Mackenzie, 1 
t(x>k to be Oonalaska Fort, and consequently the river 
to the west to be Cook’s Iliver, and that the body of 
water or sea into which the river discharges itself at 
Whale Island coininunicated with Norton Sound.” 

i\Iackv nzi(‘ now endeavoured to procure a guide 
across tiu mountains, but the natives steadily refus- 
ed; and -iiiy additional iiiLelligeiict^ which they com- 
inunicalf 'd regarding the country only consisted of le- 
gends concei liing the supernatural power and ferocity 
of its inliabitanls. They were represented as a sort of 
monsters with wings, who fed on huge birds which, 
though killed by them with ease, no other mortal 
would venture to assail. Having gravely stated tills, 
they began Inith young and old to jump and dance 
with astonishing violence and perseviTance, imitat- 
ing the cries of the n iii-deer, bear, and wolf, in the 
hope ofintoidating Mackenzie; but when he threat- 
ened witli an angry aspind to force one of them along 
with him across the mountains, a sudden fit of sick- 
ness seized the wiiole party, and in a faint tone, 
which formed a ludicrous contrast to their former vo- 
ciferation, they declared they would expire the in- 
stant they were taken from their homes. In the end 
the traveller was compelled to leave them without 
accomplishing his object.'^* 

, On 1st August, as the expedition approached the 
river of the Beg^ Lake, the stars, which hitherto, 
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froiiii' the ext|U|| clearness of the twilight, had con- 
tini^ invi«EiS^%egan to twinkle in the sky, and 
tlie’^r l^qm being oppressively sultry became so 
cold, tblilikrpetual exercise could scah'cly ket^p the 
men warm. The women were now constantly (em- 
ployed in making shoes of moose-skin, as a pair did 
not last more than a day, whilst the IiuiiUts hroiight 
in supplies of geese, rein-deer, and beav (t ; and on 
one occasion a wolf was killed, roasted, and eaten 
with great satisfaction. On 22d August, th^ * 
itiached the entrance of the Slave Lake, after whicli 
their progress homeward presented no feature of in. 
terest, and on 12th September th(*y arriv(‘d in safety 
at Fort Chepewyan, after an absenc^' of 1(12 days. 
The importance of this journey must be apparent, 
on considering it in connexion with the expedition of 
Heame, Both travellers had succeeded in rc^aching 
the shores of an arctic sea; and it became not only 
an established fact, that there was an ocean of great 
extent in the north of America, but it was rendered 
extremely probable that this sea formed its conti- 
nuous boundary. 

Mackenzie concluded his first journey ii Septem- 
ber 1789, and about three years afterwards under- 
took a second expedition, which prov(Hl still more 
difficult and hazardous, and equally important and 
satisfactory in its results. His object was to ascend 
the Peace River, which rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
and crossing these to penetrate to that unknown ri- 
ver which in his former journey had been the sub- 
ject of his unwearied inquiry. This he conjectur^ 
must communicate with the sea; and, pursuing its 
course, big hope# to reach the shores of the Pacific. 
Setting out accordingly on 10th Oitober 1792, he 
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pushed on to the remotest Euro^Rj. 
where lie spent the winter in a tippipil^ fto with 
the Beaver and Rocky Indians. llaving|jd|g^paiRhed[ 
six cAiioes to Fort Chepewyan with tlie dif^ he had 
collected, he engaged hunters and interpreters, and 
launched the canoe in which he had determined 
to prosecute his discoveries. Her dimensions were 
twenty-five feet long within, exclusive of the curves 
of stem and stern, twenty-six inches hold, and four 
€eet nine niches beam. She was at the same time so 
li|ht, that 1 wo men could carry her three or four mildis 
without rjsting. In this slender vessel they not 
only stowed away their provisions, presents, arms, 
ammunition, and baggage, to the weight of 3000 
pounds, but found room for seven Europeans, two 
Indians, and the leader himself. On embarking, 
the wint(T interpreter left in charge of the fort 
could not refrain from tears when he anticipated 
the dangers they wen^ about to encounter, whilst 
they themselves fervently offered up their prayers 
to Almighty God for a safe return. 

The coinmimcement of their voyage was propi- 
tious ; and under a serene sk^, with a keen but 
healthy air, the bark glided through some beautiful 
scenery. On the west side of the river the ground 
rose in a gently-ascending lawn, broken at intervals 
by abrupt precipices, and extending in a rich wood- 
land perspective as far as the eye could reach. This 
magnificent amphitheatre presented groves of pop- 
lar in every direction, wh<||e openings were enliven- 
ed with herds of elks and buffaloes; the former 
choosing the steeps and uplands, the latter prefer- 
ring the plains. At this time the biffialoes were at- 
tended by their f oung ones, which frisked about. 
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whilst the feiaale elks were great with young. The 
who|e eountr^ displayed an exuberant verdure ; the 
trees which bore blossoms were rapidly bursting into 
flower, and the soft velvet rind of the branches reflect- 
ed the oblique rays of a rising or a setting sun, im- 
parting a cheerfulness and brilliancy to the scene, 
which gladdened the heart with the buoyant in- 
fluences of the season."* After a few days the air 
became colder, the country more desolate, tin* track 
of the large grisly bear was discerned on the banks, 
and the weather was occasionally broken by storms 
of thunder and lightning. 

From this time till the 21st of IMay, the passage 
was attended with difliculties that would have dis- 
heartened a less energetic leader. The river k‘ing 
broken by frequent cascades and dangerous rapids, it 
was necessary to carry the canoe and luggage till 
they could resume their voyage in safety. On their 
nearer approach to the Rocky ^Mountains, the stream, 
hemmed in between stupendous rocks, presented a 
continuance of frightful torrents and impracticable 
cataracts. Tlu‘ dangers to which tln‘y hftd already 
beefi exposed had greatly disheartened the men, and 
they began to murmur audibly, so that no alterna- 
tive was left but to return. Indeed there was some 
reason for this irresolution ; by water farther pro- 
gress was impossible, and they could only advance 
over a mountain whose sides w'(ire broken by sharp 
jagged rocks, and thickly covered with wood. Mac- 
kenzie despatched a recoipoitring party, w ith orders 
to ascend the mountain, and proceed in a straight 
course from its summit, keeping the line of the 
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river till they ascertained that it was navigable. 
During their absence his people repaired the (janoe^ 
whilst he took an altitude which ascertained the la- 
titude to be 8'. At sunset tlie scouts returned 
by different routes. They had penetrated through 
tliick woods, ascendwl hills, and dived into valleys, 
till tlu‘y got beyond the rapids, and agreed, that 
though the difficulties to be encountered by land 
wer(‘ alarming, it was their only course. Unpro- 
mising a.s the task app(?ared, tludr spirits had risen 
and their murmurs were forgotten ; so that a kettle 
of wild i.ee sweetened with sugar, with the usual 
evening 'N'gale of rum, renew(‘d tlu‘ir courage ; and, 
after a niglu s rest, they proceeded at break of day 
on their laborious journey. 

In t}u‘ first place, the mt‘n cut a road up the 
mountain where th(‘ trees w’(‘re smallest, felling some 
in such a manner as to inak(‘ them fall parallel to 
the road without si'jiaratiiig them entindy from the 
stumps, in this way forming a kind of railing on 
either side, Tlu‘ baggage and the canoe were then 
brought from the w atiT-side to the encampment, — an 
undertaking exceedingly perilous, as a single^false 
step must have been follow(*d by immersion into 
the river, which flowed hen* with furious rapidity. 
Having accomplished this labour, the party breath- 
ed a little, and then ascended the mountain with 
the canoe, having the line or rope by which it 
was drawn up doubled, and fastened successively 
to the stumps left for this purpose, whilst a man 
at the end hauled it round a tree, holding it on 
and shifting it as they advanced. In thistman- 
ner the canoe was warped up the steep ; and by 
two in the afternoon every thing had been carried 
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to the summit. Men were then despatched to 
cut the road onwards ; and the incessant labour of 
another day could only penetrate about three miles, 
whilst mountains much more elevated raised their 
snowy summits aroimd in every direction. These, 
however, were at a distance; and another day's 
exertion brou|ht them through a wood of tall pines 
to the banks of the river above the rapids. Before 
again embarking, Mackenzie left attached to a pole 
a knife, a steel, flint, b(‘ads, and other trifles as a 
token of amity to the natives ; and one of his Indians 
added a small round stick of green wood, ch(‘wed 
at one end in the form of a brush, used to pick mar- 
row out of bones, — an instrument which ht* explain- 
ed to be intended as an emblem to the people of a 
country abounding in anipials.* 

They now resumed their voyage, enclos(‘d on ttll 
sides by mountains whose summits were covered with 
snow, and one of which to the south rose to a majestic 
height. The air became chill ; the water, through 
which they frequently waded towing or pushing 
their bark, was intensely cold ; and on 31st May, 
they^-eached a point minutely described to them Ik*- 
fore setting out by an old Indian warrior. Here the 
river separated into two streams, one running west- 
north-west, and the other south-south-east. The 
first of these they had been warned to avoid, as it 
soon lost itself in various smaller currents among the 
mountains; and the steersman accordingly proceeded 
into the eastern branch, which, though not so broad 
as the other, was far more rapid. The course of 
their Jburney now led them through many jwpulous 
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beaver-settlements. In some places these animals 
had cut down several acres of large poplars ; and 
they saw multitudes busy from sunrise to sunset 
erecting houses, f)rocuring food, superintending their 
dykes, and going diligently through all the labours 
of their litth* coinnionwealth. Perceiving soon after 
a smoke in the forest which lined the hanks, and 
hearing the sounds of human voitres in great confu- 
sion, the\ became aware that they were near an In- 
dian encampment from which the inhabitants were 
retreating Accordingly, on approaching the shore 
two f roeious-looking meji sprung from the woods 
and took «heir station on a rising ground, brandishing 
their spears v. ith loud vociferations. A few words of 
explanation troin the iTitiTpreter, and some presents, 
paci ru‘d th(*m, and Mackenzie made anxious in- 
quiries regarding the nature of the country, and the 
great riv(‘r which formed the object of his search. 
To his mortification he found that they were unac- 
quainted with any river to the westward ; they had 
just arrived over a carrying- pi ac(‘ of eleven days 
from another stream, which was nothing else t^n a 
large branch of the one th(‘ expedition was then na- 
vigating. Their iron, they said, was procured in ex- 
change for b(*aver and dress moose-skins from the 
people there, who travelled during a moon to the 
country of other tribes living in houses, and these in 
their turn extended their journeys to the ocean, or, 
to use their disparaging epithet, the Great Stinking 
Lake, where they traded with white people, who 
came in canoes as large as islands. Their know- 
ledge of the country, however, appeared so fague^ 
that all hope of procuring a guide was vain, and the 
heart of the traveller sunk within him as he felt 
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that his favourite project was on the point of being 
utterly disconcerted. 

Amidst this despondency a faint hope remained 
that the natives^ under the influence of su$picion, ti- 
midity, or from imperfectly understanding the inter- 
preter, had npt communicated all they knew ; and 
after a night sleepless from anxiety the traveller rose 
with the sun to repeat his inquiries. At first nothing 
satisfactory could be elicited ; hut suddenly Macken- 
zie, whostood beside the interpreters, understood from 
the few words he knew of their language, that one 
person mentioned a great river, whilst he pointed 
significantly to that which lay l)efor(‘ them. On a 
strict inquiry, %he interpreter, who had been tired 
of the voyage, and of whose fidelity some suspicion 
was entertained, acknowledged that the Indian 
spoke of a large river whose course was towards the 
mid-day sun, a branch of which flowed near the 
source of the stream they were now navigating. 
This branch, he added, it would not be difficult to 
reach, there being only three small lakes and as 
many carrying-places on the way to it ; but he also 
insisted that the great river did not discharge itself 
into the sea.* This last assertion was imputed to his 
ignorance of the country, whilst a rude map, which 
he delineated with a piece of coal on a strip of bark, 
convinced them that his information, so far as dt 
went, was to bt^ relied on. A new ray of hope now 
arose ; and having induced an Indian to go forward 
as a guide to the borders of the small lakes, Mac* 
kenzie resumed Ws journey on 10th June, promis- 
ing, if successful hiiKbbject, to revisit these friend- 
ly Indians in two moons. 
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These people were of low stature and m^glci 
frame, owing probably to the difficulty of procur- 
ing subsistence ; round faces, high cheek-bones, black 
hair hanging in ♦ If-locks over their shoulders, and 
a swarthy yelluw complexion, combined to give 
them a forbidding aspect; whilst their garments of 
beaver, rein-deer, and ground-hog skins, dressed 
with the hair outside, having the tail of this last 
animal hnuiring dowm the back, might, wdien seen 
at a distance, occasion some doubt whether tht‘y be- 
longed U) t'le human race. Their women were ex- 
tremely uidy, lustier and taller than the men, but 
much inlc ior in cleanliness. Their warlike w^‘a- 
pons w^ere c<'dar bow s, six feet long, ^v^th a short iron 
spike at one end, so that they might also be used 
as spears. The arrow's were barbed with iron, flint, 
ston(‘, or bone, from two to tw'o feet and a half long, 
and feath(Ted with great neatness. They had tw'O 
kinds of spears, both double-edged, of well-polished 
iron, and w ith shafts from eight to six feet long. 
Their knives were of iron worked by themselves, 
and their axes resembled a carpenter's adze. They 
used snspcs of green skin, nets^and fishing-lines of 
willow-bark, hooks of small lioiies, and kettles of 
watape so closely woven as not to leak. Besides 
these they had various dishes of wood and bark, 
horn and wooden spoons and buckets, and leathern 
and net- work bags. Their canoes, of spruce- bark, 
calculated to hold from two to five persons, were pro- 
pelled by paddles six feet long, with the blade shaped 
like a heart.* ' 

Pursuing their journey und^r ti||dlrection of the 
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;||iiide. they veieh^% small lake ih &itocle 
whidi Macken^e considered as |{ie highest 
w: southernmost source of the Ungigah or BSace 
River. They passed two other lakes, and afain en- 
tqped the river, the navigation of which, from4ts 
rapidity and the trees and rocks in its chanud, 
ilbw became dangerous. The canoe struck on a 
sharp rock, which shattered the stern, and drove 
! her to the other side, where the bow met tl\e same 
fate ; to complete the disaster she passed at this mo- 
■^ment over a cascade, w^hich broke several holes in 
her bottom, and reduced her to a complete wTeck, 
lying flat iip^ the water. All hands now jumped 
but, and clinpfig desperately to the sides, were hur- 
ried several hundred yards through a foaming tor- 
rent beset with sharp rocks, upon whi(‘h they were 
every instant in danger of being dashed to piece^. 
Being carried however into shallow water, where the 
canoe rested on the stones, they were relieved froni 
their perilous situation by their companions on shpre* 
After this escape, a consultation was held regara- 
ing their future proceedings. Ben urn bed with cold, 
and intimidated by, their recent dangeramthe In- 
dians proposed an immediate return ; but the re- 
monstrances of their leader, enforced by the usufl 
arguments of a hearty meal and an allowinc^pf 
rum, banished their fears. It was next proposeJtta 
abandon the wreck, to carry the baggage to the river, 
which the guide affirmed to be at no great distailpp^ 
and there to construct a new vessel. But aSy|{|^imi 
suspected fka|||||||||s regiesentation was not to m re- 
lied on, a pa^piiail|ti!^patched to recoi^oitre.^d 
brought back a very confused and unpromising lic- 
count of the country. It was therefore de|ermined 



f^ii Ottr|i|% bark was collected^ wbieb^ niw 
§ 10 ^ ot oiUcIotli and plenty of guni^ restaled tilt#. 
shatterM loat to something like a sea- worthy 
4ition. Her frail state, however, rendered it neQ|% 
Airy to carry part of the lading on men's shoulders 
iflong the banks ; and as a road had to be opened wilh 
hatchets, tfieir progress was extremely slow. 

On June, Mr Mackay and two Indians 
were despot ched with orders to penetrate if possiblJ^ 
to the grH.4t river in the direction indicated by thA 
guide, 'riiej' succeeded ; but returned with a dis- 
couraging account of the in terminate woods and 
deep morasses which intervened. Thwe gloomy pro- 
spects WTre increased by the desertion of their guide ; 
but nothing could repress Mackenzie's ardour. Gut- 
tling a passage through the woods, carrying the canoe 
found the rapids and cascades, they held on their 
^ow and toilsome way, till at last, after passing a 
swi^mp, in many places wading to mid-thigh, they 
enjoyed the satisfaction of reaching tlie bank of the 
Hieat river, wdiioh had been the object of so much 
anxious ^i|Kpectation and protr«^ted hope.* 

Embarking anew, they were borne along by a 
strong current, which, slackening after a short time, 
allawei them to glide gently between banks of high 
wiite cliffs, surmounted with grotesque and sin- 
gulfrly-shaped pinnacles. After some progress, the 
|ferty were alarmed by a loud whoop from the 
woods ; at the same moment a eanoe guided 
by a single savage shot mouth of a 

fli]^ tribiftary stream, an(P^'iil|PSIIr of nativea) 
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with bows and arrows^ appeared cat an 
adjacent rising ground^ uttering loud and 

manifesting by their gestures that instant death 
would be inflicted on any one who landdl. EwfJJi 
attempt to conciliate them proved unavailing ; and 
a canoe was observed to steal swiftly down the river, 
VHth the evident design of commiHiicating the alarm 
and procuring assistance. At this critical moment 
the courage and prudence of Mackenzie providential- 
ly saved his party. He landed alone, with two pistols 
stuck in his belt ; having first, however^ given orders 
to one of his Indians to steal into the iivoods with a 
couple of guns, and to keep near him in case of 
attack. I wkd not been long/' says he, in my 
station on the bank, with my Indian in ambush 
behind me, when two of the natives came off in a 
canoe, but stopped when they got within 100 yards 
of me. I made signs for them to land, and as an 
inducement displayed looking-glasses, beads, and 
other alluring trinkets. At length, but with evfjjiy 
mark of extreme apprehension, they approached the* 
shore, taking care to turn their canoe stern foremostj^^ 
and still not venturing to land. I now mpule thepi 
a present of some beads, with which they were 
going to push off, when I renewed my entreat!^, 
and after some time prevailed on them lNl o^mc 
ashore and sit down by me. My Indian huili^r 
now thought it right to join me, and created same 
alarm in my new acquaintance. It was, howev^, 
soon removed, and 1 had the satisflu;tion to find Ibal 
he and these j|i||le n^ectiy understoo4 each othejt. 

I instructed to%y every thing to them MAtkh 
might tend to sooth their fears and win their lohfi. 
d^ce. I expressed my wish to conduct them to 
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our canoe ; but they declined this offer ; and when 
they observed some of my people coming towards 
us, they requesU^d me to let them return, and I was 
rso well satfefied with the progress which I had made 
in my intercourse with them, that I did not hesitate 
a moment in complying with their desire. During 
their short stay they observed us, and every thing 
aliout us, with a mixture of admiration and asto- 
nishm(*nt. We could plainly perceive that their 
friends received them with great joy on their return, 
and that articles which tliey carried back with 
them werr examined with a general and eager cu- 
riosity: they also appeared to hold^ consultation 
which lasted about a quarter of an nour, and the 
result was an invitation to come over to them, which 
we cheerfully accepted. Nevertheless, on our land- 
ing, they betrayed evident signs of confusion, which 
arose probably from the quickness of our movements, 
as the prospect of a friendly communication had so 
cheered tlie spirits of the people that they paddled 
across the river with the utmost expedition. The 
two men who had been with us appeared very na- 
turally to possess the greatest •share of courage on 
the occasion, and were ready to receive us on our 
landing; but our demeanour soon dispelled their 
apprehensions, and the most familiar communication 
t^k place between us. When I had secured their 
confidence by the distribution of trinkets among 
them, and had treated the children with sugar, I 
instructed my interpreters to collect every necessary 
information in their power to jtffofj^ipie.''* 

The intelligence procured from mis tribe was dis- 
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couraging. They stated^ indeed, that the river ran 
towards the mid-day sun, and that at its mouth 
white people were building houses ; but that the 
navigation was dangerous, and in three places abso- 
lutely impaaiable, owing to the falls and rapids. 
The nations through whose territories tlu‘ route lay 
they represented as ferocious and malignant, especi- 
ally their immediate neighl)ours, \vho dwelt in sub- 
terranean houses. Unappalled by this dt'scription 
Mackenzie re-embarked, and he was accompanied by 
a small canot‘, with two persons who'^yon stinted to 
act as guides. Coming to a place where some savage- 
looking people were seem on a high ground, it was 
thought exponent to land, and an amicable interview 
took place, Avhich led to important consequenc(\s. 
On explaining the objc'ct of the journey, one of lh<‘ 
natives, of superior rank and intelligence, drew a 
sketch of the country on a piece of bark, appealing 
during his labour to his companions, and accompa- 
nying the rude but perfectly intelligible map by 
details as to their future voyage. lie descritM*d the 
river as running to the east of south, receiving in 
its course many tributary streams, and broken every 
six or eight leagues by dangerous falls and rapids, 
six of ^vhich were altogether impracticable. The 
carrying-places he represented as of great length 
across mountains. He depicted the lands of three 
tribes in succession, who spoke diiferent languages ; 
and concluded by saying that beyond them he knew 
nothing of the country, except that it was still a 
great way to the sea, and that there was a lake of 
which the natives did not drink.* 
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Whilst the route by water was thus said to be 
impracticable, they asserted that the road across the 
eduntry to the Oi tiin was short in comparison, and 
lay along a vallev free from wood, and frequently 
travelled. Other considerations comb^ed to recom- 
mend this latbT course to Mackenzie; Only thirty 
days’ provisions were left, and the supply procured 
by hunting was very precarious. The ammunition 
was llearI ^ pent ; and if the prosecution of the voy- 
age appean d perilous, a r<‘turn would have been 
equally so. 1/nder these circumstances it was re- 
solved to ablndori the canoe, and to penetrate over- 
land to th( Western Ocean. 

To arrive at the spot where they were to strike off 
acToss the country it was n<‘eessary to rcaurn a con- 
siderable way up tin* river, — a service of great dan- 
ger, owing to the shattered cpndition of the boat and 
the hostile dispositions of the natives, who were apt to 
change in an instant from the greatest friendliness to 
unraitigat(‘d rage and suspicion. The guides deserted 
them, and it became absolutely necessary to build a 
new canoe. 8he proved better than the old one, and 
they at last reached the point ^vhence they were to 
start overland. “ We carriec'* on our backs,’’ says 
JMackeiizie, four bags and a half of penimican, 
weighing from eighty-five to ninety-five pounds 
each, a case with the instruments, a parcel of goods 
for presents, weighing ninety pounds, and a parcel 
containing ammunition of the same weight ; each of 
the Canadians had a burden of about ninety pounds, 
with a gun and ammunition, whilst the Indians had 
about forty-five pounds weight of pemmican, be- 
sides their gun, — an obligation with which, owing to 
their having been treated with too much indulgence. 
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they expressed themselves much dissatisfied. IMy 
own load and that of Mr Mackay consisted of 
twenty-two pounds of pemmican, some rice, sugar, 
and other small articles, amounting to about seventy 
pounds, l>64ip our arms and ammunition. The 
tube of my teleseope was also slung across my shoul- 
der ; and owing to the low state of our provisions it 
was determined that we should content ourselves 
with two meals a-day.*’* 

Thus laden, they struck into the woods, and tra- 
velling along a tolerably beaten path, arrived before* 
night at some Indian tents, where they were joined 
by an elderly man and three other natives. The 
old man held in liis hand a spear of European 
manufacture, like a sergeant’s halberd, which he 
stated he had lately received from some peoph* 
on the seacoast, to whom it had been given by 
white men. He added, that those heavily laden 
did not take more than six days to reach the trilxjs 
with whom he and his friends bartered their furs 
and skins for iron, and that thence it was scarcely 
two days’ march to the sea. He recommended 
also that, whilst they retired to sleep, two young 
Indians should be sent forward to warn the different 
tribes whose territories they were approaching, — a 
precaution which had the best effects. Another 
pleasing distinction between their present hosts 
and the other savages whom they had passed soon 
presented itself : When the weary travellers lay 
down to rest the Indians took their station at a little 
distance, and began a song in a sweet plaintive tone, 
unaccoppanied by any instrument, but with a mo- 
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dulation exceedingly pleasing and solemn, not un- 
like that of church-music. The circumstance may 
remind the readiT of tlie descriptions of American 
music given by Mr Meares and Captain Burney, 
whom it strikingly corroborates. 

Having procured two guides, they^w proceeded 
through an open country sprinkled with cypresses, 
and joined a family of the natives. The father, 
on heariiiir their intention of penetrating to the 
ocean, pointed to one of his wives who was a native 
of the sea* oast; her app(‘arance differed from the 
females had hitlierto seen. She was of low 
stature ij); lined to corpulency, with an oblong face, 
gray eyes, and a flattish nose. Her garments con- 
sisted of a tunic covered with a robe of matted bark, 
fringed round th(‘ bottom with the l)eautiful fur of 
the sea-otter. She wore bracelets of brass, copper, 
and horn, whilst her hair was braided with large 
blue beads, and her ears and neck adorned with the 
same. With these people age seemed to be an ob- 
ject of great veneration ; they carried an old womah 
by turns upon their backs, who was quite blind 
and infirm. Tlie country appeared well peopled, 
and the natives, though at fij'st alarmed, were soon 
conciliated by the guides. In some places they ob- 
served chains of small lakes, the valleys were verdant 
and watered with pleasant rivulets, and the scenery 
varied by groves of cypress and poplar, in which 
they were surprised to see no animals. The inha- 
bitants indeed seemed to live exclusively on hshf 
and the people of one small settlement containing 
thirteen families were denominated, in the language 
of the country, SIoa-cuss-Dinais Red Fish Men. 
They were healthy looking, and more provident, 
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cleanly^ and comfortable^ than the,, neighbouring 
tribes. 

One of Mackenzie’s greatest atid most frequent 
perplexities arose out oi^the sudden fits of caprice 
and change^^ purpose, which characterize most 
savages, biliptione more than the Americans. 
An example of this now' occurred : The guides, 
upon whose fidelity the success of tlie expedition 
mainly depended, were advancing appart‘n|^ly in 
the most contented and friendly manner, when, in 
a moment, without uttering a word, they sprang 
forward, and disappeared in the w oods, leaving the 
party, who were utterly unacquainted with the 
route, in a state bordering on despair." Pushing 
forward, however, at a hazard, they perceived a 
house situated on a green sj>ot by the e^e of a 
wood, the smoke of which curled above the trees, 
intimating that it was inhabited. Mackenzie ad- 
vanced alone, as his party were too much alarmed to 
s^nd his intrepidity ; and so intent w ere the in- 
^Spbitants upon their household labours, that he ap- 
proached unperceived. Notliirig could exceed the 
terror and confusion occasioned by his sudden ap- 
pearance. The women and children uttered piercing 
shrieks, and the only man about the place sprung 
out of a back-door with the rapidity of a wild-cat, 
and fled into the w'oods. Their dismay arose from 
the belief that they were surprised by enemies, and 
would be instantly put to death ; an atrocity too com- 
ifeon among the Indian tribes. The conduct of the 
man who had fled was amusing : By degrees he cr^t 
sufficiently ^ear to watch the party ; and on observ- 
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ing the kindles Kith which the women and chil- 
dren were treated, came cautiously within speaking 
distance. His eyes were still staring in his head. 
No assurances ol‘ the interpreters or the women 
could persua(|e him to return ; no heafe^ knives, or 
pn?sents of any kind, had the effect oiwestoring his 
(‘onfidence. dOn being approached, he kept dodging 
about behind large trees, brandishing his bow and 
arrows^ griii ling hideously, and displaidng a variety 
of strange antics, till at last, in one of ms paroxysms, 
he dived i)uo a tliicket and disappeared. As sud- 
denly h(* t inerg('d in an opposite quarter, and be- 
coming pacified, after a succession of parleys, agreed 
to accompany them as a guide. 

On advancing from this station they travelled 
over an ^evated tract, and at length gained the 
summit of a bill, affording a view of a range of 
mountains covert‘d with stiow, which, according 
to the guide, terminated in the ocean. Passing 
along tlie borders of several small lakes, through 
swampy country, they arrived at a lodge of nativ 
wlio received them with hospitality, and minutely 
scrutinized their appearance. The hair of the women 
was tied in large loose knots over the ears, and 
plaited with great neatness from the division of the 
head, so as to be included in the knots : some had 
their tresses adorned with beads, producing a very 
graceful effect ; whilst the men were clothed in lea- 
ther, their hair nicely combed, their complexion 
fair, and their skin cleanly. One young man was 
at iSast six feet four inches in height, with a pre- 
possessing countenance, and affable and dignified 
manners. All, not excepting the children, carried 
a burden proportioned to their strength, consisting 
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of b^v^-cpating and parchmenl^ of fhe ot- 
ter, marten, bear, and lynx, besides dressed moose- 
skins. These last they procured from the Rocky 
Mountain Indians; and for the purposes of trade 
the people of the seacoast preferred ^them to any 
others. 

They now continued their joumiy through a 
beautiM valley, watered by a gentle rivulet, to a 
range of hills which they ascended till suiyound- 
ed by snow ro firm and compact that it crunched 
under their feet. Before them lay a stupendous 
mountain, whose summit, clad with the same spot- 
less coronet, was partly lost in the clouds. Betwt»en 
it and the route they were to follow flowed a btpad 
river ; and, descending from their present elevated 
ground, they plunged into woods of lofty aj|d umbra- 
geous cedars and alder trees.* As they got lower into 
these primeval forests they were sensible of an en- 
tire change of climate. The guides pointed out to 
them, through the openings in the dark foliage, tlu? 
river which flowed in the distance, and a village on 
its banks, whilst beneath their feet the ground whs 
covered with berries of an excellent flavour, and 
completely ripe. The effect of sunset upon this 
noble scenery was strikingly beautiful ; but their 
admiration was interrupted by the decampment of 
their guides, who, as the shades of evening began to 
fill!, pushed forward at such a pace that the party 
were soon left without conductors in darkness and 
uncertainty. The men, who were much fatigued, 
now proposed to take up their quarters for the nifht ; 
but their indefatigable leader groped his way for- 
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ward, and at lei|gth, arriving at the edge ef the 
wood, per&ived tlie light of several fires. On com- 
ing up he entered a hut where the people were 
employed in cookirig fish, threw down liis burden, 
and shook l|ands with the inmates^^who did not 
show any surprise, but gave him to tinderstand by 
signs that hfe should go to a large house, erected 
on upright posts at some distance from the ground. 
A brofd piece of timber, with steps cut in it, led 
to a scaffolding on a level with the floor ; and as- 
cending tliese, the travelltT entered the apartment, 
passed thr(H‘ fires at equal distances in the middle 
of the room, and was cordially received by several 
pgpple seated on a wide board at the upper end. 
Mackenzie took his place beside one whom, from his 
dignifitKfe look, he t(K)k to be the chief. Soon after 
the rest of the party arrived, and placed themselves 
near him ; upon which the chief arose and brought a 
quantity of roasted salmon. Mats were then spread, 
and the fish placed b(‘fore them. When the meal 
w as concluded, their host made signs which they sup- 
posed to convey a desire that they should sleep un- 
der the saint' roof with himself; but, as his meaning 
was not sufficiently plain, they prepared to bivouac 
without. Every thing was done to render their re- 
pose agreeable : A fire was kindled, boards placed 
that they might not sleep on the bare ground, and 
two delicate dishes of salmon-roes, beat up to the 
consistency of thick cream, and mixed with goose- 
berries and wood-sorrel, were brought for supper. 
Qn awaking in the morning, they found all their 
wants anticipated in the same hospitable manner ; 
a fire was already blazing, a plentiful breakfast of 
roasted salmon and dried roes was provided, and a re- 
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gale of raspberries, whortleberries, and gooseberries, 
finished the meaL"^ 

Salmon was so abundant in ^his river that the 
people had a constant supply. TJiey had formed 
across the stream an embankment for ])li|cing fisliing- 
machines, which were disposed both above and below 
it. For some reason, liowever, they Would permit 
no near inspection of the weir ; but it appeared to 
be four feet above the water, and was constructed 
of alternate layers of gravel and small trees, fixed in 
a slanting position. Beneath it were placed ma- 
chines into which the salmon fell in attempting to 
leap over ; and on either side was a large timber 
frame six feet above the water, in which passages 
were left leading directly into the machines, whilst 
at the foot of the fall dipping-nets were suficessfully 
employed. These people were observed to indulge 
an extreme superstition regarding their fish, re- 
fusing to taste flesh, and appearing to consider such 
an act as a pollution. One of tJieir dogs having 
swallowed a bone which the travellers left, was 
beaten by his master till he disgorged it ; and a 
bone of a deer being thrown into the river, a native 
dived, brought it up, consigned it to the fire, and 
carefully washed his hands. They would not lend 
their canoes for the use of the party, liaving observ- 
ed some venison which they concluded was to be 
stowed on board ; and they alleged that the fish 
would immediately smell it and leave them. Al- 
though generous in furnishing the strangers wUh 
as much rpasted fish as they could consume, they 
would part with none in a raw state : They be- 
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licned salmon to haye an invincible antipathy to 
iron, and were afraid that, if given raw to the white 
men, they might take serious offence at being boiled 
in a vessel of this ominous metal. In other respects 
nothing could exceed their friendliness; and at a 
neiglibouring village belonging to the same tribe, the 
reception of Mackenzie was if possible still more kind. 
The son of tlie chief took from his own shoulders a 
l)eautiful robe of sea-otter skin, and threw it over 
the traveller whilst the father expressed the utmost 
satisfaction in being pres<‘nted with a pair of scissors 
to clip his Ix inl, — a purpose to which, with the eager 
delight of a cliilJ, he instantly applied them. 

The houses in this village were constructed in the 
same way as thost‘ already dc^scribed, and remind 
us of the lively account given by IVIr JMeares. At 
a little distance, iMackenzie observed some singu- 
lar wooden buildings, which he conjectured to be 
temples. Thiy consisted of oblong squares, about 
twenty feet high by <‘ight broad, formed of thick 
cedar-planks beautifully joined. Upon these were 
painted hieroglyphics and figures of various animals, 
with a remarkable degree of.correctness. In the 
midst of the villagt* was a large building, at first 
supposed to be the unfinished frame- work of a house. 
Its dimensions, however, were far greater than those 
of an ordinary dwelling, the ground-plot Ixhng fifty 
feet by forty-five, eacli end formed by four stout 
posts fixed perpendicularly in the earth. The cor- 
neCj, posts were unomamented, and supported a beam 
of the whole length, having three intermediate props 
on each side. Two centre posts at each end, about 
two feet and a half in diameter, were carved into 
colossal human figures, supporting ridge-poles on 
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their heads ; the hands were placed on the 
as if they felt difficulty in sustaining the weight, 
whilst the figures opposite to them stood in an easy 
attitude^ with their hands resting on their hips. 
The posts^ poles, and figures, were painted red and 
black, and the carving was executed with a truth 
and boldness which bespoke no little advancement 
in sculpture.* In the mechanical arts they had 
arrived at considerable perfection. The cliiers ca- 
noe was of cedar, forty-five feet long, four wide, fnd 
three feet and a half deep. It was painted black, 
and ornamented with drawings of various kinds of 
fish in white upon the dark ground, and the gun- 
wale, both fore and aft, was neatly inlaid with 
the teeth of the sea-otter. In this vessel, accordiilg 
to the old chief's account, he undertook, al)Out ten 
winters before, a voyage towards the mid-day sun, 
having with him forty of his subjects ; oil wliich oc- 
casion he met with two large vessels full of white 
men, the first he had seen, by whom he was kindly 
received. Mackenzie very plausibly conjectured that 
these might be the ships of Captain Cook. 

It was now the 18th of July, and, surrounded by 
friendly natives, with plenty of provisions, pleasant 
weather, and the anticipation of speedily reaching 
the great object of their vsdshes, they resumed their 
voyage in a large canoe, accompanied by four of the 
Indians. The navigation of the river, as they ap- 
proached the ocean, was interrupted by rapids and 
cascades ; but their skill in surmounting these impe- 
diments was now considerable, and on the 20th, 
after a passage of thirty-six miles, they arrived at 
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the mouth of the river, which discharges itself by 
various smaller chaTinels into an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean. The pur[)()se of the expedition was now 
completed, and its indefatigable leader painted in 
larg(‘ characters, upon th(» face of the rock under 
whose* shelteT they had slept, this simple memorial : 

Alexander Mackenzie, from Canada by land, the 
twenty-s(‘coi»(l of July, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-ill roe/’ The inscription was only wriU 
ten in vermihon, and has probjibly long ago been 
washed awav by the fury of the elements ; but the 
name of ]\I acker. :!ie is enduringly cons(‘crated in the 
annals of discovery, :is tiu* first person who penetraU 
ed from sea to sea across the immense continent of 
Nortli America. Ilis return bv the same route it is 
unnecessary to pursue. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Discoveries along the Shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

First and Second Expeditions of F’ranklin — Vovfigt' of Captain 
Beechey. 


The discoveries of Hearne and ^Mackenzie esta- 
blished tlie great fact that there is a northern coast 
in America, washed by the Arctic Ocean, which 
forms, in all probability, its continuous boundary : 
and they demonstrated the practicability of reach- 
ing this limit by passing over the vast plains which 
stretch northward from Canada and Hudson’s Bay. 
The voyages of Captain Parry, also, which have 
t)een already detailed,* fully corroboraU'd this opi- 
nion ; and it^'appeared evident that another expe- 
dition, properly conducted, might reach this shore, 
and more fully examine its whole extent. Such 
an expedition, accordingly, sailed from England on 
the 23 d of IMay 1820 , its command being intrusted 
to Lieutenant, now Sir John Franklin, assisted by 
Dr Richardson, an able mineralogist and natural 
historian. During the first portion of their journey, 
they follovi^ed the chain of the great lakes, instead 
of the more eastern track pursued by Hearne, and 
having descended the Coppermine River, arrived 
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00,^81 st July at the slwre of the Arctic Ocean, where 
thi^cominenced tlicir career of discovery. Impor- 
tant as were the particulars of their survey, when 
considered in relatioji to the furtherance of geo- 
graphical science, a minute detail is here unneces- 
sary, and we shall attempt only a general sketch. 

Paddling along the coast to tlie eastward, on the 
inside of a crowded range of islands, they encamped 
on shore after ii run of thirty-seven miles, in which 
they expericm L*d little interruption, and saw only 
a small ict‘l)crg in the distance, though that beauti- 
ful luminous ciful gen ce emitted from the congregat- 
ed ices, and disiingulshed by the name of the ice- 
blink, was distinctly visible to the northward. The 
coast was found of moderate height, easy of access, 
and covered witli vegetation ; but the islands were 
rocky and barren, presenting high cliffs of a colum- 
nar structure. In continuing their voyage, the dan- 
gers which beset a navigator in these dreadful polar 
solitudes thickened gloomily around them : The 
•oast became broken and steril, and at length rose 
into a high and rugged promontory, against which 
5ome large masses of ice had drifjed, threatening de- 
jtruction to their slender canoes. In attempting to 
ound this cape the wind rose, an awful gloom 
nvolved the sky, and the thunder burst over their 
leads, compelling them to encamp till the storm 
subsided. They then, at the imminent risk of hav- 
ng the canoes crushed by the floating ice, doubled 
he dreary promontory, which they denominated 
^ape Barrow, and entered Detention Harbour, where 
hey landed. Aroimd them the land consisted of 
Aountains of granite, rising abruptly from the wa- 
er’s edge, destitute of vegetation., and cirm 
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elevation of 1400 or 1500 feet ; seals and small deer 
were the only animals seen, and the former were so 
shy that all attempts to approach within shot were 
unsuccessful. With the deer the hunters were more 
fortunate; but these were not numerous ; and whilst 
the ice closed gradually around them, and their 
little stock of provisions, consisting of peinmican 
and cured beef, every day diminished, it was im- 
possible not to regard their situation with uneasi- 
ness. Rounding Cape Kater, they entered Arctic 
Sound, and sent a party to explore a river upon the 
banks of which they expected to find an Esquimaux 
encampment. All, however, was silent, desolate, 
and deserted : even these hardy natives, bred amidst 
the polar ices, had removed from so barren a spot, 
and the hunters returned with two small deer and a 
brown bear ; the latter animal so lean and sickly 
looking that the men declined eating it ; but the offi- 
cers boiled its paws and found them excellent. 

Proceeding along the eastern shore of Arctic 
Sound, to which they gave the name of Bankes’ 
Peninsula, the expedition made its painful way 
along a coast indented by bays, and in many places 
studded with islands, till on 10th August they 
reached the open sea ; and sailing, as they imagined, 
between the continent and a large island, found to 
their xleep disappointment that, instead of an open 
channel, they were in the centre of a vast bay: 
The state of the expedition now called for the most 
serious consideration upon the part of their com- 
mander. So much time had already been spent in 
exploring tj^e sounds and inlets, that all hope of 
reaching Repulse Bay was vain ; both canoes had 
sustained material injury ; the fuel was expend. 
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ed ; their provisions were sufficient only for three 
days ; the appearances of the setting in of the arctic 
winter were too uni'quivoca] to be mistaken ; the 
deer, which had hitherto supplied them with fresh 
meat, would it was well known soon disappear; the 
geese and other aquatic birds were already seen 
winging their way to the southward ; while the men, 
who had up to this moment displayed the utmost 
courage, hegiiri to look disheartened, and to enter- 
tain serious a()preh(‘nsions for their safety. Under 
these cireuTiistances Franklin, with the concur- 
rence of hi> officers, determined not to endanger 
the lives of his p(‘ople by a farther advance ; and, 
after spending four days in a minute survey of the 
bay, it was resolved to return by Hood’s River to 
Fort Enterprise. Franklin’s researches, as far as 
prosecuted at this time, favoured the opinion of those 
wlio contended for the practicability of a north-west 
passage. It appeared probable that the coast ran 
east and west in the latitude assigned to Macken- 
zie’s River, and little doubt could, in liis opinion, 
be entertained regarding the existence of a conti- 
nued sea in that direction. The portion over which 
they passed was navigable for vessids of any size ; 
and the ice met with after quitting Detention Har- 
bour would not have arrested a strong boat, whilst 
the chain of islands afforded shelter from all heavy 
seas, and there were good harbours at convenient 
distances. Having with much severe privation 
completed their course, from Point Turnagain in 
Melville Bay to the entrance of Hood’s River, they 
ascended as high as the first rapid and encamped, ter- 
minating here their voyage on the Arctic Sea, during 
which they had gone over 050 geographical miles. 
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On the prospect of commencing their landjour- 
ney the Canadians could not conceal their satisfac- 
tion; and the evening previous to their departure 
was passed in talking over their past adventures, 
and congratulating each other in having at length 
turned their backs upon the sea, — little anticipating 
that the most painful and hazardous portion of the 
expedition was yet to come. Before setting off, an 
assortment of iron materials, beads, looking-glasses, 
and other articles, was put up in a conspicuous 
situation for the Esquimaux, and the English union 
was planted on the loftiest sand-hill, where it might 
be seen by any ships passing in the offing. Here 
also was deposited in a tin box, a letter containing an 
outline of the proceedings of the expedition, the lati- 
tude and longitude of the principal places, and the 
course intended to be pursued towards Slave Lake. 
They now proceeded up the river in their canoes, 
and though uj)on a short allowance of provisions, 
the produce of their nets and fowling-pieces fur- 
nished for a few days enough to ward off absolute 
want, but they were often on the very brink of it. 
Their progress was- much interrupted by shoals 
and rapids, and one evening they encamped at the 
lower end of a narrow chasm, the walls of which 
were upwards of 200 feet high, and in some places 
only a few yards apart. Into this the river preci- 
pitates itself, forming two magnificent cascades, to 
which they gave the name of Wilberforce Falls. On 
taking a survey of its farther course from a neigh- 
bouring hill, it was discovered to be so rapid and 
shallow, that all progress in the large canoes seemed 
impossible. Two smaller boats were therefore con- 
stnu^d ; and on 1st September, they set off with the 
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intention of proceeding in as direct a line as possible 
to the part of Point Lake opposite their spring en- 
campment, — a distance which appeared compara- 
tively trifling, being only 149 miles. Their luggage 
consisted of ammunition,^ets, hatchets, ice-chisels, 
astronomical instruments, clothing-blankets, three 
kettles, and the two cano(«, each so light as to be 
carried easily by a single man. But disaster attack- 
ed them in their very first stage. A storm of snow 
cnme on acc(wnpanied by a higli wind, against which 
it was difTi( Jilt to carry the canoes, that were da- 
maged by tlie falls of thost‘ who bore them. The 
ground was covered by small stones, and much pain 
was endured by the carriers, whose soft moose-skin- 
shoes were soon cut through. The cold was intense ; 
and on encamping they looked in vain for wood ; a 
fire of moss was all they could procure, which served 
them to cook their supper, but gave so little heat that 
they were glad to creep under their blankets.* 
Having ascended next morning one of the highest 
hills, they ascertained that the river took a westerly 
course, and Franklin, thinking that to follow it far- 
ther would lead to a more tediojis journey than their 
exhausted strength could endure, determined to quit 
its banks and make dire<*tly for Point Lake. Emerg- 
ing, therefore, from the valley, they crossed a barren 
country, varied only by marshy levels and small 
lakes. The weather was fine, but unfortunately 
no berry-bearing plants were found, the surface 
being covered in the more humid spots with a few 
grasses, and in other places with some gray melan- 
choly lichens. Oil encamping, the last piece of 
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pemmican^ or pounded flesh, was distributed, with 
a little arrow-root, for supper. The evening was 
warm ; but dark clouds overspread tlie sky, and they 
experienced those sudden alternations of climate 
which occur in the poIarlMatitudes at this season. 
At midnight it rained in torrents; but towards 
morning a snow-storm arose accompanied by a vio- 
lent gale. During the whole day the storm conti- 
nued, and not having the comfort of a fire the men 
remained in bed, but the tents were frozen ; around 
them the snow had drifted to the depth of three 
feet, and even witliin lay several inches thick on 
their blankets. Though the storm had not abated 
any longer delay was impossible, for they knew 
every hour would increase the intensity of an arctic 
winter ; and though faint from fasting, and with 
their clothes stiffened by frost, it was absolutely ne. 
cessary to push forward. They suffered much in 
packing the frozen tents and bedclothes, and could 
hardly keep their hands out of their fur mittens. 
On attempting to move, Franklin was seized with 
a fainting fit, occasioned by Jiunger and exhaustion, 
and on recovering refused to eat a morsel of portable 
soup, which was immediately prepared for him, as 
it had to be drawn from the only remaining meal 
of the party. The people, however, kindly crowded 
round, and overcame his reluctance. The effect of 
eating was his rapid recovery ; and the expedition 
moved on. 

Disaster now crowded on disaster. The wind 
rose so high, that those who carried the canoes were 
frequently blown down, and one of the boats was so 
much shattered as to be rendered unserviceable. 
The ground was covered with snow ; and though the 
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swamps were frozen, yet the ice was often not suf- 
ficiently strong; so that they plunged in knee- 
deep. A fire, however, was made of the bark and 
timbers of the broken canoe ; and after having fasted 
three days, their last mdll of portable soup and ar- 
row-root was cooked. Each man's allowance at this 
melancholy dinner was exceedingly scanty ; but it 
allayed the pangs of hunger, and encouraged them 
to press forward at a quicker rate. They had now 
reached a more hilly country, strewed with large 
stones, and covered with gray lichen, well known to 
the Canadians by its name tript' de roche. In cases 
of extremity, it is boiled and eaten ; but its taste is 
nauseous, its quality purgative, and it sometimes 
produces an intolerable gri])iiig and loathing. The 
party not being aware of this, gathered a consider- 
able quantity. A few partridges also had been 
shot ; and at night some willows \vere dug up from 
under the snow, with which they lighted a fire and 
looked their supper. 

Next day they came to Cracroft's River, flowing 
to the westward over a channel of large stones, that 
rendered it impovssible to cross in the canoe. No al- 
ternative was left but to attempt a precarious pass- 
age over some rocks at a rapid ; and in effecting this 
some of the men losing their balance slipt into the 
water. They were instantly rescued by their t*om- 
panions ; but so intense was the frost, that their 
drenched clothes became caked with ice, and they 
suffered much during the remainder of the day's 
march. The hunters had fallen in with some par- 
tridges, which they shot, and they found enough of 
roots to make a fire ; so that their supper, though 
scanty, was comparatively comfortable. Next morn- 
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ing they pushed forward ^wlfch ardour, and pass- 
ed the river Congecathawhachaga of Mr Ifearne. 
The coimtry which lay before them was hilly, and 
covered witli snow to a great depth. The sides of 
the hills were traversed % sharp angular rocks, 
where the drifted snow filling up the interstices, pre- 
sented a smooth but fallacious surface, which often 
gave way and precipitated them into the cliasms 
with their heavy loads. In this painful and ardu- 
ous manner they struggled forward several days, 
feeding on the tripe de roche, which was so frozen 
to the rocks, that their hands were benumbed before 
a meal could be collected, and so destitute of nutri- 
tive juices, that it allayed hunger only for a very 
short time. At length reaching the summit of a hill, 
they, to their great delight, Ixdield a herd of musk- 
oxen feeding in the valley below^ ; an instant halt was 
made, the best hunters were called out, and whilst 
they proceeded with extreme caution in a circuitous 
route, their companions watched their proceedings 
with intense anxiety. When near enough to open 
their fire, the report reverberated through the liills, 
and one of the largest cows was seen to fall. This 
success,*’ says Franklin, in that simple and l)eautiful 
account of his Journey which any change of language 
would only weaken, infused spirit into our starving 
party. The contents of its stomach were devoured 
upon the spot ; and the raw intestines, which were 
next attacked, were pronounced by the most delicate 
of the party to be excellent. A few willows, whose 
tops were seen peeping through the snow in the bot- 
tom of the valley, were quickly grubbed, the tents 
pitched, and supper cooked and devoured with avi- 
dity^ It Was the sixth day since we had had a good 
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meal. I do not think that we witnessed, through 
the course of our journey, a more striking proof of 
the wise dispensation of the Almighty, and of the 
weakness of our own judgment, than on this day. 
We had considered the^Mense fog which prevailed 
throughout the morning as almost the greatest in- 
convenience which could have befallen us, since it 
rendered the air extremely cold, and prevented us 
from distill L uishing any distant object towards which 
our course < ould be directed. Yet this very dark- 
ness enaiih d the party to g('t to the top of the hill, 
which hounded the valley wherein the musk oxen 
were grazing, without being perceived. Had the 
herd discovere(( us and taken alarm, our hunters, in 
their present state of debility, would in all proba- 
bility liave failed in approaching them."'* 

On th(‘ following day a strong southerly wind blow- 
ing with a snow-drift, they took a day's rest, and as 
only enough remained of the musk ox to serve for two 
days, they contented themselves with a single meal. 
Next morning, though the gale had not diminished, 
they pushed forward, and notwithstanding their rest 
and recent supply of animal food, the whole party felt 
greater weakness than they had hitherto experienced. 
The weather was hazy, but after an hour's march 
the sky cleared, and they found themselves on the 
borders of a lake, of which they could not discern the 
termination in either direction. In these circum- 
stances they travelled along its banks to the west- 
ward, in search of a crossing-place. Credit, one of 
the Canadians, left the party in hopes of falling in 
with deer, but did not return ; and on encamping 


• Franklin’s Journey, vol. iv. p, 13, small edition of 1829IK 
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in the evening, hungry and fatigued, they had to 
divide for supper a single partridge and some tripe 
de roche. Ti^his weed from the first had been un- 
palatable, but now became insupportably nauseous, 
and began in many to produce severe pains and bowel- 
complaints, especially in Mr Hood, one of the young 
officers attached to the expedition. This solitary par- 
tridge was the last morsel of animal food that remain- 
ed ; and they turned with deep anxiety to the hope 
of catching some fish in the lake, but discovered that 
the persons intrusted with them had improvidently 
thrown away three of the n(‘ts and burnt the floats on 
leaving Hood’s River. Things now began to look very 
gloomy ; and as the men were daily getting weaker, 
it was judged expedient to ligliten their burdens of 
I every thing except ammunition, clothing, and the in- 
struments necessary to guide them on their way. The 
dipping-needle, the azimuth compass, the magnet, a 
large thermometer, and tin* few books they carried, 
were therefore deposited at this encampnu*nt, after 
they had tom out from these last the tables neces- 
sary for working the latitude and longitude. Re- 
wards also were promised by Franklin to such of the 
party as should kill any animals, and in the morn- 
ing they prepared to go forward. 

At this moment a fine trait of disinterestedness 
occurred : As the officers assembled round a small 
fire, enduring an intense degree of hunger which 
they had no means of satisfying, Perrault, one of the 
Canadians, presented each of them with a piece of 
meat out of a little store which he had saved from his 
allowance. It was feceived,” says Franklin, with 
great thanUfulness, and such an instance of self-de- 
«i«4and kindness filled our eyes with tears.” Press- 
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ing forward to a river issuing from the lake, they 
met tlieir comrade, Credit, and received the joyful 
intelligence tliat he had killed two deer. One of these 
was immediately cut up and prepared for breakfast ; 
and having sent some of the party for the other, the 
rest proceeded down the river, which was about 300 
yards broad, in search of a place to cross. Hav- 
ing chosen a spot where the current was smooth, 
immediately above a rapid, Franklin and two Ca- 
nadian boatmen, St Germain and Belanger, pushed 
from the shore. The breeze was fresh, and the cur- 
rent strougt r than they imagined, so that they ap- 
proached tho very edge of the rapid ; and Belanger 
employirig his paddle to steady the canoe, lost his 
balance, and overset the bark in the middle of it. 
The party clung to its side, and reaching a rock 
where the stream was but waist-deep, kept their 
footing till the canoe was emptied of water, after 
which Belanger held it steady, whilst St Germain 
replaced Franklin in it, and dexterously leaped 
in himself. Such was their situation, that if the 
man who stood on the rock had raised his foot 
they would have been lost. His friends therefore 
were compelled to leave him* and after a second 
disaster, in which the canoe struck, and was as 
expeditiously righted as before, they reached the 
opposite bank. Meanwhile Belanger suffered ex- 
tremely, immersed to his middle, and enduring in- 
tense cold. He called piteously for relief, and St Ger- 
main re-embarking attempted to reach him, but was 
hurried down the rapid, and on coming ashore, was 
so benumbed as to be incapable of farther exertion. 
A second effort, but equally unsuccessful, was inade 
by Adam ; they then tried to carry out a line formed 
of the slings of the men*s loads, but it brokeT^d 
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was carried down the stream. At last, when he 
w^ almost exhausted, the canoe reached him with 
a small cord of one of the remaining nets, and he 
was dragged to shore quite insensible. On be- 
ing stripped, rolled in blankets, and put to bed 
between two men, he recovered. During these 
operations Franklin was left alone upon the bank, 
and it seemed a matter of the utmost doubt 
whether he should be ever rejoined by his com- 
panions. It is impossible,'' says he, to describt' 
my sensations as I witnessed the various unsuccess- 
ful attempts to relieve Belanger. The distance pre- 
vented my seeing distinctly what was going on, and 
I continued pacing up and down the rock on which 
I stood, regardless of the coldnt'ss of my drenched 
and stiffening garments. .The canoe, in every at- 
tempt to reach him, was hurried down the rapid, 
and was lost to view amongst the rocky islets, with 
a fury which seemed to threat(*n instant destruc- 
tion ; once indeed I fancied that I saw it over- 
whelmed in the waves ; such an event would have 
been fatal to the whole party. Separated as I was 
from my companions, without gun, ammunition, 
hatchet, or the means of making a fire, and in wet 
clothes, my doom would have been speedily sealed. 
My companions too, driven to the necessity of coast- 
ing the lake, must have sunk under the fatigue of 
rounding its innumerable arms and bays, which, as 
we learned afterwards from the Indians, are ex- 
tensive. By the goodness of Providence, however, 
we were spared at that time, and some of us have 
been pemitted to offer up our thanksgiving in a ci- 
vilized l^nd for the signal deliverance we then and 
aft^yrards experienced."* 

* Franklin’s Journey. TO. 410., 411, 
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On setting out next morning, Perrault brought in a 
fine male deer, wliich raised the spirits of the party, 
as it secur(;d th(‘ni in provisions for two days ; and 
they trust(‘d to support themselves for a third on the 
skin which they carried with them. Having ascend- 
ed tlie Willijigham Mountains, they entered upon 
a rugged country intersected by deep ravines, the 
passage of which was so diilicult that they could only 
make ten jniles with great fatigue. The deer was 
now picked to the last morsel, and they ate pieces of 
the singl'd hide with a little trij>e de roche. At 
other tilin g this meal might have sufiiced; but, ex- 
hausted by shndcT food and continued toil, their 
appetites had l^ecome ravenous. Hitherto events 
liad b(‘en so mercifully ordered, that in their utmost 
need some little supply in the tripe de roche had never 
failed tliem ; but it was the w ill of God that their con- 
fidence should be yet more strongly tried ; for they 
now (*nterc‘d upon a level country covered with snow', 
where even this miserable lichen was no longer to be 
found ; and a b(*d of Iceland moss, w Inch was boiled 
for supper, j)roved so bitter that none of the party, 
though enduring the extremiWes of hunger, could 
taste more than a few spoonfuls. Another distress 
now attacked them ; Th<^ intensity of the cold increas- 
ed, while they became less fit to endure it. Their 
blankets did not sufiice to keep them warm, and the 
slightest breeze pierced through their debilitated 
frames. The reader,” says Franklin, will pro- 
bably be desirous to know how we passed our time 
in such a comfortless situation. The first operation 
after encamping was to thaw our frozen shoes, if a 
sufficient fire could be made ; dry ones w'ere then put 
on. Each person then wrote his notes of the dkily 
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occurrences, and evening prayers were read. As soon 
as supper was prepared it eaten, generally in the 

dark, and we went to bed and kept up a cheerful 
conversation until our blankets were thawed by the 
heat of our bodies, and we had gathered sufficient 
warmth to enable us to fall asleep. On many nights 
we had not even the luxury of going to bed in dry 
clothes ; for, when the fire was insufficient to dry 
our shoef^ we dared not venture to pull them off 
lest they should freeze so hard as to be unfit to put 
on in the morning, and therefore inconvenient to 
carry.’’* 

Hunger, fatigue, and disappointment, began now 
to have a calamitous effect upon the tempers of the 
men. One, who carried the canoe, after several 
severe falls, threw down his burden, and obstinate- 
ly refused to resume it. It was accordingly given 
to another, who proved stronger, and pushed for- 
ward at so rapid a rate that Mr Hood, whose weak- 
ness was now extreme, could not keep up with 
them ; and as Franklin attempted to pursue and 
stop them, the whole party were separated. Dr 
Richardson, who had remaijpd behind to gather tripe 
de r5che, joined him, and on advancing they found 
the men encamped among some willows, where they 
had found some pieces of skin and a few bones of deer 
which had been devoured by the wolves. On these 
they had made a meal, having burnt and pounded 
the bones, boiled the skin, and added their old shoes 
to the mess. With this no fault could be found ; but 
on quqi||pning the person to whom the canoe had 
been intrusted, it was discovered that he had left 
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the boat behind, it having, as he said, been broken 
by a fall and rendered entirely useless. 

To the infatuj^ted obstinacy of the men in refus- 
ing to retrace th(‘ir steps and fetch it, even in its 
shattered state, is to be ascribed much of the distress 
of theif subsequent journey. Every argument and 
entreaty seemed entirely thrown away; and they 
had apparently lost all hope of being preserved. 
When tilt hunters who had been out for some 
time did not make their appearance, they became 
furious at file idea of having been deserted, and 
throwing down their bundles, d(‘clared they would 
follow them ei all hazards, and leave the weakest 
to keep up as they best could. Tiie remonstrances 
of the officers at leiigtli opened their minds to 
the madness of such a scheme ; and on encamping 
in the evening, they found some pines seven or eight 
feet high, whicli furnished a comfortable fire, when 
they made their supper on tripe de roche. Next 
morning a herd of deer came in sight, and they 
killed five, — a supply which, considering the extre- 
mity of hunger and despair to which they were re- 
duced, was especially |j^vidential. It was evident 
that He, without whom not a sparrow falls to the 
ground, was with them in their extremity of dis- 
tress ; and, casting themselves upon his care, every 
heart expanded with hope and gratitude. ^ 

The Canadians now earnestly petitioned for a day's 
rest. They pleaded their recent sufierings, and that 


the enjoyment of two substantial meals, after eight 
days' famine, would enable them to premJorward 
more vigorously. The flesh, the s^ins,‘Sd even 
the stomachs of the deer, were accordingly equally; 


divided among the party, and some of them suffered 



THE COPPERMINE RIVER- 


too free an indulgence of 

aft^r so long an i|||l^ence. 
ii|g the party resumed th«r jouii^<^, ann^gflt^a 
wsdk of tlire^ miles came to the Cof^perilmo Iftltor. 
Its curre^ was stron^gi but with a canot^ tSi^e 
would have been no difficulty in crossing; i^|;id the 
reckless folly of the men in abandoning tlieir ^oidy 
means of transport was now brought strongly to tfeeir 
mind. . 1 ^ ford ^uld be discovered, and the fdah 
was sug^Sted of framing a vessel of willows, co- 
vered with the jL'anvass of the tent ; the most 
experienced boatmen declared the willows were 
too small to bear the weight; and ^116 pines ^uld 
be found. Nothing remained but to resume their 
march along the borders of the lake ; and looking 
out eagerly, but in vain, for some fordable place, they 
encamped at th^ast end. Anxious to adopt every 
possible means for preserving the party, Franklin 
sent Mr Back forward with the interpreters to hunt. 
He was directed to halt at the first pines and con- 
struct a raft; and if his hunters liad killed animals 
sufficient to provision them, he was to cross imme- 
diately and send the Iiidiij^^th supplies of meat 
to th# party behind. ’ W , 

At this time* it was discovered that two qif the 
men had stolen part of the officers' provision, though 
[t%ad been d^Ied out with the strictest impfiirtiality, 
an# they saw their leaders suffering more actlte|y 
than themselves. To punish this was impos^blejf 
except by the threat that they should forfeitfl^l^ 
wages, jjlich produced little effect. Despondency 
had deq^ pt^rty, and in the morn- 

Jlilg strict orders could not prevent them from strag- 
in search of the remains of animals ; in conse- 
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queji^e much time was lost in 

, firing „,.^lfas to collect thc^. ' j'lie 
had dia^peared, and pressing* foi;- 
ward"^ith%ioM alacrity they came to an arnf: of 
the lake running north-easH The idea ^ making 
the lOtil^eircuit round it was distressing, and hav- 
ing^ baited to consult what was to be done, some 
on^iscovcred in a cliff the carcass of a d^r which 
ha,^ faien mto a chasm. It was^uite p^id, but 
wen i||^ that state appeared delicious, aTO a fire 
being kindb€, a large portion was rapidly devour- 
ed; whilst' the men, cheered by this unexpected 
brealrfast, reg^i^ed their confidence, and requested 
leave to return to the rapid, insisting on the prac- 
ticability of making a sufficiently strong raft of wil- 
lows, thougli tliey had formtTly pronounced it im- 
possible. Their advice was folIo\’^; and having 
s^t off Augustus, one of the interpHters, to inform 
Mr Back of this change of plan, they commenced 
their retrograde movement, and encamped at night 
in a deep valley among some large willows, where^ 
they supped on the remains of the putrid deer. 

Next day they rega|^ the^ rapids, commenced 
cutting willows for tlirmt, and a reward ofi30() 
livres^as promised by Franklin to the person who 
should convey a line across the river strong enough 
to manap? the raft and transport the^artyP The 
when cut were bound into fagots, dlid 
thf ^urk completed ; but the greenness of the wood 
rel^^Ad it heavy, and incapable of supporting 
more ibim one man at a time. Still fkeyJwpd to 
be able to cross ; but all depended on^etti^a line 
carriedUo the opposite bank, through a current 131 
yards wide, strong, deep, and intensely cold. Beli^ 
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ger and Benoit, the two strongest men of tbe party, 
repeatedly attempted to the raft oveji .but for 
want of oars were driven back. The tent-staves were 
then tied together, and formed a strong pqle ; but 
it was iic^ long enoughito reacli the bottom even at 
a short distance from the shore. Dr Rijfihardson 
next produced a paddle he had brought from the 
coast, but whicli was found not powerful enough to 
impel the raft against a strong breeze. The failure of 
every atf^pt occasioned a deep despondencyis which 
threatened to liave the most fatal effects^ wlien Dr 
Richardson, wiili a disinterested courage that made 
him forget his own weakness, threw off his upper 
garments, and attempted to swim with a rope to the 
opposite bank. Plunging in with the line round 
his middle he at first made some way, but the ex- 
treme cold was^l^joo much for him, and in a few mo- 
ments his arms' became powerless ; still, being an 
expert swimmer, Jie not only kept himself afloat, 
but made way by turning on his back and using 
diis legs, so that he had nearly readied the other 
side, when, to the inexpressible anguish of those who 
watched his progress, his |^bs became benumbed, 
andiie sank. All liands now hauled on tjie line, 
and drew him ashore almost lifeless ; but, ^ilaced 
before a fire of willows and stript of his wet clothes, 
he gwHuall /^revived enough to give direcilons as to 
tl#mode4[)f treating him. His thin and entacjated 
limbs, which were now exposed to view, produced an 
involuntary exclamation of compassion and sulrp^se: 
— Ahigue nous sommes maigres !'* said the French * 
CanadBs ; ^ut it is probable that •few of them 
fferould have presented so gaunt and attenuited an 
^^arance as the brave and excellent man who had 
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thus nearly fallen a sacrifice to his humanity, for it 
was discovered al)out this time that the hunters 
were in the practice of withholding the game which 
they shot, and devouring it in secret.* 

Soon after this the party \^re joined by Mr Back, 
who had traced the lake about fifteen miles farther up 
without discovering any place where it was possible 
to get acro^'^ ; and towards evening Credit, who had 
Ix^en out hunting, returned without any ^ game of 
his owa killing ; but brought the antlers and back- 
I>one of a deer shot during the summer. These re- 
lics had l)e( n already picked clean by the wolves 
and birds of prey, but the marrow remained in the 
spine ; and though completely putrid, and so acrid 
as to excoriate the lips, it was not the less accept- 
able. The bones were rendered friable by burning, 
and the whole eagerly devoured. SJt Germain, one 
of the voyagers, now suggested that a canoe might 
he made of the painted canvass used to wrap up the 
bedding, and offered to construct it upon a frame- 
work of willows. For this purpose he and Adam 
removed to a clump of willows, whilst another 
party proceeded to the'^l^pot ^kere they had en- 
camped on the 25th, to collect pitch amongsf the 
small , 9 fpines to pay over the seams. A snow- 
storm at this moment came on, and t^e sufferings 
of the men hourly increasing, a deep gloom Settled 
upon their spirits. Mr Hood was by this time 
reduced to a perfect shadow; Mr Back requir- 
ed* the support of a stick; Dr Richardson was 
lame ; and Franklin so feeble, that, after aHlruggle 
of three hours, he found himself utterly unable to ^ 
reach the spot where St Germain was at work, a' 
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distance of only three quarters of a mile, and re- 
turned completely exhausted. The Canadian voy- 
agers had now fallen into a state of des}X)ndencv 
which bordered on despair, and, iiidiflerent to their 
fate, refused to make tMe slightest exertion. Th(‘ of- 
ficers were unable to undergo the labour of gathering 
the tripe deroche, and Samandre, the cook, sullenly 
declined continuing his labours. At this miserable 
crisis the conduct of John Hepburn, an Englisli sailor, 
was especially admirable, presenting a striking con- 
trast to the gloomy selfishness of the Canadians. 
His firm reliance on the watchful goodness of God, 
and a cheerful resignation to his will, never for a 
moment forsook him ; and, animated by this bless- 
<*d principle, his strength appeared to be pr(.*s(Tved 
as the means of saving the i)arty. He collected th<‘ 
tripe de roche for the officers’ mess, cooked and 
sei^Td it out, and showed the most indefatigable 
zeal in his efforts to alleviate their sufferingvS. 

A gleam of hope at length arose, wIhti St Germain 
completed the canoe. It was impossible not to feel 
that their last chance of escape svewed to Jiangupon 
this little bark ; — would it prove sufficient for its 
purpose? or, constructed of such wretched matiTials, 
would it not at once sink to the lx)ttom ? Amid this 
conflict of contending emotions it was launched on 
the river, and every heart Iminded with exultation 
when it Seated and St Gerniain transported himscdf 
to the opposite side. It was drawn hack, and, one 
by one, the whole party were ferried over, though, 
from tlin leaky state of the little Imrk, their gar- 
ments and bedding were completely drenched. 
Franklin immediately despatched Mr Back and 
three men to push on to Fort Enterprise in search 
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of the Indians, whilst he himself followed with 
the rest. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Canadiau 
voyagers at this unlooked-for deliverance. Their 
spirits rose from the deepest despondency into tu- 
multuous exultation. They shook the officers by the 
hand, cried out that their worst difficulties were at 
an end, and expressed a confident hope of being able 
to reach b ort Enterprise in the course of a few days, 
— a boisterous and sudden confidence, to which the 
silent gialitude and quiet resolution of the pious 
flepburn prese nted a striking contrast. 

Their tents and bedclotlies were so much frozen, 
and the men, vvlio had kindled a small fir^, so weary, 
that it was eight in the morning before the bundles 
were packed, and the party set forward. They tra- 
velled in single lih's, each at a small distance from 
his neighbour. j\lr Hood, who was now nearly 
exliausted, was obliged to walk at a gentle pace in 
tile rear, Dr llichardsoii kindly keeping beside 
him ; whilst Franklin led the foremost men, that 
he might make them halt occasionally till the strag. 
glers came up. Credit, hitherto one of their most 
active hunters, became laimmtably weak from the 
effects of tripe de roche on his constitution, and Vail- 
laiit, from the same cause, was getting daily more 
emaciated. They only advanced six miles during 
tlie day, and at night satisfied the cravings of hun- 
ger by a small quantity of tripe de roche mixed up 
with some scraps of roasted leather. During the 
niglit the wind increased to a strong ga|^, which 
continuing next day, besides being piercingly cold, 
filled the atmosphere with a thick snow-drift. Hav- 
ing boiled and eaten the remains of their old shoes. 
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and every shred of leather which could be picked 
up, they set forward at nine over bleak hills sepa- 
rated by equally barren valleys. 

In this manner they journeyed till noon, not 
without much straggling and frequent lialts, at 
which time Samandre came up the melancholy 
news that Credit and Vaillant had dropt down and 
were utterly unable to proceed. Dr Richardson went 
back, and discovering Vaillant about a mile and a 
half in the rear, assured him that a fire was kindled 
a little way on, aii^ that he would recover if he 
could but reach it ; ^e poor fellow struggled up on 
his feet, and feebly tried to advance, but fell down 
every step in the deep snow. Leaving him. Dr Rich- 
ardson retraced his steps about a mile farther in a 
fruitless search for Credit. In returning he passed 
Vaillant, wiio had fallen down, utterly unable to 
renew his efforts to rejoin the party. Belanger went 
back to carry his burden and assist him to the fire ; 
but the cold had produced such a numbness that he 
could not speak or make the slightest exertion. The 
stoutest of the party were now implored to make a 
last effort to transport him to the fire, but declared 
themselves utterly unable for the task. They eager- 
ly requested leave to throw down their loads, and 
proceed with the utmost speed to Fort Enterprise, — 
a scheme projected in the despair of the moment, and 
which must have brought destruction upon the whole. 

Matters had now reached a dreadful crisis ; it 
was necessary to come to an immediate decision 
regarding their ultimate measures, and a plan pro- 
posed by Mr Hood and Dr Richardson was adopted. 
These gentlemen consented to remain with a single 
attendant at the first spot where there were sufficient 
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firewood and tripe de roch^ for ten days' consump- 
tion, whilst Franklin and the rest were to proceed 
with all expedition to Fort Enterprise, and send 
immediate assistance. This scheme promised to re- 
lieve them of a con^derable portion of their burdens, 
— for one of the tihts and various other articles were 
to be left ; and it gave j)oor Credit «and Vaillant a 
fairer opportunity, should they revive,' of regaining 
their companions. On the resolution being commu- 
nicated to the men, they w(Te cheered with the pros- 
pect of an alh‘viatioii of theii|^isery, and pressed 
forward ic search of a convenient spot for the pro- 
posed sej)arr‘tion- Near nightfall they encamped 
under the lee a hill amongst some willows, which 
furnished a small fire, but not sufficiently strong 
to thaw their frozen clothes ; and no tripe de roche 
having been found during the day, they lay down 
hungry, cold, and full of tint gloomiest apprehensions, 
whilst sleep fled from their eyelids, and the images 
of their dying companions rose l)efore their imagina- 
tion in colours which made them shudder for a 
fate that might so soon become their own.* Next 
morning the weather providentially was mild, and 
setting out at nine they arriv(Hl towards noon at a 
thicket of willows, in the neighbourhood of some 
rocks bearing a pretty full supply of tripe de roche. 
Here Dr Richardson and Mr Hood determined to 
remain. The tent was pitched, a barrel of ammu- 
nition and other articles were deposited, and Hep- 
burn, who volunteered the service, was appointed to 
continue with them. The rest of the party now 
had only to carry a single tent, the ammunition, and 
the officers' journals, in addition to their own clothes 
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said a single blAnketib# Captain Franklin. When 
all wasJ^eadyj Mie whole party united in thanksgiv- 
ing:, aiid Almighty God for their mutual 

presCTvoiioh/and separated witli the inelaneholy re- 
fie^{|oR> tbat i|; might in all prttehility he the last 
^ tij^e^key shdtild ever again raelPrn this worjd. 

On leaving 4h6ir friends Captain Franklin and 
his party 4<^scended intS a more level country ; bht 
Ihe snow lay so deep, said they were^o little able to 
iJ^ade through jt tha^they encamped, after a painful 
march gf only and a half, in which Be- 

langer, and Miche^^Wroquois, were left far behind, 
yet still struggling forward. In the evening they came 
in dreadfully exhausted, and Belanger, till now one 
of the strongest of the party, could not refrain from 
tears as he declared he was totally unable to proceed, 
and implored permission to return to Dr Richardson 
and Mr Hood. IVIichel made the same requ(*st, and it 
was agreed that they should do so. The cold of the 
night was e:jccessive, and the men were so weak that 
they could not raise the t<mt ; from its weight it wsus 
impossible to transport it from place to place, and 
it was cut up, the canvass serving them for a cover- 
ing; but, though they lay close |pgether, the in- 
tense frost deprived them of sleep. Having no tripe 
de roche they had supped upon an infusion of the 
Labrador tea-plant, with a few morsels of burnt 
leather. Michel and Belanger, being apparently 
more exhausted in the morning than over night, 
were left, whilst the rest moved forward. After a 
very short progress Perrault was attacked with a lit 
of dizziness ; but, on halting a little, again proposed 
to proceed. In ten minutes, however, he sunk 
down, agd, weeping aloud, declared his total in- 
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ability to go on. He wal^ accordingly advised to 
rejoin JVIichel and Belanger, — a p]pposa| ^ whicli 
he acquiesced. These examples m jthettof^ faiJiKre 
of the strongest in the party had a very ^favour- 
able effect on tbeMBirits of the rest, ^d the oxaf'tion 
of warding throdPr the snow and crossing a iake on*' 
the ice, where they were frequently Hbld^n down, 
was so severe, thaf Foiitano* after hating repeatedly 
fallen, piteously complained that he was utterly 
unable to go farther. Being,, ^^lot two miles frofa 
the others it was thought l)c|A^at he alsj should 
attempt to rejoin them dUl as he was much 
beloved, i!ie parting was very distressing. They 
watched liini for some time, and weTe comforted by 
seeing that, i hough his progress was very slow, he 
kept his fet‘t better than before. 

Till* whole party was now reduced to five persons, 
Captain Franklin, Adam, Peltier, Benoit, and Sa- 
inandre, the interpreter Augustus having pressed 
forward by himself during the late frequent halts. 
They made that day only four miles and a half, 
and encamped for tlie night under a rock, supping 
again on an infusion of the Labrador tea-plant and 
some shreds of boiled leather. The evening was 
comparatively mild, the breeze light, and having 
the comfort of a fire they enjoyed some sleep. This 
was of infinite advantage ; it gave them new spirits, 
which were farther invigorated hy a breakfast of 
tripe de roche, this being the fourth day since they 
had a regular meal. On reaching IMarten Lake 
they found it frozen over, — a circumstance which 
they knew would enable them to walk upon the ice 
straight to Fort Enterprise. 

* Frankliu’s Journey, pp. 436, 437. 
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It may be easily ima^ned what were the sensa- 
tions of the party in approaching the spot which 
they trusted would be the end of all their toils 
and privations. From the arrangements previously 
made, it was judged certain that tl|ey would here find 
reliefj, and be dble to send assistail^e to their unfortu- 
nate companioHs.* It was a spot where they had en- 
joyed^ at a former period bf the expedition, the greatest 
comfort ; but it was possible, though they scarcely 
p»iermitted themselves to contemplate so dreadful an 
idea, that circumsta3||^ might have occurred to de- 
feat their present On approaching the 

house their minds W'ere strongly agitated betwixt 
hope and fear, and, contrary to their usual custom, 
they advanced in silence. At length they reached 
it, and their worst apprehensions were realized. It 
was completely desolate. No provisions had been de- 
posited — no trace of Indians could be discovered — 
no letter lay there from Mr Wentzel to inform them 
where the Indians might be found. On entering 
a mute despair seized the party. They gazed on the 
cold hearth, comfortle.ss walls, and broken sashes, 
through which the wind and snow penetrated, and, 
awakening to a full sense of the horrors of their 
situation, burst into tears.* On recovering a little, 
and looking round with more attention, a note was 
found from Mr Back, stating that having two days 
before this reached the house, he had proceeded in 
search of the Indians ; but it described his party as so 
debilitated thfet it was doubtful whether they would 
be able to reach Fort Providence. The sufferings en- 
dured by this meritorious officer and his little party, 
one of 'Whom was frozen to death, were equally 
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dreadful with those wliich fell to the share of his 
excellent commander.* 

The poor sufferers^ thus grievously disaippointed^ 
jiow examined the deserted habitation for the means 
of subsistence, and found several deer-skins thrown 
away during theirformer residence at the fort. The 
lieaps of ashes were carefully raked, and a consi- 
derable <*01 lection of bones discovered, which were 
hoarded up for the purpose of being pounded and 
manufactured into soup. The parchment originally 
employed instead of glass had been torn from the 
windows, and tlie place was exposed to all the in- 
clemencv of an arctic winter ; but they succeeded in 
filling the sallies with loose boards, and as the tem- 
perature of tile outer air was now from 15° to 20'' 
below zero, tliis precaution was especially necessary. 
To procure water they melted the frozen lumps of 
snow, and the flooring of the neighbouring apart- 
ment was broken up for fuel. 

Having completed these arrangements, they as- 
sembled round the fire, and were busy singeing the 
hair off a deer-skin, when they were cheered by the 
entrance of the interpreter, who had made his way 
to the fort by a different rout^, through a country 
he had never tral^ersed before. Though by far the 
strongest of the party, he was now so enfeebled by 
famine that lie could not follow two deer which 
he had seen on his way. Next morning there was 
a heavy gale from the south-east, and the snow 
drifted so thick that no one ventured abroad. On 
the evening of the succeeding day, a figure covered 
with ice, benumbed with cold, and almost speech- 
less, staggered into the house : It was one of the 

* See. Mr Back’s interesting Narrative, Franklin’s Journey, j). 477- 
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Canadians who had been despatched with a note by 
3Ir Back, and having fallen into a rapid narrowly 
escaped being drowned.* To change his dress, wrap 
him in warm blankets, and pour some soup over his 
tJiroat, was their first care; and after a little he re- 
vived enough to answer the anx^us questions with 
which he was assailed. From his replies but little 
(‘omfort was d(‘rived. i\Ir Back had seen no trace of 
the Indians, and the messenger's recollection appear- 
ed confused with regard to the part of the country 
where he had left his officer, who, as he stat(‘d, in- 
tended to proceed to the spot where the Indian 
eiiief Akaitcho had encamped last summer, — a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles. Thither he proposed to 
follow when he was a little recruited ; and, though 
dissuaded from the attein[)t, persisted that as th(‘ 
track was beaten he would be able to make it out, 
and to convey intelligence of the situation of Cap- 
tain Franklin's party. Accordingly, the fifth day 
after his arrival, he departed from the fort with a 
small supply of shiged hide. 

Not long after, Adam, one of the five men who 
now remained with Captain Franklin, b(‘caine so 
ill that he was utterly incapable of moving, and it 
was discovered that he had iK'eii for sojiie time 
afflicted with (edematous swellings in various parts 
of his body, which he had hitherto generously con- 
<5ealed from a wish not to impede the movements of 
his companions. As it was impossible for this poor 
man to travel, it was necessary to abandon the ori- 
ginal intention of proceeding with the whole party to 
Fort Providence, and PeltierandSaniandre, who were 
in almost as weak a state, having expressed a wish to 
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remain witli Adam, Captain Franklin, along with 
Augustus and Benoit, determiruHl to press on to Fort 
Providence, and to send relief to their companions 
by th(‘ first party of Indians they should meet. 

Having accordingly given directions regarding the 
journals and cliarts which were left in their custody, 
and tho best mode of forwarding succour to JMr Hood 
and Dr Bichardson, Franklin set forward with his 
two att( e.dants ; but so feeble had they become, 
that the distance accomplished in six hours was only 
four miles They encamped on the borders of Round 
Rock Lake, and, unable to find any tripe de roche, 
made tlu u suT)per upon fried decT-skin. The night 
proved inteiisel}/ cold, and although they crept as 
clos(‘ to each otlier as })ossible, they shivered in every 
limb, and tln^ wind pierced through their famished 
frames.* N(‘xt morning was mild, and they set out 
early, but had scarce ])roceeded a f(‘w yards, wlien 
Franklin fell between two rocks and broke his 
snow-shoes, an accident which incapacitated him 
from keeping up with Benoit and Augustus. In a 
very short time his attempt to press forward com- 
pletely exhausted him ; and as the only hope of pre- 
s<Tving the lives of the party appeared to rest on their 
speedily reaching Fort Providence, he determined, 
rather than retard them, to retrace his steps to the 
house whilst they proceeded for assistance. Call- 
ing a moment’s halt, he addressed one note to Mr 
Back, requesting an immediate supply of meat from 
Rein Deer Lake,* and another to the commandant 
at Fort Providence, with urgent intreaties for assist- 
ance. This done, Augustus and Benoit resumed 
their journey, and Franklin returned to the house. 
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On arriving he found Adam^ Samandr^, and Pel- 
tier still alive ; but the two first, whose minds seem- 
ed quite enfeebled, could not be prevailed on to leave 
their bed, and their nervous wt^gkiu'ss was so great 
that they scarcely ceased shedding tears all day. 
It was even with difficulty that they were prevailed 
on to take any nourishment ; and the labour of cut- 
ting and carrying fuel, gathering the tripe de roche, 
and cooking, fell entirely upon Franklin and Peltier. 
The frost wag now so severe that it was evident 
this lichen would soon be bound u|) in ice, and, as 
their strength daily declined, every exertion became 
irksome. When once seated, it required a painful 
effort to rise up, and not unfrequently they had to 
lift each other from their chairs. This miserabl(‘ 
condition could not last long. PeltitT soon became 
almost incapable of holding the hatchet ; the lK)ne- 
soup had grown so acrid as to corrode the inside of 
their mouths ; the tript* de roche, cov(‘red with ice, 
defied all efforts to detach it from the rock ,* and 
tiiouj^i the rein-deer sported on the banks of the 
river, no one had strength to go after th(‘ni, or to 
hold a gun so steadily as to secure an aim. 

Still the hopes and cheerfulness of Franklin did 
not desert him. From his knowledge of th(‘ places 
mostly frequented at that season by the Indians, he 
was sanguine as to the likelihood of their being 
found ; and their speedy arrival formed a constant 
subject of conversation. At length on the evening 
of the 29th, when talking of this long looked -for re- 
lief, and sitting round the fire, Peltier suddenly leapt 
up and uttered a j<»yful exclamation, imagining he 
heard the bustle of the Indijins in the adjoining 
room. It was not the Indians, however, but Dr 
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Richardson and Hepburn, who came in each car- 
rying his bundle. The meeting was one of mingled 
joy and sorrow. Poor Hood’s absence was instantly, 
perceived, and their saddest anticipations were con- 
firmed by Dr Richardson declaring that this young 
oflicer and INIichel were dead, and that, neither Per- 
rault nor Fontano had reached the tent, or been heard 
of. Such news could not fail to create despondency. 
All were ‘^hocked at the emaciated countenances 
and hollow voices of Dr Richardson {ind his com- 
panion, while Captain Franklin and his fellow- 
sufferers, liaving become gradually accustomed to 
the dreadful cflects of famin(‘ upon each other, were 
not awan* that, to the eyes of their friends who had 
just arrived, tlie alteration upon themstdves was 
equally melancholy. The doctor,” says Frank- 
lin, particularly remarked the sepulchral tone of 
our voices, which he requested us to make more 
cheerful if possible, not awar(* that his own partook 
of the same key.”* 

The arrival of these friends, however, was soon at- 
tended with a favourable change. Though greatly 
reduced they were still in a l>etter condition than 
their unfortunate companions, and it was not long till 
Hepburn shot a partridg(‘. Dr Richardson speedily 
tore off the feathers, and having held it for a few mi- 
nutes at the fire divided it into six pieces : Franklin 
and his companions ravenously devoured their por- 
tions, being the first morsel of flesh that any of them 
had tasted for thirty-one days,” and Dr Richardson 
cheered them with the prospect that Hepburn might 
possibly bring in a deer in his next expedition. 
The counsels and example of this pious and intelli- 
gent manisproduced the best effects on the spirits 

* FrankIiE''’s 
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of^ the^l^arty. He had broup[ht with hftn his 

K ent and Prayer-book, and by reading jwrtions of 
ripture appropriate to their situation, and eit- 
^uraging them to^join ih prayejr and thiftksgiving, 
he led . them to the only source whence, under 
t^e awful circumstances in which they were placed, 
the^ c^kl derive hope or consolation. He taught 
them the necessity of exertion, wliatever path it 
might at first cost ; roused them^to pay some«itten- 
tion to the cleanliness of their apartment, and in- 
sisted particularly, that during tlje day they should 
roll up thgir blankets, whi< h they had been in the 
practice of leaving beside the fire wIhtc tht*y slept. 
Their several tasks were now allotted to each ; 
Hepburn and Ri(‘hardson wtmt out in sear(‘h of deer ; 
while Franklin, being unable to walk far, remain- 
ed nearer the house, and digged under tlu* snow for 
skins, which, during their fornuT hajipy winter resi- 
dence at this station, when tluy kilhd and ate 
abundance of game, were thrown away use less, 
but t|ow in their almost putrid stab* formed the ir 
principal support. Tlie cutting of firewood was 
intrusted to Peltier and Sainandre" ; but both were 
so weak and dispirifed that it was generally per- 
forme*d by Iltpbuni on liis return from liunting ; 
as for Adam, his Je^gs were still so severely swollen 
that he kept his bed, though an operation perform- 
ed by Dr Richardson gave him some ease. In the 
midst of these necessary cares, all seemed for a 
while to dread approaching the subject of Hood and 
Michefs death ; but at length one evening, on tin* 
retur^i of the Doctor from liunting, and after having 
despatched their usual supper of singed skin and 
bone-soup, they requested him to relate tke particu- 
lar^, and a more afflicting, or in some respects a 
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more terrific story, as it appears' in his pubKshed 
narrative, could not well be conceived. 

He stated, that after !>eing left by Captain Frank, 
lin they renkiiu'd beside tli<*1ire as^long as it lasted. 
Having no tripe de roMie, tliey supped on an infusion 
of the country tea-])Iant, which was grateful from its 
warmth, but afi’orded no nourishment, and retired 
rest. Next day proved stormy, and tlie snow being 
so deep tbet a fin* could not b(‘ kindl(*d with the green 
willows, they lay in bed reading some religious books 
with whi(‘Ji tiie])ai^ty had b» cn furnished before leav- 
ing Engh iid by tin* ailcetionate* and pious pare of a 
lady. ' i\i( v proved,” says Richardson, of in- 
<*alculable kaeni to ils. We read portions of them 
to each otin'r a.> w< lay in b(*d, in addition to the 
morning and (‘vening service, and found that they 
inspir(*d us on each perusal with so strong a sense of 
the omnipresenct* of a beneficent God, that our si- 
tuation in these wilds a[)j)ean‘d no longer dt*stitute ; 
and we conversed not only with calmness but with 
(dieerfulness, detailing with unrestrained confid<|pce 
the past events of our lives, and dwelling with hope 
upon our future prosjiects.”"' 

The weather clearing up, Dr Richardson went out 
in search of tripe de roche, leaving Mr Hood in bed 
and Hepburn cutting wallows for a fire; but the rocks 
were covered with ice and snow, and he was unsuc- 
•essful. On his return lie found Michel the Iro- 
]Uois, who delivered the note from Franklin. t All 
vere surprised to see him alone ; but he stated that 
Belanger had separated from him, and, as he sup- 
osed, lost his way, he himself having wandered far 
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from the straight road. They had afterwards good 
reason to suspect the truth of this story, but believed 
it at tliat moment, and were rejoiced to see him 
produce a hare and a partridge, — an unlooked-for 
supply, which they received with humble thankful- 
ness to the Giver of all good. Franklin’s note ad- 
vised them to advance to a little wood of pines 
which would afford better fuel ; and to this they re- 
moved under the guidance of Michel, who led them 
straight to the spot. 

As he had declared himself so little acquainted 
with tl|e country as to lose his way, it seemed 
strange that he should at once conduct them to the 
thicket. This roused tlieir attention, and made* 
them feel rather uneasy as to his honesty ; and va- 
rious circumstances occurred to increase their sus- 
picions. He requested the loan of a hatchet, when 
any otlier hunter would have taken only his knife. 
He remained abroad all day without any definite 
employment. He brought them som|i raw meat, 
saying it was part of the carcass of a wolf; but 
which they had afterwards reason to bc‘lieve was a 
portion of the bodies of Belanger and PiTrault, 
whom they suspected him to iiave murden d. He 
shunned the society of Hr Richardson and JMr Hood, 
refusing to sleep in the tent, and preferring to lie 
alone at the fire. On going out w ith the purpose of 
remaining a whole day* he often returned abruptly, 
and when questioned gave vague answers. In a 
few days he began to regret that he had left Cap- 
tain Franklin’s party, refused to take any share in 
the labour of cutting wood, talked in a surly and 
insolent ipanner, and ^jould scarcely be prevailed 
upon to go out and hunt at all Thme symptoms 
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of gloomy dissatisfaction increased ; he resisted all 
entreaties, and when Mr Hood, who was now re* 
duced by famine to the last extremity, remonstrated 
with him, he flew into a violent passion, and ex- 
claimed, It is of no use hunting ; there are no ani- 
mals; you had better kill and eat me.’' He after- 
wards, however, consented to go out, but returned 
upon some frivolous pretence; and on the succeed- 
ing day that dreadful catastroplie took place, which 
will be Ik given in the words of Dr Richardson’s 
Journal. 

In the morning,” says he, being Sunday, Oc- 
tober 20th, we again urged ]\Iichel to go a-hunting, 
that he might, if [)ossibhs h^ave us some provision, 
to-morrow being tin* day appointed for his quitting 
us; but he showed great unwillingness to go out, 
and lingered about the fire under tlie pretence of 
cleaning his gun. AfteT we had read the morning 
service I went about noon to gather some tripe 
de roche, leaving Mr Hood sitting before the tent 
at the fireside arguing with Miciiel. Hepburn 
was employed cutting down a tree at a small dis- 
tance from the tent, being desirous of accumulat- 
ing a quantity of firewood. A short time after 
I went out I heard the report of a gun, and about 
ten minutes afterwards Hepburn called to me in 
a voice of great alarm to come directly. When 1 
arrived I found poor Hood lying lifeless at the 
fireside, a ball having apparently entered his fore- 
head. I was at first horror-struck with the idea 
that in a fit of despondency he* had hurried him- 
lelf into the presence of his Almighty Judge by 
m act of his own hand ; but the conduct of Michel 
soon gave rise to other thoughts, and excited suspi- 
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oions which were confirmed, when, upon examin- 
ing tlie body, I found that the sliot had entered the 
back part of the head and Iiad passed out at the fore- 
head, whilst the muzzle of the gun had been ap- 
plied so close as to set fire to the nightcap behind. 
The gun, whicli was of the longest kind supplied to 
the Indians, could not have been placed in lh(‘ po- 
sition to inflict such a wound except by a s(‘cond 
person. Upon inquiring of JMichel how it Jiap- 
pened, he rejflied that JNIr Hood had sent him into 
the tent for th(‘ short gun, and tl)at during his ab- 
sence tile long gun had gone off, he did not know 
wlietluT by accident or not. He held th(‘ short gun 
in his hand at the time he was speaking. II(‘pburn 
afterwards asserted, that previous to lh(‘ report of 
the gun, IMr Hood and iMichel were spc'aking to 
each otlier in an elevat(‘d angry ton(‘ ; — he added, 
that IMr Hood being seated at the firesidt* was hid 
from him by intervening willows ; but that on 
hearing the nqiort he looked up, and ^^aw IMichel 
rising up from before the tent-door, or just behind 
where Mr Hood was s(‘at(‘d, and tlnni going into the 
tent. Thinking that the gun had been dischargt‘d 
for the purpose of cleaning it, he did not go to the 
fire at first ; and when Michel called to him that Mr 
Hood was dead, a considerable time had elaps(*d. 
* * Bickersteth’s Scripture H(*Ip was lying opim 
beside the body, as if it had fallen from his hand, 
and it is probable he was reading it at the instant 
of his death.''* 

Such was the ^melancholy fate of Mr Hood, 
a young officer of the highest promise, who by liis 
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coiiduct liad endeared himself to every member of the 
expedition, and whose sulTerings, as they were more 
intense from tlie peculiarity of his constitution, 
were borne with a placid and uiipreti iiding forti- 
tude*, whicli it was impossible to contemplate with- 
out (‘motion. Both J3r Hichardsoii and Hepburn 
were coiivinc(‘d In* had nud his d(‘ath from the hands 
of JMichel ; but to havt* accused him at that mo- 
ment would have b(*(‘n th<* extremity of rashness. 
They wen* so n‘du(‘t‘d by famine that Ik* could easi- 
ly have o\ (Tpow(*r(*d both. II is ap[)(*arance showcxl 
that he j>ossess(‘d S(‘cret sup]>li(*s of food ; he was 
of gr(‘at bodily str(*ngth, and was armed to the 
t(?eth, (‘arrybig, b(*sides his gun, a brace of pistols, 
an Indian i>f}yonet, and a knife. To have* hinted a 
suspicion, thendbre, might have b(*(*n instantly fatal, 
and th(‘y aHected to consider the dc'ath of their com- 
panion (‘iitirely accid(‘ntal. As Jiis weakn(‘ss had 
been tin* chief caiisi* of d(*laying tlK‘ir joiinuw, tliey 
now set out for tiu* fort, having first |)aid tlu* last rites 
to the dead in the only way wJiieh tludr situation 
would permit. 41ie ground was so hard and their 
stnmgth so (‘xhaust<*d, that to a grave was impos- 
sible; so th(‘y carried tlu* body into the willow grove 
iHdiind the t(*nt, and returning to the fire read the 
funeral service* in addition to their evening devotions. 

In the morning, having singed the hair off a por- 
tion of ]\Ir Hood’s buffalo robe, tlK‘Y boiled and ate 
it for breakfast. M(*an while, the conduct of IMichel 
was so extraordinary, that had they not I hh'ii already 
cH)nvinced of his guilt, no doubt of it could have 
remained. Though not a brc'ath of their suspi- 
cions reached his ears, he r(*p(*atedly protested that 
Ik* was incapable of committing such an act ; Ik* 
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kept constantly on his guard ; appeared fearful of 
leaving Dr Richardson and Hepburn alone even 
for the shortest time ; and when Hepburn spoke he 
listened anxiously^ though very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the English language^ fixed his eyes 
keenly upon him, and asked fiercely if he accused 
him of the murder. He evinced great unw illingness 
to set out for the fort, and wished Dr Richardson to 
proceed to the Coppermin(‘ River, wiien* he said the 
w'oods w'ould supply plenty of deer. On finding 
this advice disregarded his conduct became more and 
more alarming; lie muttered to himself, fell into 
sullen fits of abstraction, and list'd thosi' convulsive 
and abrupt gestures often involuntarily exhibited by 
a person whose mind is full of some dreadful purpose. 
Suddenly awakening from this reverie, he again ex- 
pressed his unwillingness to return to the fort, and 
renew^ed his solicitations to Dr Richardson to rejiair 
to the southern woods, where they would find 
ample subsistence. On bt'ing requested to pursut' 
his own plan alone and leave them to continue 
their journey, he broke into an ungovernable fury,, 
accused Hepburn of having told storii's against 
him, and assumed such airs of superiority as showed 
that he knew they were both in his power, at the 
same time giving vent to expressions of hatred against 
the white people, calling them deadly enemies, and 
affirming they had killed and eaten his uncle and 
two of his relations. 

None of these menaces were lost upon Richard- 
son and Hepburn ; both felt they w<?jre not safe in 
this man's company; and these dreadful surmises 
rose into certainty when he threw out hints that he 
would free himself from all restraint on the morrow. 
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Being nc»w convinced that, as ho had cruelly mur- 
dered Hood, he was resolved also to sacrifice them, 
they ascribed his not having aln'ady done so to the 
circumstance of liis not knowing the w ay to the fort, 
and requiring their guidance. They came to this 
conclusion vvitliout any communication with each 
oilier; for tlieir fierce companion would not leave 
th(‘m a moiiumt, watching them with a malignant 
look, and frequently muttering tlireats against Hep- 
burn. Towards evening, as llu‘y approached the spot 
where jt would be necessary to stop for the night, 
i\Ii(‘Iiel baited to gatlier tripe di* roche, and to their 
surprise bade them walk on and he woidd soon over- 
take them. II(‘pburn and Dr Richardson, now left 
alone togeiluT for the first time since i\lr Hood's 
deatli, rapidly opened their minds to each other. In 
addition to tlie facts already mentioned, others came 
to light, which left not the slightest doubt aa to 
Micliel’s guilt ; and so convinced was Hepburn of 
there being no safety for them but in liis death, that, 
though a mail of extreme benevolence and deep re- 
ligious principli*, he olTered to be the instrument of it 
liimself. “ Had my own life,’" says Dr Richardson, 
alone been tiireatened, 1 woufd not have purchas- 
ed it by such a measure ; but I considered myself 
as intrusted also witli the protection of Hepburn's, 
a man who by his humane attentions and devoted- 
ness had so endeared himself to me, that I felt more 
anxiety for his safety than for my own.” Animat- 
ed by such feelings, and convinced that Michel’s 
death was n^essary to self-preservation, he deter- 
mined that it ought to be by his ow n and not by Hep- 
burn’s hand, and on his coming up shot him ^rough 
the head with a pistol. It appeared that he had ga- 
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thered no tripe de roelie, and liad lialted to put his 
gun in order, no doubt with the intention of attack- 
ing them when in the act of encamping.^' 

Dr Richardson and IIt‘pburn now pursued their 
way to the fort; but fatigue, and want of food and fuel, 
had nearly proved fatal to tliein. Tliey remarked, 
liowever, that repeatedly wlien death seemed inevit- 
able an unexpected supply of provisions again restor- 
ed them ; and the confidence that, when no human 
help was nigh, they w(*re support('d hy a merciful 
God, inspired them with ren(‘wed hope. At lii^st tlu y 
had the delight of beholding from an eminenct^ tlu* 
smoke isspiiig from tlu‘ chimmT of the fort, and 
immediately after embracing lliose friends for whost^ 
fate they had entertained so many nudanclioly fore- 
liodings.'^ So ended this interesting narrative. 

The whole party were now onc(‘ more united, 
but;^»ndfr cffmilhstance^W the most distressing pri- 
vatiop ; all emaciat<‘d to such a degr(‘(‘ as to look 
like living skeletons ; their hands shook from wt‘ak- 
ness, so that to take an aim was impossible; and 
the rein-deer, partridg(‘s, and other gam(‘, flew or 
bounded past in joyousm‘ss and security, whilst the 
unhappy beings who beheld them were gaunt with 
hunger. The winter was closing in with all its 
horrors ; it became daily mon; difficult to procure 
fuel, the labour of cutting and carrying the logs be- 
ing so grievous that only Dr Richardson and Hep- 
burn could undertake it; and to scrape the ground 
for bones, and to cook this miserable meal, was all 
Captaip Franklin could accomplish. JJu 1st No- 
vember, the Doctor obtained some tripe de roche; and 
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as Pel tier and Samandre wen^ in the last stage of 
exhaustion, it was hoped a little of the soup might 
r(‘viv(‘ tlumi. All was in vain ; they tasted a few 
spoonfuls, hut soon <*omplain(‘d of a soreness in their 
throats, and both died in the course of tiie night, ap- 
pan^ntly without pain. To inter the bodies, or even 
carry tlunn to tli(‘ river, was a task for which the unit- 
ed stnnigth of th(‘ survivors was inade(juatt‘; all they 
could do was to r(‘inov(‘ them into aii opposite part 
(d* the iious(‘; and th(‘ living and the d(‘ad remained 
in awful <‘ontiguity undcT th(‘ same roof. 

Th( party was now reducisi to fourj:- — Frank- 
lin, Iti^’hardson, Hepburn, and Adanu The last 
had beeoj.M* dn*adfully low since th(‘ death of his 
companioiis, and could not bear to be left alone for 
a moimnit. Tlndr stock of boin‘s exhaSsted, and 
in a short tiim‘ it was evidmit that the s(‘verity of the 
frost must rc'iuh'r the gatWPring of Hie ftipe de’'toche 
iinpossibh*. Under th<‘S(‘ c.ircum?ttances, with d(‘ath 
l)y faniiiH* approaching ev<Ty hour, this little band 
of pious and brav(‘ nnni wen‘ supported by an un- 
wavering reliaiic<‘ on tlu‘ mercy of God. “ We read 
praycn-s," says ('aptain Franklin, “ and a portion of 
the J\ew T(‘stanu‘nt in the morning and evening, 
as had been our practice* since Dr Kichardson’s ar- 
rival; and I may remark, that the performance of 
these duti(‘s always afforded us the greatest conso- 
lation, serving to reanimate our liojie in the mercy 
of the Omnipotent, who alone could save and deli- 
ver us.” ■ It seemed as if it W(‘re the mysterious 
design of tli| Almighty to permit tht*m tojwbe re- 
duced to the lowest dejitli of sulh'ring, that his 
^ . 
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power might be magnified at the very moment 
when every human effort appeared utterly impo- 
tent. Hitherto Dr Richardson and Hepburn had 
been the healthiest of the party, but they had over- 
wrought themselves, and both sunk rapidly. Owing 
to their loss of flesli, the hardness of the floor, from 
which they were only protected by a single blanket, 
rendered the whole surface of their bodies sore ; yet 
the laT) 0 ur of turning from oiu‘ side to the other was 
too much for them. As their strength sunk, their 
mental faculties partook of the weakm'ss of their 
frame ; artd, to employ the candid and simple ex- 
pressions of the excellent leader, an unr(‘ason- 
able pettishness with each other l)egan to manifest 
itself, each believing the other weaker in intel- 
lect than^himself,^'*and more in need of advice and 
assistance.” During this gloomy period, after the first 
acute pains of hunger, \vhich lasted but for thn^e or 
four days, had subsided, they g(‘nerally enjoyed the 
refreshment of sleep, accompanied by dreams whicli 
for the most part partook of a pleasant character, and 
very often related to the pleasun's of f(*asting.^ 

Help, however, was now near at hand, and wv 
shall not impair the affecting description of their 
deliverance by giving it in any otluT than Captain 
Franklin's own words : — On November 7th, Adam 
had passed a restless night, being disquieted by 
gloomy apprehensions of approaching death, which 
they tried in vain to dispel. He was so low in the 
morning as scarcely to l>e able to speak, and Cap- 
tain Franklin remained by his bedside to cheer 
him as much as possible, whilst the Doctor and 
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Hepburn went out to cut wood. They had hardly 
begun their labour when they were amazed at 
hearing the re{X)rt of a musket, and could scarcely 
believe tliat there was any one near till they heard 
a shout, and espitd three Indians close to the house. 
Adam and Franklin heard the latter noise, and 
were fearful that some part of the house had 
fallen upon one of their companions, — a disaster 
which had been thought not unlikely. The alarm 
was only momentary; for Dr Richard^^on came in 
to communicate the joyful intelligence that relief 
had ajriv(‘d. lie and Captain Franklin imme- 
diately addressed their thanksgivings to the Throne 
of Mercy for this dcdiverance ; but poor Adam was 
in vso low a state that h(‘ could scarcely comprehend 
the information. ^Vh(‘n the Indians entered he aU 
tempt(?d to rise, but immediately sank down again. 
But for this seasonable interposition of Providence, 
his exist(‘nce must have terminated in a few hours, 
and that of the rest probably in not many days.”* 
The Indians who had been despatched by IMrBack 
had travelled with great expedition, and brought 
a small supply of provisions. They imprudent- 
ly pres(‘nted too much food at first ; and though 
aware of the effects which might arise from a sur- 
feit, and warned by Dr Richardson to eat very spar- 
ingly, the sight of the venison was irresistible ; and 
it was devoured by them all, not excluding the Doc- 
tor himself, with an avidity that soon produced the 
most acute pains, which during the night deprived 
them of rest Adam, whose weakness rendered him 
unable to feed himself, was not subjected to the 
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same inconvenience, and taking moderate meals 
revived hourly. All now was tliankfulness and 
cheerful activity. Boudel-kelJ, th(‘ youngest In- 
dian, after an hour's rest, returned to the en- 
campment of Akaitcho, the Dog-rib chief, carry- 
ing a note from Captain Franklin, and a reqdest 
for another supply of provisions. The two otln rs, 
named in their familiar manner Crooked Foot and 
the Rat, remained to nurse the white men. Und<T 
their care tiie apartment lately so desolate, and 
something between a se])ulchr(‘ and a lazar-house, 
assumed a gladdened look which had the best ef- 
fect. The dead bodies were remove^d, tin* room 
cleaned of its filth and fragments of pounded bones, 
and large cheerful fires produced a sensation of 
comfort to which they had long bec^n strangtTs. 
The poor sufferers had often cast a wishful ey(‘ on 
a pile of dried wood near the river, hut wt'r(‘ utt<T- 
ly unable to carry it up the bank. When pointed 
out to the Indians, they fetched it hom(‘ w ith a ra- 
pidity wliich astonished their feebl(‘ friends. “ They 
set about every thing," says Franklin, “ with an 
activity which amazed us. Indeed, contrasted with 
our emaciated figures and extreme dt'bility, their 
frames appeared to us gigantii*, and their strength 
supernatural." 

Under the care of the Indians, and the bless- 
ing of wholesome and regular meals, the strength 
of the party was so far restored, that, although 
still feeble, on the Kith, after having united in 
prayer and thanksgiving to God for their deliver- 
ance, they left Fort Enterprise, — a spot where, 
as they Iiad formerly enjoyed much comfort if 
not happiness, they had latterly experienced a de- 
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gree oi misery scarcely to be paralleled.^' The 
Indians treated them with unremitting kindness, 
gave them tlieir own snow-shoes, and walked at 
their side to be ready to lift them up when they^ 
fell. In this maniHT they pushed forward to the 
abode of Akaitcho, tin* Indian chief, who welcomed 
them with the utmost hospitality. Soon after they 
received letters from their friends at Fort Provi- 
dence, and the messeiigiT also brought two trains of 
dogs, a [uickagi' of spirits and tobacco for the In- 
dians, and a supply of shirts and clothes for Cap- 
tain Fi\iiiklin and his companions. The gratifica- 
tion of ( hanging tludr linen, which had been unin- 
t(*rruj>t(‘dl\ worn (‘ver since their departure from 
tin* seacoast, is d(‘scrilH‘d as conveying an intensity 
of comfort to which no words can do justice. From 
this sj)ot tiu'ir progress to Fort Providence and thence 
to iMontr(‘al was jirosperous and easy ; and thus 
terminated their long, fatiguing, and disastrous tra- 
vels in North AnuTica, having jourmya'd by water 
and by land, including their navigation of the Po- 
lar Sea, oooO miles. 

So disastrous had becai the result of his first expe- 
dition, and so appalling the sufferings with which 
it was accompanied, that nothing assuredly can con- 
vey a more* honoiirabh^ t(*stimony to the enthusias- 
tic zeal and unshaken perseverance f of Captain 
Franklin, than the statement of the simple fact, 
that towards the close of 1823, having learnt the 
determination of government to make another at- 
tempt to effect a northern passage by sea between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, he, to use his own 
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words, ventured to lay before his Majesty’s go- 
veniment a plan for an expedition overland to the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, and thence by sea 
^ to the north-western extremity of America, with 
the combined object also of surveying the coast be- 
tween the Mackenzie and the Coppermine Rivers.” 

It was the opinion of this able officer that, in the 
course he now proposed to follow, reverses similar 
to those which had surrounded his first journey 
were scarcely to Ik^ apprehended ; and his views hav- 
ing met the approbation of government, he received 
directions for the equipment of the expedition, and 
was nominated its commander. He had the satis- 
faction also of being once more ac(‘onipanied by his 
valued friend Dr Richardson, who, iinappalled by his 
former dreadful sufferings, again offtTed his stTvices 
as naturalist and surgeon, and voluntetTed to un- 
dertake the survey of the coast between the Macken- 
zie and Coppermine Rivers, wiiile Captain Franklin 
was occupied in an attempt to reach Icy Cape. ‘ Pre- 
vious to the departure of the ships a (*orrespond(‘nce 
was opened with the governor and dirt^ctors of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company ; who transmitted injunc- 
tions to their officers in the fur-countries, to provide 
depots of provisions at the stations pointed out by 
Franklin. 

The buililprig of proper boats for the navigation of 
the Arctic Sea, as well as the passage of the rapids 
between York Factory and Mackenzie River, formed 
the next object of attention. It was evident that the 
canoes of birch-bark employed by Sir A. Macken- 
zie, and by Captain Franklin in his first journey, 

* Frankliirs Nairative of a Strond I’-xpcditiou to the Sliorcs of 
the Polar Sea. Introductory Chapter, p. 10. 
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though excellently adapted for tlie American rivers^ 
uniting lightness and facility of repair with speed, 
were yet, from the tenderness of the bark, little fit- 
ted to resist the force of tlie arctic waves, or the 
collision of the sliarp-pointed masses of ice. Captain 
Franklin accordingly obtained the Admiralty’s per- 
mission to have three boats constructed at Wool- 
wich under his own superintendence. “ They were 
built,” says he, ‘‘ of niahogaiiy, with timbers of ash, 
both ends exactly alike, and fitted to be steered 
either w ith a ship-oar or a rudder. The largest, 
being twenty-six feet long and live feet four inches 
broad, was adapted for six rowers, a steersman, and 
an olliccT , it w^as found to b(‘ capable of carrying 
three tons we ight in addition to the crew% and could 
be transported wdth ease on the shouldtTS of six men. 
Tlu‘ tw o other boats were twenty-four feet in length, 
four feet ten inches broad, and held a crew of live 
men, bt‘sides a steersman and an ollicer, with an 
extra weight of two and a half tons. In addition 
to these another little vessel was constructed at 
Woolwich, wdiich rellected great credit upon its 
inventor, Licmtenant-Colonel Pasley of the Royal 
Engineers. Its shape was exactly that of one of 
the valves of a walnut-shell, and it was framed of 
well-seasoned planks of ash fastened together with 
thongs, and covert‘d w ith J\Iackintosh’&/|jrepared can- 
vass. It w eighed only eighty-five pounds, and when 
taken to pieces could be made up in five or six par- 
cels, and again put together in less than twenty mi- 
nutes, although it was nine feet long by four feet 
four inches in breadth.”* Each person on board 


* Franklin’s Second Joiuuey, lutru. Chap. p|>. 15, 18. 
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wa§ p|ofideil wUiit?vvo of^^ater-proof dresses, 
prepared by^tr Mad^jAt^sn ^Wlasgow ; the guns, 
which were of the aatne ^ the fowling-pieces 
furnished by the Hudsqn'|l Buy Company to the In- 
dian hunters, had tli|u locks temj)ere(l to resist th^' 
cold ; each being fitted witli a broad Indian dagger 
similar to a Iiayojiet, wliieh, on bt^ing disjoined, 
could be used as a knif(‘. Ammunition of tb(‘ best 
quality, and a store of provisions sullieient for two 
years, were also supplied. 

The expedition sail<‘d from Liverpool on Ibth 
February 1825, and after a favourable passage to 
New York proceeded to Albany, travelb'd through 
Utica, Rochester, and Geneva, crossed tlu‘ Niagara 
and Lake Ontario, coast(‘d the uorllu^rn shore of 
Lake Superior, and thenc(‘ pushed forward through 
Rainy Lak(‘, th(‘ Lake of the Woods, Lak(‘ Winijicg, 
Saskatchawan River, and arri\ed at Cumberland 
House on I5th June. From this station, [iroceeding 
northward to Isle a la Cross(‘, and passing through 
Deep River and Clear and Riilfalo Lakes, they 
overtook their boats in i\lethye River on the inorix^ 
ing of 29th June. The advanc('d {leriod of tiie sea- 
son rendered it impossible to embark on tin* JMac- 
kenzie before the middl(‘ of August, so that it be- 
came necessary to postpon(‘ the gn‘at (‘Xpedition 
till the ensuipg summer. They acc^pridingly esta- 
blished their wint(T-quarters oji th(‘ banks, erecting 
a habitation and store, which they named Fort 
Franklin. The superintendence of these buildings 
was committed to Lieuttmant Back, while Captain 
Ftpikljn determined to descend the river, take a 
of the state of the Polar Sea, and return to 
winter-quarters before the extreme cold should set in. 
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In this voyage there ^cii^d'lipthing ^^oxihy pf 
particular nptice till the aniiral .'^t Whale Island^ 
where, though Mackenzie had the strongest reasons 
to conclude that he had t^ched the sea, he appears 
hot to have been completely satisfied on that point. 
Probably his doubts arose from the fresh taste of 
the water. Franklin, however, proceeded beypnd 
Whale Island, and reached the shore ftf the great 
Arctic Ocean. “ Embarking,” says he, at eleven 
A.M., w(‘ continued our course along the shore of 
Ellict' Island, until we found its coast trendingsouth- 
ward of east. There wc landed, and were rejoiced 
nt the sea- 1 ike appearance to tlie northward. An 
island was now discovered to the north-east, looking 
blue from its distance, towards which the boat was 
immediately directed. The water, which for the last 
eight miles had been very shalknv, became gradu- 
ally deeper, and of a more green colour, though still 
fresh, even when we had entirely lost sight of the 
eastern land. In tlie middle of the traverse we 
wen? cauglit by a strong contrary wind, against 
which our crews cheerfully contended for five hours. 
Unwilling to return without attaining the object of 
our searcii, when the strengtTi of the rowers was 
nearly exhausted the sails were set double-reefed, 
and our excellent boat mounted over the waves in 
a most buoyant manner, whilst an opportune alter- 
ation of the wind enabled us in the course of another 
hour to fetch into smoother water under the shelter 
of the island. ^ We then pulled across a line of strong 
ripple, which marked the termination of the fre^ 
water, that on the seaward side being brackish ; 
in the farther progress of three miles to the islan^^ 
we had the indescribable pleasure of finding the wa- 

Q 
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tier decidedly salt The sun was setting as the 
boat touched the beach; we hastened to the most 
elevated part of the island, about 250 feet high, 
to look around ; and never was a prospect more 
gratifying than that which lay open to us. The 
Rocky klountains were seen from S. W. to W.^N., 
an^ from tlie latter point, round by the north, the 
sea appeared in all its majesty, entirely free from 
ice, and without any visible obstruction to its navi, 
gation. JVIaii}" seals and black and white whales 
were seen sporting on its waves, and the whoh^ scene 
was calculated to excite in our minds the most flat- 
tering expectations of our own succ('ss and that of 
our friends in the Hecla and the Fury.''"'" Frank- 
lin pronounces a high encomium on the accuracy of 
Mackenzie, and considers him as complct(‘ly en- 
titled to the praise of having rt^ached the Arctic Sea, 
although, owing to the frail construction of the In- 
dian canoes, it was impossible for liim to sail to the 
point where the water became salt. 

Having accomplished his design in tliis prelimi- 
nary journey, Franklin returned on 5th 8i‘ptem- 
ber to his winter-quarters on Great Bear Lake. 
About tlie same time Dr Richardson arrived from 
his excursion to the north-eastern shores of the same 
extensive shc'ct of water, having completed his sur- 
as far as the influx of Dease’s BSiver, and as- 
certained that the first rapid was the best point to 
which the eastern detacdiment of the expedition 
should direct its course on their return from the 
Coppermine in the following season. Meantime 
4^he people were so busily employed that time never 
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hung heavy on their hands, and the shortest day 
came almost unexpectedly upon them. The Ca- 
nadians and Indians were engaged in fishing and 
hunting for the support of the whole party^ and 
during the autumn the nets yielded daily eight 
hundred fish of the kind called herring-salmon. 
Four Dog-ril) Indians, along with the two interpre- 
ters, Augustus and Ooligbuek, were employed in 
hunting rein-deer, and the sailors were divided into 
different parties, to whom separate duties were al- 
lotte<l ; such as attending on the nets, bringing home 
the vf iiison killed by the hunters, felling, carrying, 
and s[ lilting wood, and exercising themselves in 
running as letter-carriers on snow-shoes between 
Fort Franklin and two other small posts established 
on the Mackenzie and Slave Lake. A school also 
was opened, in which, during the long winter even- 
ings, the offic(*rs instruct(‘d tlie sailors in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; and during the hours of 
relaxation tin* hall was given up to the men to di- 
vert tJiemselves with any game they chose; on 
which occasions they were always joined by the 
officers. Sunday was invariajdy a day of rest, and 
the whole party attemh'd divine service morning 
and evening. Besides this, the officers had ample 
employment*’ in noting down the thermometrical, 
raagnetical, iiid atmospherical observations, in wfit- 
ing their journals, finishing their charts and draw- 
ings, and arranging the objects of natural history 
which bad been collected.* They were amused by 
occasional visits of the Dog-rib Indians and variqjus 
other tribes ; and Christmas-day falling on a Su^^ 
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day, they on the succeeding evening gave a dance 
and supper, which was attended by sixty persons 
including savages. " Seldom,” says Franklin, in 
such a confined space as our hall, or amongst the 
same number of persons, was there a greater variety 
of character or greater confusion of tongues. The 
party consisted of Englishmen, Higlilanders (who 
mostly conversed with each other in Gaelic), Cana- 
dians (who spoke French), Esquimaux, Chipewy- 
ans, Dog-ribs, Hare Indians, Cree women and chil- 
dren, all mingled together in perfect harmony, 
whilst the amusements were varied by English, 
Gaelic, and French songs.”^ 

The spring now approached, and the migratory 
animals, which observe with beautiful exactness 
their periods of departure and arrival, began to ap- 
pear, gladdening the yet wintry face of nature. 
On 5th October the last swan had passed to th(‘ 
southward, and on the 11th the last brown duck 
w^as noticed. On 6th May the first sw^an was st?en, 
and on the 8th the brown ducks reappeared on the 
lake. The mosses b(*gan to sprout, and various 
singing birds and or,ioles, along with some swifts 
and white geese, arrived soon after. It is remarked 
by Dr Richardson, that the singing birds, which 
were silent on the banks of the Bear> Lake during 
th^ day, serenaded their mates at filidnight; at 
which time, however, it was quite light. On 20th 
May the little stream which flowed past the fort 
burst its icy chains, and the laughing geese arrived 
to give renewed cheerfulness to the lake. Soon after 
4hm the winter green began to push forth its flowers ; 
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and under the increasing warmth of the sun’s rays 
the whole face of nature underwent a delightful 
change. The snow gradually melted^ the ice broke 
up from the shores of the lake, the northern sky 
became red and luminous at midnight, the dwarf- 
birch and willows expanded their leaves, and by 
the 3d June the anemones, the tussilago, the Lap- 
land rose, and other early plants, were in full flower.* 
Admonished by these pleasing changes Captain 
Franklin prepared to S(‘t out, and on 15th June the 
equipments for the l)oats were completed. Four- 
tei n men, including Augustus the Esquimaux in- 
t(Tpn‘ier, accompanied the commander-in-chief and 
Lieutenant Back in the two larger boats, the Lion 
and the Ileliance ; whilst nine men, and Oolig- 
buck anothcT interpreter, attended Dr Richard- 
son and Mr Kendall in the Dolphin and the Union. 
Spare blank(‘ts, and all that could be useful for 
the voyage, or as prcwsents to the Esquimaux, were 
divided between the eastern and western parties. 
On the Sunday before their departure, the offi- 
cers and men assembled at divine worship, and, in 
addition to the usual service, the special protection 
of the Almighty was implored for the enterprise 
upon which they wctc about to be engaged. All 
was now ready, and on Tuesday, 28th June, they 
embarked upon the IMackenzie, with the navigation 
of which the reader is already familiar. On the 
4th July they reached that part where the river 
divides into various channels, and the two parties had 
determined to pursue different directions. The expe- 
dition which was to follow the western branch. 
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commanded by Captain Franklin, embarked first 
at Dr Richardson's desire, with a salute of three 
hearty cheers from tlieir companions, and as they 
dropt down the river and passed round a point of 
land they perceived their friends who were to fol- 
low the eastern branch employed in the bustle of 
embarkation. All were in high spirits, and it was 
impossible not to contrast their present complete 
state of equipment with the circumstances of their 
first disastrous journey. 

On reaching the mouth of the Mackenzie, the 
western expedition came almost immediately into 
contact with the Esquimaux. Captain Franklin ob- 
served an encampment upon a neighbouring island, 
and instantly proceeded to open a communication. 
A selection of presents was made, and at the same 
time every man was directed to hav(^ his gun 
ready for use. Having adopted these precautions, 
they steered direct for the island with their ensigns 
flying. The boats touched ground when about 
a mile from the beach. Signs were made to the 
Esquimaux to come off, and the English pulled 
back a little to await their arrival in deeper water. 
Three canoes, each carrying only a single person, 
pushed off, and these were follow ed rapidly by others; 
so that in a few minutes the whole space between 
the boats and the shore was alive with those little 
vessels which they name kayaks. An attempt was 
at first made to count them, and the sailors got 
the length of seventy ; but they increased in such 
quick succession as to baffle their farther efforts. 

At first every thing proceeded in a friendly man- 
ner. Augustus, after delivering a present, informed 
them, that if the English succeeded in finding a na- 
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vigable channel for large ships, an advantageous trade 
would bo opened. Tliis intimation was received 
with a doafoiiing shout, and the siglit of the presents 
which had been carried away by the three foremost 
kayaks inflamed the cupidity of their companions ; 
so that the boats were in a moment surrounded by 
nearly 3()() persons, offering for sale their bows, ar- 
rows, and spears, with a violence and perseverance 
whicli became at last exceedingly troublesome, and 
Ca[)taiji Franklin directed the boats to be put to 
seaward. At this moment a kayak was upset by 
one of the oars of the Lion^ and its unhappy pos- 
sessor was stuck by the accident with his head in 
the mini, and his heels in the air. He was in- 
stantly extricated, wrapt in a w^arni great-coat, and 
placed in the boat, where, altliough at first exces- 
sively frightened and angry, In? soon became recon- 
ciled to his situation, and looking about, discovered 
many bales and other articles wdiich had hitherto 
been carefully concealed. His first impulse was to 
ask for every thing he saw, his next to be indignant 
that his requests were not granted; and on join- 
ing liis companions, as they afterwards learned, he 
harangued on the inexhaustible riches of the Lion, 
and proposed a plan for a general attaojt and pillage 
of both the boats. This scheme w as immediately 
carried into execution ; and although the plunderers 
at first affected to be partly in sport, matters soon 
assumed a serious complexion. Tw^o of the most 
powerful men, leaping on board, seized Captain 
Franklin, forced him to sit between them, and 
when he shook them off, a third took his station in 
front to catch his arm whenever he attempted to 
raise his gun or lay his hand on the broad dagger 
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wliic||, hung by his side. During this assault tli(' 
two boats w^ere violellly dragged to the shore, and 
a numerous party, stripping to tlie waist and bran- 
dishing their long sharp knives, ran to the Reliance, 
and commenced a regular pillage, handing the ar- 
ticles to the women, who, ranged in a row behind, 
quickly conveyed them out of sight. No sooner 
was the bow cleared of one set of marauders than 
another party commenced their operations at th(‘ 
stern. The Lion was beset by smaller numbers, 
and her crew, by firmly keeping their seats on the 
canvass cover spread over the cargo, and beating. olf 
the natives with the butt-end of their muskets, 
succeeded in preventing any article of importance 
from being carried away. Irritated, at length, by 
their frequent failure, the Esquimaux made a si- 
mult|ineous charge, and, leaping on board, began to 
wrest the daggers and shot-belts from the sailors, 
and to strike with their knives. In the midst of 
this attack, when the crew in the Lion were nearly 
overpowered and their commander disarmed, all at 
once the natives took to their heels, and concealed 
themselves behind the drift-timber and canoes on 
the beach. This sudden panic was occasioned by 
Captain Bac^, whose boat at this time had been got 
afloat, commanding his crew to level their muskets, 
— a proceeding which was immediately observed by 
the Esquimaux, though not noticed by Captain 
Franklin’s men, who were wholly occupied in de- 
fending themselves. The Lion happily floated soon 
after ; and as both boats pulled oflT, Captain Frank- 
lin desired Augustus to inform some of the Esqui- 
maux, who manifested a disposition to follow and 
renew the attack, that he would shoot the first 
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man who ventured to approach within musket- 
range. 

In the evening, Augustus anxiously entreated 
ptjrniission to attend a conference of his countrymen 
on tile shore, to wliich he had been formally invited. 
The courag(‘ and fidelity of this person had much 
endeared him to the English, and it was not with- 
out hesitation that Captain Franklin agreed to his 
request , as he stated his determination to reprove 
the natives for their disgraceful conduct. He was 
at length allowed to go, and by the time he reached 
the siiore the number of Esquimaux amounted to 
forty, all of them armed. On landing, he walk- 
<^d undauntedly into the middle of the assembly, 
and addrt‘ssed them in the following animated 
speech, which he afterwards repeated to his English 
friends : — Your conduct,'’ said he, has beenyery 
bad, and unlike all other Esquimaux. Some of 
you even stole from me, your countryman — but that 
1 do Jiot mind. I only regret that you should have 
treated in this violent manner the white people, 
who came solely to do you kindness. My tribe 
were in the same unhappy state in which you now 
are before the white people came to Churchill ; but 
at present they are supplied with every^thing they 
need ; and you see that I am well clothed, I get 
every thing I want, and am very comfortable. You 
cannot expect, after the transactions of this day, 
that these people will ever bring any articles to your 
country again, unless you show your contrition by 
returning the stolen goods. The white people love 
the Esquimaux, and wish to show them the same 
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kindness that they bestow upon the Indians. Do 
not deceive yourselves and suppose that they are 
afraid of you ; I tell you they are not^ and that it 
is entirely owing to their humanity that many of 
you were not killed to-day, for they have all guns 
with which they can destroy you either near or at 
a distance. I also have a gun, and can assure you 
that if a white man had fallen, I would have been 
the first to have revenged his death."' During this 
speech, which was delivered, as they perceived from 
the boats, with much energy and spirited gesticu- 
lation, the Esquimaux expressed their approbation 
by frequent shouts, and on its conclusion made a 
very penitent, though somewhat singular apology : 

They had never seen white men before," they 
said, and really all the things in the boats were 
so beautiful and desirable that it was impoj^lible 
not to steal them. As they were very anxious, 
however, for tlie friendship and trade of the white 
men, they solemnly promised never to repeat such 
conduct, and, at the request of Augustus, sent back 
tlie large kettle, the tent, and some pairs of shoes 
which they had carried off."* The interpreter was 
afterwards mvited to a dance, and a friendly un- 
derstanding* seemed to be established ; but Captain 
Franklin soon discovered that the professions of the 
natives were hollow and treacherous ; and nothing 
but his jealous precautions saved him and his com- 
panions from massacre, in which it had been resolved 
to include the fasithful Augustus, 

Their voyage along the coast in the direction of 
west^north-west, after a progress of twelve miles, was 
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impeded by the ice stretching from the shore fiir to 
seaward. The boats were in consequence hauled 
up ; and as the frozen masses were piled round to 
the height of thirty feet, it became necessary to 
await tlie breaking up of this formidable barrier. 
Having gone to sleep, the ofliicers were startled at 
midnight by the guard calling to arms : Three Es- 
quimaux, belonging to a larger party encamped at 
some distance, had stolen forward, and been only 
discovered when close at hand. Alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of the men, who stood to their arms, the 
straiitrers wcTe on the point of discharging their ar- 
rows, when they were arrested by the loud voice of 
Augustus. wi]o explained the object of the expedi- 
tion, and dilated upon tlui advantages which they 
would derive from it. A present confirmed his 
statetnent, and an amicable intercourse was opei^ed, 
— a line, however, being first drawn at a certain 
distance from the tents, across whi<*h no Esquimaux 
was to pass under the penalty of being instantly 
shot. Against this they made no remonstrajice, 
only remarking, when informed of the treacherous 
conduct of the natives at the mouth of IMackenzie 
River, that these were bad men, altogether dif- 
ferent from them, and never failed either to steal 
or quarrel whenever an opportunity was offered."' 
The delight exhibited by these people, including the 
most elderly among them, on receiving any little 
present, was exactly similar to that of children when 
they get hold of toys. They ran fBom one thing to 
another; examined with restless curiosity every 
part of Augustus* dress, who, to gratify his vanity, 
had put on his gayest apparel ; and, ignorant of the 
uses of the articles presented to them, they walk- 
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ed about with cod-fish hooks and awls dangling 
from the nose, and copper thimbles strung to their 
trousers or rein-deer jackets. The men were ro- 
bust, and taller than those seen on the east coast by 
Captain Parry, though their manner of life appear- 
ed to be nearly the same. With the broad nose 
and small eyes, which peculiarly distinguish th(‘ 
whole Esquimaux tribes, they had the cheekbones 
less projecting than those of the eastern coast. From 
a constant exposure to the glare of the ice and snow, 
the whole party were afflicted with sore eyes, and 
two of the old men seemed nearly blind. They 
wore the hair on the upper lip and chin, and every 
man had pieces of bone or shells thrust through the 
septum of the nose, whilst holes were pierced on 
each side of the under lip, in which were placed 
circular pieces of ivory with a large blue bead in 
the centre, — ornaments whicli they valued highly, 
and declined selling. Their clothes consist(‘d of a 
jacket of rein-deer skin, with a skirt behind and 
l)efore, and a small hood ; breeches of the same 
material, and large seal-skin boots. The dress of 
the females differed from that of the men only in 
their wearing wide trousers, and in the size of their 
hoods, whifch did not fit close to the head, but were 
made large for the purpose of receiving their chil- 
dren : these were ornamented with stripes of dif- 
ferent coloured skins, and round the top was fas- 
tened a band of wolf's hair, made to stand erect. 
The women weie from four feet and a half to four 
feet three quarters high, and some of the younger, 
though too corpulent, were pretty ; their black hair 
was tastefully turned up from behind to the top of 
the head, and braided with strings of white and 
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blue beads and cords of white deer-skin. Both 
men and women were much pleased by having their 
portraits sketched I)y Captain Back ; and one young 
lady, who sat for a full-length and chose the extra- 
ordinary attitude of stuffing both hands into her 
breeches-pockets, interrupted the labours of the 
draughtsman by repeatedly jumping into the air, 
and smiling in a very ludicrous and irresistible 
manner. The men were armed with bows and ar- 
rows, long knives, which they concealed in the shirt- 
sleeve, and spears tipped with bone." 
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The Esquimaux had predicted, that as soon as a 
strong wind began to blow from the land it would 
loosen the ice ; and on 12th July a heavy rain with a 
pretty high gale set in, and opened up a passage. The 
boats accordingly were laimclied; and, passing a 
wide bay namM by the commander after his friends 
Captains Sabine and King, they were suddenly ar- 
rested by a compact body of ice, and enveloped at 
the same time in a dense fog. On attempting to 
pull back for the purpose of landing, they discover- 
ed that the ice had closed between them and tlie 
shore. In this situation only one alternative was 
left, which was to pull to seaward and trace the 
outer border of the ice. This they at last effec^ted ; 
though a sudden change of wind brought on a heavy 
swell, and surrounded them with floating masses of 
ice, which threatened to crush the boats to pieces. 
They succeeded, however, after five hours emj)loyed 
in pulling in and out between these floating icebergs, 
in reaching the shore and landing a little to the west 
of Point Sabine. After a detention of two days they 
proceeded as far as Point Kay ; but being here again 
impeded by a compact body of ice, which extended 
to seaward as far as the eye could reach, they were 
obliged to encamp and wait patiently for the first 
strong breeze from tlie land. 

The time of their sojourn in these arctic solitudes 
was pleasantly occupied in making astronomical ob- 
servations, collecting specimens of the"* plants in 
flower, sketching scenery, and completing charts of 
the c^ast. Augustus went in search of his country- 
men, and returned at night with a young Esqui- 
maux and his wife, who, after a few presents, became 
loquacious, and informed them that the ice would 
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soon break up. Symptoms of this desirable change 
were accordingly observed next day, and vi^ith great 
labour they reached Ilerschel Island. At the mo- 
ment they made the shore a Iierd of rein-deer came 
bounding down to the beach, pursued by three 
Esquimaux hunters, and immediately took the 
water, whilst the natives, aiartled at sight of the 
strangers, gazed for a moment, consulted amongst 
themsrh es, clianged the heads of tlieir arrows, and 
prepar'd their bows. Their hostile intentions, how- 
ever, ere laid aside w hen they^ w^re addressed by 
Augustus ; and in the evening a large party arrived, 
bringijig dried meat, fish, and g^me, for which they 
receis ed ]>reseiits in exchange, w hich set them sing- 
ing and (lancing round the encampment for the 
greater part of the night. 

From these peopjc* was collected some curious in- 
formation. They stated that tlu^y proimred beads, 
kniv(‘s, and iron, principally from Esquimaux re- 
siding far aw ay to the west, and also from Indians 
who eame annually from the iaterior by a river di- 
rectly opposite the encampment, to wliich Captain 
Franklin gave the name of JMountain Indian River.* 
Whence theliidiansor the Esquimaux obtained these 
goods they could not tell, but supposed it was from 
Kabloonacht or white men, at a great distance to,tlie 
w est. The articles w ere not of British manufacture, 
from which Captain Frankftn concluded that the 
Kabloonacht must be the Russian fur-traders. 

It was with great difficulty that the boats made 
even a short distance from Ilerschel Island. The ioe 
repeatedly closed in upon tlnmi, leaving only d nar- 
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row channel, often too shallow to float the boats, and 
dense fogs now became frequent, rendering their na- 
vigation peculiaaly hazardous. These dreary curtains 
hanging over the ic^ gave it tlie appearance of Water, 
and exposed them to the danger of being shut ini by 
an impenetrable barrier when they expected an open 
sea. They continued* tlieir course, however, till 
they came abreast of IMount Conybeare, when they 
enca 4 nped, and crossing a swampy level ascended to 
the summit, from wliich they enjoyed a striking 
view into the interior. Three noble ranges of moun- 
tains were s^en parallel to the Buckland chain, but 
of less altitude, whnst the prospect w as bounded by 
a fourth range, mingling their pyramidal summits 
with the clouds, and covered with snow. From 

'A 

this last encampment their advance was extr(‘mely 
slow. The boats were pushe^ forward through 
small lanes, the utmost vigilance being necessary 
to prevent their being entirely shut in, as a few 
hours often made essential changes, and their 
frail craft could only be saved by being frequently 
hauled upon the beach. The calm w eather al^o re- 
tarded them, and they earnestly longed for a strong 
gale io break up the compacted fields of ice, and 
permit them to continue their voyage. 

4^fter a detention of some days their wishes seem- 
ed about to be gratified : At midnight, on the 25th 
July, a strong south-westerly breeze spS^g up, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning ;iibut in the 
morning an impenetrable fog hung over the sea. 
On the land side the prospect was equally dreary ; 
an ei^lensivusswamp, in which they sunk ankle-deep 
at every step, prevented any excursions into the in- 
terior, and the clouds of j^usquitoes which for ever 
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bu!raed around them Wpt them in a perpetuid irrita* 
tion. At len gth, however, the fog dispersed, disclos- 
ing an open lane of water about half a mile from 
shore ; following its ^urse for eight miles they came 
tolhe inouth of a wide river, which had its rise in the 
British ran|[e of mourltains. Its co&rse approached 
near the line of demarcatioif between the American 
dominions of Great Britain and Russia, and Cap- 
tain Franklin named it the Clarence River %fter 
hi§ present Majesty, then Llbrd High Admiral. 
On th< most elevated part of the epast near Its 
mouth they erected a pile o|| drift wood, under 
which was' deposited a tin box, containing a royal 
silver medal, arid an account of the proceedings of 
the expedition ; after which the Union flag||as hoist- 
ed with thre(‘ hearty clieers. 

They now con till ued their voyage, though often 
beset by ice and interrupted by fogs, and passing the 
boundary between Russian and British America des- 
cried an encampment <^f natives on a low island, sur- 
rounded by many ooraiaks anfl kayaks guarded by 
Esquimaux dogs, whilst their masters were fast asleep 
in the tents. The interpreter bejng despatched to rouse 
them, a singular scene took place. At his first call a 
'little squabby woman rushed out in a state of perfect 
nudily, uttered a loud yell, and instantly ran back 
again to^ouse her husband, who, shouting out that 
strangera were at hand, awroke the whole band. In 
a momenf all seized tfieir arms, and without wait# 
ing to put on their deer-skin breeches or jackets, 
swarmed out upon the beach, which in an ^stsEnt 
was covered with fifty-four grown-up'*jpersons com- 
pletely naked, very outrageous, dirty, and ugly. A 
short parley quieted their fears, an interchange of 
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presents took place^ and the boats crossed Camden 
Bay, having in view the noble range of the Roman, 
zoff Mountains, whose peaks were covered with snow. 

Soon after they arrived at the mouth of a river, 
which discharged into the sea so great a volume 
of*' water^ that even three fniles froij land the 
taste w'as perfectly fresh ; and having reached lati- 
tude 70° 7 'j farther progress was prevented by ice 
closely packM on the outer border of a reef, and 
they discovert that«the great chain *of the Rocky 
INIbuntains ^^ther terminated abreast of their pre- 
sent situation, or rt|‘eded so far to the southward 
as to fade away in the distance. ,, Daring their 
detention Captain Back, to whose pencil we are 
ii!debte(|||br many admirable lira wings of arctic 
scenery, made a sketch of the most western moun- 
tain, which they named Mount Copleston. Various 
circumstances now warned them that much farther 
progress along this inhospitable coast was impracti- 
cable. The fogs became more frequent and perilous, 
the water was often*so shallow that even at two 
^ miles from shore the boats grounded, and on getting 
into <^eper soundings, the repeated shocks received 
from masses of floating ice severely injured their 
timbers, especially those of the Lion, which was very 
leaky. Still they struggled on from Flaxman Island 
along a low desolate shore, rendered more dreary by 
the stormy weather, till on the 10 th a gale Wought. 
along with it a thick fog, afid they hauled up the 
boats, encamping on a low spot, which they named 
Foggy^ Island. Here they kindled fires, dried their 
(dothes* whidi were completely wet with the mois- 

* Franklin’s SecondJourney, & 160. See the Vig'nette to this 
Volume. ^ 
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ture of the atmosphere^ and amused themselves in 
their murky ])risori by proceeding in search of rein- 
deer. The fog caused frequent and sometimes ludi- 
crous mistaki's ; and\)n one occasion, after the men 
had spent a long time in stealing upon some deer, and 
were congratulating themselves on coming within 
shot, to their amazement the'animals took wing and 
disappeared in the fog, with a scream and cackle . 
which at once declared their genus, arid seemed to 
deride the cre?4ulity of their pursuers. We w it- 
nessed ^vi^l regret,” says Captain Fiiahklin, 
these short rambles, the havocjk which this dreary 
weather made among the tlowers. ]\Iany wdiieh had 
lieeii blooming upon our arrival were now^ lying 
prostrate and withlred, and these syinpto||p of d(t 
eay could not fail painfully to remind us that the 
term of our operations w^as fast a])proaehing. Often 
at this time did every one express .a wisli that we 
liad some decked vesjwd, in which the provisions 
could be secured from the in jury of salt water, and 
the crew sheltered when they #t*quired rest, that w^e 
miglii quit this shallow coast and steer at once to- 
wards Icy Cape.”* So frequentjy did they attempt to 
fulfil this desire, and so perpetually were they driven 
back by the fog closing in upon them, that the sail, 
ors declared the island was enchanted. Ijideed, to 
a superstitious mind, the appearances furnished some 
ground for believing it. The fog would often dis- 
perse, and permit a sh^i’t glimpse of a point about " 
three miles distant, bearing north-w^est by west; 
in a moment every hand was at work, the Jboals 
were launched, the crews embarked ; but before they 

-,f — - 
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could be dragged into deep water the spirit of Ithe 
mist once more drew his impenetrable curtain round 
them^ and after resting a while on their oars, they 
were compelled to pull ba<^ to tlieir old quarters. 
Scarcely had they kindled a fire and begun to dry 
their clothes, soaked with Wading over the flats, 
when the fog again opened^ the boats were launched, 
and the desired point almost gained ; ])ut their tor- 
mentor once more enveloped earth and ocean in a 
thicker glc^m than before. Fog of all others,'’ 
says Captain Franklin, ‘^^the most hazardous state 
of the atmosphere for navigation in an icy' sea, es- 
pecially where it is accompanied by strong breezes ; 
but particularly so for boats where the shore is un- 
approachable. If caught by a gale, a heavy swell, or 
drifting ice, the result must be their wreck, or the 
throwing their provisions overboard, to lighten them 
so as to jiroceedin shoal-water. IMany large pieces 
of ice were seen on the border of the shallow w'ater, 
and from the lowness of the temperature we conclud- 
ed that the main liody was at no great distance."* 
The nights were now lengthening; tlie grasses and 
the whole aspect of, the vegetation was autumnal; 
tlieir stores of drift- wood had been so much drawn 
upon, that though the tents were wet through, and 
they were for warmth obliged to wrap their feet in 
blankets, no fire was allowed except to cook the 
victuals. The provisions were barely sufficient for 
the support of the party on their return, whilst 
the frequency of the fogs, the shallowness whicli 
prevented the boats from floating, the heavy swell 
that, ^s the wind freshened, rose upon the flats, 

• Franklin’s Second Journey, p. 156. 
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compelled them to haul farther from land, and the 
danger which in doing so tliey necessarily incurred 
from tlie drift-ice, — formed an accumulation of 
difliculties which rendered their progress from Point 
Anxiety across Prudhoe Bay to Return Reef the 
most discouraging and painful part of the whole 
voyage. It was now the IGth of August, and the 
boats, though the exertions of the crews had been 
unwearied, were only half-way between the mouth 
of Mackenzie River and Icy Cape. The young ice 
had already begun to form at night on ^the pools of 
fresli water, and tin* mind of the commander re- 
curred naturally and wisely to his former experience. 
He recollected that only one day later, and in a la- 
titude two degrees more southerly, he had in his 
first voyage encountered severe storms of wind and 
snow^, and that in another fortnight the winter w ould 
set in with all its horrors. Already the sun began 
to sink below the horizon, and w ith this change the 
mean temperature of the atmosphere rapidly de- 
creased ; the deer were hastening from the coast ; the 
Esquimaux had ceased to appear ; no winter houses 
gave indications that this remote coast was inhabit- 
ed ; and the autumnal partiel of geese hourly wing- 
ing their flight to the westward, indicated that win- 
ter had already surprised them in their polar soli- 
tudes. It had been Franklin's great object to double 
Icy Cape, and meet the expedition under Captain 
Beechey in Kotzebue's Inlet ; but from the distance 
and the advanced season this w as now impracticable. 
On the other hand, his instructions directed him, 
if, in consequence of slow progress, or other un- 
foreseen accident, it should reraaiii doubtful whether 
the expedition should be able to reach Kotzebue’s 
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Inlet the same season, to commence their return on 
the 15th or 20th of August/' To relinquish the 
great object of his ambition, and to disappoint the 
confidence reposed in his exertions, was a sacrifice 
which cost him no ordinary pain ; and had he been 
then aware of the fact (with which the reader will 
be immediately acquainted) that the barge of the 
Blossom was at that moment only 146 miles dis- 
tant, we have his own authority for stating that no 
difficulties or dangers would have prevailed on him 
to return ; but, under the circumstances in which he 
was placed, to make any fartlier effort in adv^ance was 
incompatible with the higher duties which he owed 
to his officers and crew. After a mature considera- 
tion of every thing, he formed the reluctant conclu- 
sion that they had reached the point where perse- 
verance would have been rashness, and their best 
efforts must have only led to a more calamitous fail- 
ure.* It was resolved therefore to return ; and on 
the morning of the 18th August they liegan their 
retreat to the Mackenzie River, which, without 
any material danger, with the exception of a seven* 
gale encountered off Point Kay, they regained on 
the 4th of September. Thence they proceeded to 
Fort Franklin, where they met Dr Richardson, Mr 
Kendall, and their friends of the eastern expedition, 
who, after a prosperous and interesting voyage to 
the mouth of the Coppermine, had returned to the 
Fort on the 1st September. 

Of this interesting journey our limits will only 
permit a very cursory glance. Fortunately for thc^ 
eastern Expedition, the coast between the mouths 
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of the Mackenzie and the Coppermine Rivers pre- 
sented none of those serious obstacles which at every 
step were starting up in the dreary and protracted 
route of the western party ; and they consequently 
accomplished a voyage of about 500 miles^ between 
the 4th of July and 8th of August. It was emi- 
nently successful in the accurate survey of this 
hitherto unex[)lored coast, but unvaried by any re- 
markable incidents. The Esquimaux on various 
parts of the coast were more numerous, pacific, com- 
fortable, and wealthy, than the western tribes ; but 
their civilisation had not eradicated the propensities 
for thieving On one oc<*asion the boats were sur- 
rounded by a fleet of about fifty kayaks, and an 
attack was mad<‘ exactly similar to that upon Frank- 
lin ; but though the object was the same it was 
pursued with less vigour, and the moment the sailors 
levelled their muskets the whole party dispersed 
with precipitation. 

On arriving at Atkinson Island they discovered, 
under shelter of a chain of sand-hills drifted by the 
wind to the height of thirty feet, a small Esquimaux 
town, consisting of seventeen winter houses, besides a 
larger building, which Dr Ricfiardson at first conjec- 
tured to be a house of Jissembly for the tribe. Oolig- 
buck the interpreter, however, whose ideas were more 
gross and commonplace, pronounced it to be a gene- 
ral eating-room. This large building,'' says Dr 
Richardson, was in the interior a square of twenty- 
seven feet, having the log roof supported on two strong 
ridge-poles two feet apart, and resting on four up- 
right posts. The floor in the centre formed of split 
logs, drest and laid with great care, was surrounded 
by a raised border about three feet wide, which was 
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no doubt meant for seats. The walls three feet high 
were inclined outwards, for the convenience of lean- 
ing the back against them, and the ascent to the 
door, which was on the south side, was formed of 
logs. The outside, which was covered with earth, 
had nearly a hemispherical form, and round its base 
were ranged the skulls of twenty-one whales. There 
was a square hole in the roof, and the (entral log of 
the floor had a basin-shaped cavity one foot in 
diameter, which was perhaps intended for a lamp. 
The general attention to comfort in the construction 
of the village, and the erection of a building of such 
magnitude, requiring a union of purpose in a <*on- 
siderable numl)er of people, were evidences of a more 
advanced progress towards civilisation than had yet 
been found amongst the Esquimaux. Whale-skulls 
were confined to the large building, and to one of 
the dwxdling-houses, which had three or four placed 
round it, JMany wooden trays and hand-barrows 
for carrying w hale- blubber were lying on the ground, 
most of them in a state of decay.’'* 

On making the traverse of Harrowby Bay, land 
was seen round the bottom ; and on nearing shore 
twelve tents were distinguished on an adjoining 
eminence. When the boats a])peared, a woman 
who was walking along the beach, gave the alarm 
and the men ruslied out, brandishing their knives, 
and employing the most furious expressions. In vain 
Ooligbuck endeavoured to calm their apprehensions, 
explaining that the strangers were friends; they 
only replied by shouts, leaps, or hideous grimaces, 
intendeds to inspire terror, and displayed great agi- 
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lity, frequently standing on one foot and throwing 
the other nearl y as high as their head. Dr Richard- 
son^, nothing intimidated by these gesticulations, be- 
thought hims(‘irof enouncing, at the highest key he 
could reach, tin? word Noowcerlawgo/' meaning, 
I wish to barter,” and the sound operated like 
a spell. The savages instantly became quiet ; one 
of them ran to his kayak, paddled off to the boats, 
and was followed by crowds, who fearlessly came 
alongside, readily exchanging bows, arrows, spears, 
anddressiKl seal-skins, for biu of old iron-hoop, files, 
and beads, Tin' females,” says Richardson, un- 
like those of lln* Indian tribes, had much handsomer 
features than tlie men ; and one young woman of 
the party would have been deemed pretty even in 
Europe. Our presents seemed to render them per- 
fectly happy, and they danced with such ecstasy in 
their slender boats as to incur more than once great 
hazard of being overset. A bundle of strings of 
beads being thrown into an oomiak, it was caught 
by an old woman, who hugged the treasure to her 
breast with the strongest expression of rapture; 
while another elderly dame, who had stretched out 
her arms in vain, became tlfe very picture of de- 
spair. On its being explained, however, that the 
present was intended for the whole party, an ami- 
cable division took place ; and to show their grati- 
tude, they sang a song to a pleasing air, keeping 
time with their oars. They gave us many pressing 
invitations to pass the night at their tents, in which 
they were joined by the men ; and to excite our li. 
berality the mothers drew their children out of 
their wide boots, where they are accustomed to 
carry them naked, and holding them up, begged 
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beads for them. For a time their entreaties were 
successful ; but being desirous of getting clear of our 
visiters before breakfast-time^ we at length told them 
the stock was exhausted^ and they took leave.*'* 
The voyage, owing to the clear atmosphere, the 
unencumbered state of the coast, and the abundant 
supply of provisions, was pursued with ease and com- 
fort ; and on 8th August having made a bold cape, 
rising precipitously from the sea to the height of 350 
feet. Dr Richardson and ]\Ir Kendall climbed the 
promontory, and descried in the distance the gap in 
the hills at Bloody Fall, through which the Copper- 
mine holds its course. Delighted with the prospe<'t 
of so near a termination of th(‘ir labours, they com- 
municated the intelligence to the crew, who receiv ed 
it with expressions of profound gratitude to the Di- 
vine Being for his protection during the voyage. On 
reaching the river the men were in excellent con- 
dition, fresh and vigorous for the march across the 
barren grounds on their return to Fort PVanklin, 
which, as already mentioned, they reached in 
safety on the 1st of September. On approach- 
ing within a few days’ journey of the fort, a plea- 
sant adventure occurred, characteristic of Indian 
gratitude and friendship. The party had supped, 
and most of the men were retired to rest, when ]\Ir 
Kendall, in sweeping the horizon with his telescope, 
descried three Indians coming down a hill towards 
the encampment. More moss was thrown on the 
fire, and the St George’s ensign hoisted on the end 
of a musket, to show the comers that they were ap- 
proaching friends ; but they hid the youngest of 
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their number in a ravine, and approached slowly 
and with suspicion. Mr Kendall and Dr RicharcU 
son iinmediatoiy went unarmed to meet them, and 
as tliey came up one held his bow and arrows ready 
in his hand, and the Other cocked his gun ; but 
as soon as tliey recognised the Doctor’s dress, — the 
same he had worn the preceding autumn in his 
voyage round Bear Lake, and which was familiar 
to most of the Hare Indians, — tliey shouted in an 
w‘stasy of joy, shook hands most cordially, and called 
loudly f(i ’ the young lad whom they had hid to 
(xirae uf). The meeting,” says Dr Richardson, 

>vas lug lily gratifying to ourselves as well as to 
the kind lialives; for they seemed to be friends 
come to rejoi(*<‘ with us on the hapjiy termination 
of our voyage.”* 

It had naturally occurred to government, that 
if the expeditions under (^)tains Parry and Frank- 
lin should be successful, their stores would be ex- 
hausted by the time they reached Behring’s Strait. 
It was certain also that Franklin would be destitute 
of any means of conveyanc(‘ to Europe; and to 
supply these wants government resolved that a ves- 
sel should be sent out to await their arrival in Beh- 
ring’s Strait. For this purpose, accordingly. Cap- 
tain F. W. Beechey sailed in the Blossom from 
Spithead on the 19th May 1825. The vessel was 
a twenty-six-gun ship ; but on this occasion mount- 
ed only sixteen. She was partially strengthened, 
and adapted to this peculiar service by increasing 
her stowage. A boat was also supplied to be used 
as a tender, built as large as the space on deck would 
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allow, schooner-rigged, Recked, and fitted up in the 
most complete manner. Cloth, beads, cutlery, and 
various other articles of traffic, were put on board, and 
a variety of antiscorbutics were added to tlie usual 
allowance of provision. Aware that he must tra- 
verse a large portion of the globe hitherto little ex- 
plored, and that a considerable period would elapse 
before his presence was required on the coast of 
America, Captain Beechey was instructed to survey 
the parts of the Pacific within his reach, of which it 
was important to navigators that a more correct de- 
lineation should be laid down. Tliese observations 
were not, however, to retard his arrival at the ap- 
pointed rendezvous later than the lOtli of July 182G ; 
and he was directed to remain at Behring’s Strait 
to the end of Octolx^r, or to as late a period as th(‘ 
season would admit, without incurring the risk of 
spending the winter there. During this interval he 
was to navigate from Kotzebue’s Sound northward, 
and afterwards to continue in an easterly courst* 
along the main shore as far as the ic(‘ would allow. 
Captain Beechey’s survey of various portions of the 
Pacific does not fall within the plan of this work. 

On the 2d of June, having left the Sandwich 
Isles, he shaped his course for Kamtschatka, and on 
the 27 th was becalmed within six miles of Petro- 
palauski. The best guides to this harl)our are a 
range of high mountains, on one of which, upwards 
of 11,000 feet in height, a volcano is in constant 
action. It was a serene and beautiful evening when 
they approached this remote quarter of the world, 
and all were struck with the magnificence of the 
mountains capped with perennial snow, and rising 
in solemn grandeur one above the other. At inter- 
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vals the volcano emitted dark columns of smoke ; 
and from a sprinkling of black spots upon the snow 
to the leeward it was conjectured there had been 
a recent eruption. From Petropalauski Captain 
Beechey sailed on the 1st of July for Kotzebue's 
Sound. ^^We approached," says he, the strait 
which separates the two great continents of Asia 
and America, on one of tliose beautiful still nights 
well known to all who have visited the arctic re- 
gions, when the sky is without a cloud, and when 
the midnight sun, scarcely his own diameter below 
the horizon, tinges with a bright hue all the north- 
ern circle. Our ship, propel hd by an increasing 
breeze, glided rapidly along a smooth sea, startling 
from her patli Hocks of aquatic birds, whose flight, 
in the deep silencMt of the scene, could be traced by 
the ear to a great distance." Having closed in with 
the American shore some miles northward of Cape 
Prince of Wales, they were visited l)y a little Esqui- 
maux squadron belonging to a village situated on a 
low sandy island. The natives readily sold every 
thing they possessed, and were cheerful and good- 
humoured, though exceedingly noisy and energetic. 
Their bows were more slenSer than those of the 
islandtTS to the southward, but made on the same 
principle, with drift-pine, assisted with thongs of 
hide or pieces of w halebone placed at the back, and 
neatly bound with small cord. The points of their 
arrows were of bone, flint, or iron, and their spears 
headed with the same materials. Their dress was 
similar to that of the other tribes on the coast. It 
consisted of a shirt which reached half-way down 
the thigh, with long sleeves and a hood of rein-deer 
skin, and edged with gray or white fox fur. Be- 
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sides this they had a jacket of eider-drake skins 
sewed together, which, when engaged in war, they 
wore below their other dress, reckoning it a toler- 
ably efficient protection against an arrow or a spear- 
thrust. 'In wet weatJier they threw over the fur 
dress a shirt made of the entrails of the whale, 
which, being well saturated with oil and grease, was 
water tight ; and they also us^ breeches of deer's 
bide and seal-skin boots, to the upper end of which 
were fixed, strings of sea-horse Jiide. It was their 
fashion to tie one of these strings round the waist, 
and attach to it a long tuft of hair, the wing of a 
bird, or sometimes a fox's tail, which, dangling Ini- 
hind as they walked, gave them a ridiculous ap- 
pearance, and may probably have occasioned the 
report of the Tschuktschi recorded in Muller that 
the people of tliis country have tails like dogs.'^ 

On the 22d July, the ship anchored in Kotzebue's 
Sound, and after exploring a deep inlet on its nor- 
thern shore, which they named Hotham Inlet, pro- 
ceeded to Chamisso Island, wiiere the Blossom was 
to await Captain Franklin. A discretionary power 
had, however, been permitted to Captain Beechey, 
of employing the period of his stay in surveying the 
coast, provided this could be done without the risk 
of missing Captain Franklin. Having accordingly 
directed the barge to keep in-shore on the look-out 
for the land-party, he sailed to the northward, and 
doubling Cape Krusenstern, completed an examina- 
tion of the coast by Cape Thomson, Point Hope, 
Cape Lisburn, Cape Beaufort, and Icy Cape, the 
farthest |K)int reached by Captain Cook. As there 
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were here strong indications of the ice closing in, 
and his instructions were positive to keep in open 
water if possible, he determined to return to Kotz^ 
hue's Sound, whilst he despatched the barge under 
Mr Elson and Mr Smyth to trace the coast to the 
north-eastward, as far as they could navigate. 

On this interesting service the barge set out on 
17 th August, whilst Beechey returned towards 
Kotzebue’s Sound. On the night of the 25th they 
beheld, for the first time in these northern latitudes, 
a brilliant display of the Aurora Borealis. It first 
appear(‘d/’ says Captain Beechey, in an arch ex- 
tending from w('st by north to north-east ; hut the 
arch shortly after its first appearance broke up and 
entirely disappeared. Soon after this, however, a 
new display began in the direction of the western 
foot of the first arch, preceded by a bright flame 
from which emanated coruscations of a pale straw 
colour. An almost simultaneous movement occtu*. 
red at both extremities of the arch, until a complete 
segment was formed of wavering perpendicular 
radii. As soon as the arch was complete, the light 
became greatly increased, and the prismatic colours, 
which had before been faint, now shone forth in a 
very brilliant manner. The strongest colours, which 
were also the outside ones, were pink and green, on 
the green side purple and pink, all hf which were 
as imperceptibly blended as in the rainbow. The 
green was the colour nearest the zenith. This mag. 
nificent display lasted a few minutes ; and the light 
had nearly vanished, when the north-east quarter 
sent forth a vigorous display and nearly at the 
same time a corresponding coruscation emanated 
from the opposite extremity. The western foot of 
5 






Ihe nolptWard^ and th€ i^hole retired 4p 
quarter, where a blight spot btazod 
and all was ds^kness. Th«|e was 
^ noise audible during aiiy ^rt of our ob^rva- 
tiohB^ iior were, the cotnpasses perceptibly affeeted”^ 
Dhrihg the voyage back to Cha|upo Island^ where 
they arrived on 27 th Apgu8t,,|ij^had repeated in- 
€en^ew8 with the Esquimaux, whose and 

?re in no respect different Irom those 
already descril>ed. They found them 
" uniformly friendly, sociable? devotedly fond of to- 
baccof eager to'^engage in traffic, and upon the whole 
honest, though disposed to drive d hard bargain. 
On soi^ occasions they attempted to impose upon 
^their jlptomers, by skins artfully put together so 
to^^resent an entire fish^ihut it was difficult 
l^il^rmine whether they in^^ded a serious fraud 
fflrpnry humour, for they laughed heartily 

, ^g^efeted, and appeared to* consider it a good 
» 9^ieir persons, houses, and cookery, were all 
«k)l!!ee£||gly dirty, and 3ieir mode of salutation was 
'by#£mwual contact of noses; sometimes licking 
their handl and stroking first their own faces, and 
those of the strangers.f The rapidity 
toS *'Which Jh ese people migrated from place to 
phm was reijmrkable. On one occasion the mbtians 
‘<^lW baidalte under sail were watched by the crew 
[ot the Blossom. The people landed at a spot nea|: 
Choris Peninsula, drew up the boats on the bes^, 
luming them bJItom upwards, pitched tent|^ 'l^aid 
in an incredibly short time transferred to thMithe 


af fte natives 
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whole contents oi theh* little voxels- * 
the encampmpt an hour afl||| e^very UtijSIf wms 
fonnd in as complete order as ir they had bein Ak. 
micil^ated on the spot for months ; and tjie 
-of the sailors was raised to the highest by the.vl4-. 
riety of articles which, in almost endless suc^ssiOB, 
they produced from their little boats. From the 
twobaidars they|4i|(Jed fourteen persons, oight tent- 
poles^ forty deer-skiiis, two kayaks, many hundred-* 
weight of fish, numerous skins of oil, eart|ien jaj^ 
for cooking, two living foxes, ten large dogs, 
of lances, harpoons, b<^ws and arrows, a quantity of 
whalebone, skins full of clothing, some immense nets 
made of hide for taking small whales and porpoises, 
eight broad planks, masts, sails, paddles, &c., be- 
sides sea-horse hides and teeth, and a variety of 
nameless articles airways to be found ahioiig the 
Esquimaux.”^ 

In the mean time, IVIr Elson in the barce proceed- 
ed along the shore for seventy miles, as fdr ^ a pro- 
montory, denominated by Beechey Cape ’fiarrak, 
wdiich was afterwards discovered to be onlyT^i^^l' 
146 miles from the extreme jmint of Franklin's 
coveries. Upon this new line of coa# pdy|S 
erected at various distances, with directloip for^ 
Captain Franklin, should he succeed in pdshing.So 
far to the westward. A irequent lebrnmunication 
was opened with the inhabitants, whO were found to 
resemble the other Esquimaux, with the unpleasant 
difference that their manners were more rude an® 
boisterous, and their conduct in soAe instances decid 
edly hostile. Point Barrow, Uie most northerly 
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part of America yet discovered, formed the termi- 
nation to a spit of land jutting out several miles 
from the more regular coast-line. The width of the 
neck did not exceed a mile and a half ; on the ex- 
tremity were several small lakes, and on its eastern 
side a village. The danger of being shut in by the 
ice was now great, and Mr Elsoii determined to 
land, obtain the necessary observations, erect a post, 
and deposite instructions for Franklin. This plan, 
however, was frustrated by the violent conduct of 
tlie natives, who assembled in formidable numbers, 
and threatened to attack the crew of tlie barge, 
which consisted only of eight men. It was there- 
fore judged prudent to procetHl as spi‘edily as possi- 
ble to the rendezAous at Chamisso Island, which 
they reached on the 9th of September, nut without 
considerable diflQculty, liaving been obliged to track 
the barge round Cape Smyth, through a sea thick- 
ly beset with ice, that threatened every moment to 
close with its impenetrable walls and cut off their 
return. The result of Captain Beechey’s voyage, 
and of the expedition undertaken under his orders 
by Mr Elson and Mr Smyth, was tlie addition of 
a new and extensive line of coast to the geography 
of the polar regions. The actual distance between 
the extreme points reached by Captain Franklin 
tmd Mr Elsori dicing so small, there is every rea- 
son, to believe that the navigation of this remain- 
ing portion will not be attended with any very for- 
midable or insurmountable obstacles. 

In the following year Beechey, in obedience to 
his instructions, returned to Kotzebue's Sound, and 
reijonynenced his examination of the coast in the 
hgge of extending his survey beyond Cape Barrow, 
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and either joininf^ Franklin or collecting some cer. 
tain intelligence regarding his <‘nt(‘rprise. In both 
objects he had the mortification to fail : He found 
the posts erect(Hl the pret‘(Mling y('ar and the buried 
bottles remaining untouched, and th(‘ state of the 
weather rend(Ted it lU'cessary to put about be- 
fore reaching Icy Cape. It had been previously 
arranged, that the signal to he used l)y Franklin, if 
lie arrived on an unknown coast during the night, 
sliould be a beacon kiiulhd on the cliffs; and, on 
passing Cape Kruscnstern aft('r dark, tlnir attention 
was arrest , d by a large fin* blazing on an eminence. 
Kvery ey(* on board was fixed on the welcome light, 
and every l)OS''m lu^at with the delightful expec- 
tation of soon seidng tlndr friends. The ship was 
brought to, and hope' almost passes! into certainty, 
as a boat was sism [lulling from the shon‘. On ex- 
amining her through the t(‘h‘scoj)e by the light of 
tile Aurora llorealis, some sanguiiu* s[)irits declared 
they could discern that she was propeIh‘d by oars 
instead of paddles, and it ne(Mh'd only a slight ad- 
ditional (‘xertion of tht‘ fancy to la* assured that the 
dress of the crew was Eurojiean. In the midst 
of these excited and enthusiastic fi ndings, the harsh 
and boisterous voice's of th(‘ natives suddenly broke 
on their ear, and the ph*asing picture whkh their 
imagination had been so busy in constructing faded 
away in a moment, leaving nothing before them, 
but two sorry Esquimaux baidars and their unlovely 
occupants. 

From this point Captain Beechey's voyage pre- 
sented few features of new or striking interest. In 
Behring's Strait they were visited by a splendid 
exhibition of the Aurora Borealis, and under its 
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coruscations of pink, purple, and green rays, which 
shot up to the zenith in the shape of a gigantic* 
cone, they ancliored off Chamisso Island. After 
tlie discovery of two capacious harbours, which they 
named Port Clarence and Grantley Harbour, they 
took their final departure from the Polar Sea on 
the 6th October 1827- On the 29th, a fliglit of 
large white pelicans apprized them of their approach 
to the coast of California ; and after touching at 
Monterey and San Bias, they arrived at Valparaiso 
on the 29th April 1828. On the 30th June, they 
passed the meridian of Cape Horn in a gloomy 
snow-storm, and made Rio on the 21st July. Their 
voyage from Rio to England was completed in forty- 
nine days, and they arrived at Spithead on the 12th 
October 1828. He found that the expedition of 
Franklin had preceded him in his return by more 
than a year, having reached Liverpool on the 26th 
September 1827; its transactions occupied two years 
and nearly eight months, whilst Beechey had been 
absent on bis voyage three years and a lialf. 
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NORTHERN REGIONS OF AMERICA. 


CHATTER V. 

I ntroiliictorif ( )b6rrvationii. 

Amelioration in tlie (Uiamcterof F.uropt'an Intercourse with uncivil- 
ized Nations — I'he Al).st*nc«* of Sandy Deserts, a urand Feature 
in the Thvsical Attributes of Anu*rica — (ieneral boundaries of 
the DistnVts afterwards treate<l of in Detail — Early Sources of 
Information rej^ardin^ tlie Natural History of North America — 
Geneml View of the Fur-c<»untries — Tiissaffes across the H(K*ky 
Mountains — Plains and Valleys alonji^ the Piwific Shore. 

The preceding historical narrative will have rendereil 
our readers familiar with the progress of navigation and 
discovery along the shores of North America; Avhile the 
sketches which have been presented of the journeys of 
Hearne and JMackenzie, as well as of the more recent 
expeditions of Franklin and Richardson, will have exhi- 
bited an accurate and interesting picture of whatever is 
most worthy of record in the history and habits of the 
more central tribes. The unextinguishablc boldness and 
persevering bravery of the human race are strikingly 
manifesteil by these achievements in maritime and inland 
adventure ; and while we are too ol\en shocked by the 
recital of deeds of violence and bloodshed, — by unprovoked 
and unpardonable aggression on the part of the invaders, 
and by unsparing revenge, in retahation, by the darker 
savage, — we cannot but admire the energy and reckless 
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regret the want of a gentler and more humanizing spirit. 
In regard, however, to the later expeditions, especialljr 
tliose from the British shores, the philanthropist and phi- 
losopher must have been alike delighted by the ameliora- 
tion which has taken place in our mode of intercourse 
with the “ painted men,” who are no longer massacreil as 
the beasts that perish, but, even when sought after origi- 
nally from motives not entirely disintereste<l, are yet re- 
garded as beings in whom the great Creator has im plan te^l 
die germ of an immortal life. But by what a catalogue 
of crimes w^as the name of Christian tirst made known to 
many nations of the Western World ; and by what cruel 
tyranny and the sword of an exterminating war, were not 
the insidious pretences of peace so often followed up by 
the civilized nations of Europe ! The cross was indeed 
but a vain and hollow symbol in the hands of those blood- 
stained and avaricious men, who sought to plant upon a 
false foundation that glorious banner to which CtO<1 alone 
giveth the increase. The last entry in the I'ollowing 
sum])tuous enumeration was jirobably omittcil in the 
books of those proud traders : — “ The merchandise of 
gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, and 
fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and all thy- 
ine wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, and all manner 
vessels of most jirccious wood, and of brass, and iron, and 
marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and tine flour, and wheat, 
and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, 
and — souh of men.”* 

We have now to dese.ibe the characteristic features of 
the Natural History of the Northern J^arts of America, a 
task rendered comparatively easy, in many important par- 
ticulars, by the labours of those intrepid men, the recital 
of whose adventurous expeditions by land and sea has 
already engaged the attention of the reader. Indeed w^e 
know of no I)etter or more conclusive argument against 
tliosc who venture to doubt the propriety of scientific ex- 
ploration, on account of the uncertain fulfilment of some 
of our most sanguine expectations, than the great advance- 
ment which has recently beefi effected in our natural know- 
ledge of far countries. It is true that the north-west pas- 
sage has not yet been achieved, and it may be true that it 
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never will be achieved, consistently with the strictly utili- 
tarian views of merely commercial enterprise ; but even 
although we should never have it in our power to substi- 
tute bad muskets for the arrow^s and harpoons of the skin- 
clad Esquimaux, and should be forever doomed to a con- 
tinuance of our present lengthened navigation to the east- 
ern shores of Asia, — still it is sometliiiig to say that we 
have almost com[)Ieted our geographical knowledge of the 
circumference of the northern })arallels of the earth ; an<l 
that if the merchant cannot exchange his commodities by 
a more rapid route, a slock of intellectual food, and a 
rich library both of useful and entertaining knowledge, 
has been already provided, and will doubtless increase for 
die benetii of future generaLious. It is to the two expe- 
ditions under Sir John 1 ranklin that we owe the betUT 
part of oui iinbrmation regarding the natural history of 
the interior districts of the fur-countries of North Ame- 
rica ; and although the collecting of specimens did cer- 
tainly form but a secondary object in comparison with 
tliose great geogra[)hieal problems, the solution of whicli 
was looked forward to as the princijial and more important 
result, yet it is gratifying to know that in the jierformance 
of higher duties of difficult and dangerous achievement, 
tliese resolute men neglected nothing wdiich could in any 
way conduce to tlie completion of our knowledge of the 
countries tliey explored. 

Before entering into any zoological details, w^e shall tie- 
vote a brief space to the consideration of one of tlie most 
t>eculiar and influential features in the physical character 
of the New World, viz. tlie ahstaice of mndi/ (h-iferfs. It 
has been Avell observed that tlie physical conformation of 
North America precludes the possibility of those arid 
wastes. They result from a want of moisture, and attach 
to such extended jdains, in the more immediate vicinity of 
tlie tropics, as are too vast and disproportioned in relation 
to tlie quantity of rain which nature has assigned them ; 
for tliere — 

** No cloud of inorrung dew 
Doth travel through the waste air’s jmthless blue, 

To nourish those far deserts.” 

They drink and are for ev^r dry ; for the castellated glo- 
ries of cloud-land float over them in vain ; and even wtieu 
rent by thunderbolts, or illuminated by the blinding glare 
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of the voice of many waters.” Geographical observa- 
tion points out that whenever a continent or country is 
expanded for more than a few hunilred miles beneath a!n 
equatorial sky, with a surface comparatively low and flat, 
it will become a desert. This is nothing more than tlie 
natural result of its inability to be supplied with moisture. 
A great proportion of Africa, the central regions of Asia, 
Arabia, and even those j)arts of Indostan where moun- 
tains do not prevail, have become steril and deserted. \"ast 
chasms are thus created in which neither animal nor vege- 
table life can flourish. 

New Holland probably owes its moisture to its insular 
situation ; and the peninsular form is no doubt highly 
advantageous in that respect to the regions of Si)ain, Italy, 
Greece, and Asia ]\Iinor, while the mountain-ridges of In- 
dostan render it essential service. 1 1 is chiefly owing either 
to the \dcinage of the sea, or of some Alpine tract of terri- 
tory, that those parts of Asia and Africa which the great 
deserts do not reach, have become the tit abodes of the 
human race. Over a great extent of Central Africa, and 
some parts of Asia, along the coasts of the Red Sea and 
of the Indian Ocean there does not seem to exist a suffi- 
ciency of mountain-ranges to collect from the atmosphere 
such stores of moisture as are necessary to fertilize those 
thirsty plains, and clothe their arid wastes with verdure. 
No comrnancling (’ordilleras overlook those burning de- 
serts, — no upland vales, nor cool and cloud-capped suin- 
inits, each w ith its huge recess, 

“ That keeps till .hme December’s snow,” 

.^erve as the perennial fountains of refrcsliing water. 

Let us briefly con.sider a lew of the leading physical 
characters of America, w ith a view' to ascertain the cause 
of its exemption from desert regions. Within and in the 
ticinity of the tropic, North America is composed of what 
may, comparatively, be regarded as a narrow slip. It 
enjoys all the advantages of an insular ])osition, and is re- 
freshed on either side by the vapours of the translucent 
sea. Besides, the Cordilleras traverse the whole space, 
rising upon* the Mexican table-land to an elevation of 

• See a short riaper entitled ‘^The United States are exempt 
from Deserts, and all the Iwils consefjuent thereon,” published in 
Mr Feathei'stfmhaneh’s Monthly Ainencrm Journal of Geology and 
Natural Science. Philadelphia, An, ‘rust 1U3''. 
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11,000 feet. All the winds of heaven, and especially the 
(leeply-saturaUid trades, pour forth their never-ceasing 
vapours on this well-disposed region, and clothe its 
lengthened slopes and undulating plains with all the rich 
luxuriance of a life-sustaining vegetation. “ These friend- 
ly mountains, after upheaving the tropical parts of our 
continent to the regions of eternal verdure, bear aloft 
their wide-spread arms (the Chipewyan and Alleghany 
ranges) as far as it is necessary to counteract the heats 
of a southern sun, and impart fertility to the great valley 
of the Mississippi, which seems esj)ecially confined to their 
fostering care, ikit when elevations become no longer 
essential to the certainty of moisture aiul vegetation, they 
sink into the great j)lains of Canada, and disap])ear. How 
wise is thi^ arrangement ! For, if these mountains had 
carried their cf iracteristic elevation far north, they would 
have eliilled, with their eternal snows, idl the northern 
portion of our country, and rendered it barren, — not from 
drought and deserts, but, what is equally to 1 k' deprecatetl, 
the blights of intoltTable cold, "idiese friendly ranges of 
mountains are thus the everlasting guarantee of our coun- 
try’s fertility. 'I'lie Alleghany range derives its moisture 
from the Atlantic, and waters not only all the states that 
intervene l)ctween it and that ocean, but the states and 
districts that rest upon its western base, and contributes 
its full part to the great plains of Mississip])i and ^lissouri. 
The Koeky, or Chepewyan range, draws heavily from 
the Pacific Ocean, and' abundantly waters, not only that 
slope, but the extended jdainswdiich meet its eastern base. 
The narrow slopes of tlie two raiilj^es of mountains which 
border the two oceans, are easily and very naturally ir- 
rigated from those oceans ; and their slopes, ])ointing in- 
wards from the oceans anil the plains immediately in 
contact with them, draw^ moisture from the numerous 
founts and reservoirs of tlie mountains thelhselves. The 
great valley of the Mi.ssissippi, however, is too extensive, 
and too important to the rising generation of this coun- 
try, to be left to any uncertain supply of moisture. The 
sources of the mountains with whicliitis enfiladed might 
prove to be inadequate, and certainly would, if all de- 
i>ended on them. Other guarantees are found, and pow- 
erful aids provided in the case. Tliat great valley opens 
itself without barrier, on the southern end, to the trade- 
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enter it fraught with all the moisture of the gulf, and 
deposite on this region a supply literally inexhaustible, 
because those winds themselves are perpetual/’* 

But even should the vast masses of vapour which gather 
over these majestic mountains, and are carried thither by 
die trade-winds, be insufficient to supj)ly with moisture the 
almost bounilless plains of the Western World, Providence 
has there collected the mightiest reservoirs of fresh water 
which exist on the surface of the known earth. The vast 
lakes of Canada, over which the winds are perpetually 
sweeping, and from which arise innumerable clouds of 
vapour, insure a never-failing supply of water to the con- 
tiguous portions of the plain. Thus, table-lands and 
rocky mountains, a circumambient ocean, and the most 
magnificent internal reservoirs, all co-operate to insure, 
especially to the territory of the United States, a perpetual 
supply of moisture. The natural fertility of the soil is 
dierefore great, and yields abundantly and with certainty 
to the wants of man. This humidity is moreover well- 
tempered, and is rarely poured forth in superabundance. 
In some northern Kuropean countries, and even in Cireat 
Britain and Ireland, our own familiar homes, the crops 
more frequently fail from excess than deficiency of mois- 
ture. In the former case, the grain is either blighted 
in the field, or it moulds and rots in the granary, or ac- 
quires a musty smell and flavour which render it unfit 
for the production of the finer breads. 

Wherever deserts prevail to a great extent, they not only 
prevent vegetation, and, consequently, preclude the pos- 
sibility of a numerous population, but they also exercise 
a prejudicial influence over all the habitable neighbour- 
ing regions. They draw from them their moisture, anel 
thus render their vegetation precarious. The heats that 
steam from deserts enfeeble the vegetable life of the ad- 
joining distriiJis, and the sirocco-winds, collecting delete- 
rious matters from their fevered surface, carry languor, 
disease, and death, in their course, and convert the ver- 
dant freshness of nature into an arid wilderness. Wlien 
the seasons and the climate of a country are uncertain, 
when no human effort can control them, and no art 
or foresight, I'ender the results of labour available, the 
human creature himself partakes of the wildness and ir- 
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regularity of outward nature, and is either a victim of the 
wrathful elements, or a fierce and relentless devastator in 
his turn. Even the very form of man, in connexion with 
deserts, is dei)rived of much of its natural symmetry ; it 
is thin, dry, emaciated, and of a black or swarthy hue. 
He seems tliere formed, as it were, to drift with the sands, 
to move his limber and elastic frame with all the quick- 
ness that uncertainty may reejuire ; but he possesses not 
the muscular })owers reijuisite to continuous and effective 
labour. “ In such countries population is sparse, and the 
few who draw' a scanty su})port from the stinted and un- 
certain vegiMtion are unfixed in their habits, and wan- 
derers. 'riu'y realize nothini;— improve not their condi- 
tion — are a ctuated by the sudden impnlses of w^aiit, or the 
cmergeiic) occasioned by the irregularities of the elements 
around them. If industry exists not, and human labour 
Ik* unavailable, none of those improvements wdiieh change 
tlie condition of our race, and give to us character and 
comfort, have any existence. W'ithout surplus produc- 
tion there can he no eommereial exchanges ; a limit is 
tlius ])laced to social improvement, and a barrier erected 
against civilisation. Man, under such a state of things, 
cannot multiply his race, because his su}>]>ly of food is 
limited, — nor create w'calth, because his lai)our is unpro- 
ductive aiul without stimulus, — nor make valuable ini- 
proveineiits in tlie arts, eoiiiforts,and intercourse of society, 
because he has neither the means nor the necessary num- 
Ikts, — nor can he polish and refine himself, because his state 
of society is essentially w ild and violent.’"* In America the 
natural contlition and consequeiititendcncy of aU things is 
widely different, for the human race is there exempted from 
deserts and their concomitant evils. Hence a mighty power 
of fertility is slumbering even among the most unpeopled 
wastes ; and notliing is w anting but the skill and persever- 
ance of* man to make the “ desert blossom as the rose."" 

“ Pure elomciit of w aters ! vvlierosooVr 

Thou (lost forsake tliy suhlerraneau iiaunts, 

(ireen herbs, hriglit flowers, and berry4>earing plants, 

Rise into life, and iii thy train ap|)<»ar; 

And, througli the sunny jxntion <»f the year. 

Swift inse('ts sliine, thy hovering- pursuivants. 

But, if tliy bounty fail, the forest pants. 

And hart, and bind, and ii miter with bis spear. 

Languish and drooj> together.” 
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The portion of North America with the natural his- 
tory of which we are now about to be engaged, is exclusive 
of the soutliern parts of the Canadas, and of the whole 
of the United States. But it comprehends the entire of 
those vast territories which lie to the northward of the 
48tli parallel, from the northern shore of Lake Superior 
to Melville Island, in relation to latitude ; and from New- 
foundland and the eastern cape of Laluador to the Pe- 
ninsula of Alaska, the western termination of the II us- 
sian dominions in America, in regard to longitude.* These 
districts are very generally known under the name of the 
American fnr~eo untries, and it is indeed to the nuplojirs 
of the Hutlson’s Bay Coin])any and other commercial 
travellers that we are largely indebted for information re- 
garding the zoological productions of several extensive 
tracts. For example ; the earliest collections of the birds 
of Hudson’s Bay were formed about 90 years ago by Mr 
Alexander Light, who was sent out by the Company in 
consequence of his knowledge of natural history. It has 
been also recorded that ]\Ir Isham, for a long time a resi- 
dent governor of various forts in the fur-countries, oc- 
cupied his leisure in preparing the skins of beasts, birds, 
and fisbes. These two gentlemen, we are informed by 
Dr llicbardson, returned to England about the year 1 745, 
and, fortunately for the advancement of science, intrusted 
their specimens to IMr George Edwards, the ingenious 
author of the Natural History of Birds, and other rare 
undescribed Animals,” — a publication which has been 

* In speaking of the lK)Uodarics of the almost lK>un(lIoss territo- 
ries of the Ilussian dominion, we feel inclined to (piulify the expres- 
sion by the words used in the spirited inscription engraved on tlie 
piece of plate presentt?d to Colonel Behni. That gentleman was 
commandant ot the province of Kamtschatka in the time ol‘ Captain 
Cook, and had entertained the great navigator and his crews in a 
humane and generous spirit. Tin* inscription, of wliich the compo- 
sition is graceful, runs as follows^ : — 

ViRO i:giiegio magno de Behm; qui Imperatricis Augus- 
tissimm Catheriiias auspiciis, summaqueaniini lienignitate, saava, (pii- 
bus praeerat, Kamtschatkm littora, navibus nautisque Britannicis 
hospita praebuit ; eosque ki terminis, .m qui e.s.srul Jrnperio livasim, 
frustra exp|orandis, mala multa perpessos iterata vice excepit. re- 
fecit, recreicdil^ et commeatu orani cumulate auctos dimisit; Rei 
NAVAEIS BBTTANNiCAi: SEPTEMVjiii in aliquam bencvolentia? 
tarn ins 40^ memoriam, amicissimo gralissimoque animo, suo, {latri- 
aeqne D. D. D. 
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characterized as the most original and valuable work of 
the kind in the English language. In the course of the 
year 1719, and l)rage,-f the latter of whom was clerk 
to the California, published the respective narratives of 
their voyage, both of which tend to the illustration of 
natural history. 

Little information appears to have been received regard- 
ing these northern regions for about twenty years suc- 
ceeding the last-mentioncfl period. Mr William Wailes 
went to Hudson’s Hay in 17f>H for the purpose of making 
observations on the transit of V^enus, and was intrusted 
on his return by .Mr (iraham, governor of the ('ompany's 
fort at Seva in River, with a cnliectiou of quadrupeds, 
birds, and fishes, for presentation to the Royal Society. 
'rhese spec) mens were described by .John Reinhold For- 
ster,;}; and appear te have excited so much attention that 
the Royal Society rcfjuestial that directions should be 
given by the governor and committee of the Hudson's 
Bay C’ompany, wnth a view’ to the more frequent and ex- 
tensive collection and transmission of objects of natural 
history. Accordingly several hundred specimens of ani- 
mals and jilants, collected at Fort Albany, w’ere trans- 
mitted by Mr Humphrey Martin. His successor^ Mr 
Hutchins, was still more industrious ; for he not only 
[irepared numerous specimens, hut drew’ up minute de- 
scriptions of whatever (juadrupeds and birds he could 
procure. It w^as in fact from his observations (preserved 
in a folio volume in the Library of the Hudson's Bay 
Company II) that Rennant and Latham chiefly derived 
wdiatever was valuable in their w’orks§ regarding the 
feathered tribes of Hudson’s Hay. Look’s third voyage 
threw^ some light, from circumstances not now^ very effi- 
cient, on the species of the north-w^est of America and 
Behring’s Straits.H Pennant’s Arctic Zoology" was 
published in 17 Ho, and coptains the most ample descrip- 
tive catalogue of Arctic American quadrupeds and birds 


* Voyage to Hudson’s Hay in the Dobbs and California. 

•f Voyage by Hudson’s Straights. ijl Phil. Trans, 1772, 

II For this information we are indented to Dr Riehardson. 
Fauna Boreali-Amerieana, vol. ii., Introduction, p. xi. 

Arctic ZooI(>gy, and General Synopsis of Birds. 

^ F rorn the w'ant of engraved representations, and the subsoqiienl 
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which had appeared prior to Dr Richardson’s recent 
volumes. 

These may be regarded as among the more accu- 
rate sources of information up to the commencement 
of our own scientific expeditions by land and sea, — for 
although Umfraville and Hearne no doubt illustrate the 
habits of some of tbe more common species, and the well- 
known voyages of \'ancouver, Portlock, M cares, and 
Langsdorff', to the north-west, — and the journeys of 
Lewis and Clarke to the banks of the Columbia, contri- 
bute to our stock of knowledge, yet no very important 
results were thereby obtained. I’he naturalists attached 
to Kotzebue’s expedition also acquired some information 
regarding the zoology of the north-west coasts ; and the 
Appendix to C'aptain Reqchey’s Voyage, now in pre[)ara- 
tion, will ])robably throw considerable light on those for- 
lorn regions of the world.* 

The most exact and systematic infonnation which we 
possess regarding the zoology of the extreme northern 
shores ami insular grou{)s of America is contained in the 
Appendices to the voyages of Captains Ross and Parry, in 
Mr Joseph Sabine’s Apj)endix to the Narrative of vSir John 


• We should gladi}' ha\e availed oursoKos t)f tlie information 
rontained in the Zoological Ap|M‘ndi\ to Caj)taiti Ifccchcy's j)uh- 
lishcd voyage, which wo understand has boon for some time printed. 
It ha.s not yet, liowevor, made its ap|M‘aranco. how stK‘cimons of 
quadnijxnls wore l)roiight by th;it ox|H‘<lition from North America; 
and we are inforuwd that the only now one was a sipiirrol from (’a- 
lifornia. Dr Richardson Iws snppbod a list of all tlio mammalia 
known to inhabit the Paoifio Coast to the north of California. It 
includes 70 sjwcit^s, of which the following are not in the Fauna 
Boreali- Americana : viz. ocAropu^, Kschscholtz, /m>logi.sch. 

Atl. pi. 2 ; Fi^lis conrnlipy ; F. onra ; six s|x?cies of seal; Tri~ 
chechiis rosmariis ; Didelphis Vrruinunia ; Arriada ruhrica- 
his (Rich.), described from Mr Collie’s notes — (this animal was 
obtained in Behring’s Straits, bj||t uo s|H*cimen was brought home; 
it is allied to Arvwola ajcononnts of Pallas) ; A rclomys cnlinnta^ 
Eschsch. pi. H, a 8|>ecies resem])ling Arctomys priuno.siis- of Pen- 
nant; and Seturns ('idhtBi (Rieh.), from Siin Bias, California. 

We are further infbnntxl that in this forthcoming Apr)endix, Mr 
Vigors enumerates nearly 100 sj)ecics of birds ; hut as the localities 
at which fhey were procured were not originally noted with preci- 
sion, it will be the more difficult to define the ranges of those which 
chaiucterize the northern regions. 

Fe|v northern fishes were obtained ; hut Mr Bonnet hasfumifihed 
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Franklin’s first Journey, and in Dr Richardson’s Fauna 
Roreali-Ainericana,” — a work lately characterized as an 

a(iTnirable volume, which, while it conveys more sub- 
stantial information on the subject of Arctic zoology than 
any publication that has ap})eared since the time of Pen- 
nant, is also highly valuable as correcting the occasional er- 
rors of that excellent work, and adding all the most useful 
and interesting information which has been more recently 
acquired.”"^' The best account which we yet possess of 
the zoology of (Ireeidand is that of Otho Fabricius.t 
The ornithology of that couiUry has likewise been ably 
illustrated l)\ ('a])tain Sabine. 

We shall now proceed to gi\e a concise general view of 
the natun; ot the diderent tracts of country of which vte 
are after wa;< Is to describe the zoological productions. 
This we shall flo in conformity with the views so lucidly 
presented by l)r ilichardson.|| 

The Rocky Mountains form the most interesting and 
prominent feature in tht^ physical geography of North 
America, ’rhough much nearer the western than the 
eastern shore of that great continent, they appear to form, 
in relation to the distribution both of plants and animals, 
a strongly-iparked line of demarcation, which presents a 
barrier to the progress or migration of many species. No 
doubt, the direction of this vast chain being from south 
to north, it lies in the line of, rather than at right angles 
to, the usual course of migration, and therefore opposes 
a less formidable barricade than if it were stretched across 
the continent. As it is, however, the natural produc- 
tions which occur on the plains oiT different sides of this 
lengthened range exhibit a considerable *v dissimilarity. 
Nature, under the regulation of the laws of Providence, 
has no tloubt made many excei>tions to this rule in favour 
of species which occur on both sides of the chain ; but 
the distribution both of plants and animals, if not regu- 
lated, is at least inoditied the intervention of these 
mountains. 

This continuous chain, of which the loftiest peak at- 
tains to an elevation of 15,000 feet, stretches from Mexico 
in a north-west direction, and, pursuing a course nearly 

* Edinburgh Hcviow, No. 106, p. H46. -f Fauna Grccniandica. 
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parallel with the ^ores M the Pacific Oc^n, terminates 
abcpt the 70th degree of north latitude, to the westward 
of Ihe mouth of the Mackenzie River, and witliip si^ht of 
the Arctic Sea. Though much inferior in height to the 
Andes of the southern continent, of which, however, in 
a general sense* ^Riey may be regarded as the nortliern 
continuation, they greatly exceed, in elevation tlie other 
mountain-chains of Nptth America. This, indeed, be- 
comes apparent from a consideration of the courses of tlie 
great rivers of the country, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of the lake-born St Lawrence, derive their sources 
and primary streams from the Rocky Mountains, how- 
ever difterent iiay be the direction in w^hich their waters 
flow. The Columbia, f^r example, which f alls into the 
Northern Pacific Ocean in the 4()th parallel, derives its 
primary streams from the w^estern slopes of the same rocky 
chain, the eastern sides of which gi ve rise to the waters of tlie 
Missouri, which, following a south-easterly tnd southern 
direction, terminate their long^continued course of 45Q() 
miles in the Gulf of IVIexico. The Saskatchawan, in both 
its great branches, likewise flows from the eastern slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains, and, uniting its streams a short way 
below Carlton House, it flow^s through Lake MJinipeg, and 
then, assuming the name of Nelson River, it empties itself, 
in the vicinity of Cape Tatnam, into Hudson’s Bay. 
In like manner, the Mackenzie, which, in respect of size, 
may be regarded as the thinl river in North America 
(being inferior to the Missouri and St Lawrence alone), 
derives its two main branches, the Elk and Peace Rivers, 
from these mountains f and ere long, flowing northwards 
and in a north-westerly direction, it opens its numerous 
mouths into th^ Polar Sea, after a course of nearly 2000 
miles. It may be mentioned as a singular fact, that the 
Peace Riven actually rises on the western side of the 
Rocky Mountain ridge, within 300 yards of the source 
of the Tacootchesse, or Fmser’s River, which flows into ‘ 
the Strait of Georgia, on the western shore.* ^ 

At a considerable distance below its issue from Great 
Slave Lake, and where the Mackenzie makes its first 
near appiWch to the Rocky Mountains, it is joined by 
a large stream which runs a littk to the northward of 
the Peace River, and flows along the eastern Wse of the 
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mountains. It was called the River of the Mountains by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie; hut it has since, on account of 
its great magnitude, become more generally recognised 
by the traders under the name of the South Branch of 
the Mackenzie. 'J"he Mackenzie also receives several 
other large streams in the course of its seaward journey, 
and among others (ireat Bear Lake River, whose head- 
waters draw their source from the hanks of the Chopper- 
mine River, and Peers River, which issues from the 
Rocky Mountains in latitude “ Immediately after 

the junction of Peels River,” Dr Richardson observes, 

“ the Mackenzie separates into numerous branches, which 
how to the ^ a tlirough a great della composed of alluvial 
mud. ileri', iVom tlie richness of the soil, and from the 
river bursting its icy chains cotnparatively very early in 
the season, am’ nrigating the low delta \\ith the warmer 
waters brought from countries ten or twelve degrees 
farther to the southward, trees flourish, and a more lux- 
uriant vegetation exists than in any place in the same 
parallel on the North American continent.”* In latitude 
()S^, there are many groves of handsome white spruce- 
,fHrs, and in latitude (iff , on the dc'solate shores of the 
Polar Sea, dense and well-grown willow-thickets cover 
the flat islands ; while currants and gooseberries grow on 
the drier hummocks, accompanied by showy ejnlobiums 
and perennial lupins. The moose-deer, the beaver, and 
the American hare, follow this extension of a life-sus- 
taining vegetation, and the existence of these herbivorous 
animals induces a corresponding increase in the localities 
of wolves, foxes, and other predaPeous kinds. 

The above mentioned arc the principal rivers which 
traverse the fur-countries of America. There are, how- 
ever, a few others of smaller size, the banks of which 
yielded their share of the natural history collections, and 
may therefore be briefly noticed. Hayes River takes 
its origin from the neiglibourhood of Lake W'inipeg, and, 
after running a course almost parallel to that of Nelson's 
River, it falls into the same quarter of Hudson’s Bay. 
Vork Factory, so fre(|uently mentioned in the narratives 
of our northern expeditions, stands on the low alluvial 
point that separates the mouths of these two rivers. The*^ 
Missinnippi, or, as it is sometimes called, tlie English 
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River, fells into Hudson’s Bay at Churchill. Its upper 
stream is denominated the Beaver River, and takes it# 
rise from a small ridge of hills, intermediate betweiSR a 
bend of the Elk River and the northern branch of the 
Saskatchawan. Lastly, the Coppermine River derives 
its origin not far from the east end of Great Slave Lake, 
and pursuing a northerly course^ already made familiar 
to our readers, it flows through the Barren Cirounds into 
the Arctic Sea. It is inferior in size to several branches 
of the Mackenzie ; and as there are few alluvial deposites 
along its banks, it is deficient in that comparative luxu- 
riance of vegetation which, along the banks of tlie Mac- 
kenzie, induces several species of herbivorous quadrupeds 
to seek a higher latitude than they elsewhere attain. Did 
our limits permit we could dwell with pleasure on this 
example of the interconnexion or mutual (le])endence of 
the links of a lengthened chain of facts in natural history. 

There are various practicable passages across the Rocky 
Mountains. Sir Alexander Mackenzie crossed them in the 
year 1 7 93, at the head of the Peace River, between latitudes 
55° and 56°. The same route w^as followed in 1806 by a 
party of the North-west Company, who went to form a set- 
tlement in New Caledonia. It is still occasionally used by 
the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In the year 
1805, I^ewis and Clarke effected a passage at tlie head of 
the Missouri, in latitude 47°, on their way to the mouth 
of the Columbia. Dr Richardson informs us, that for 
several years subsequent to that period, the North-west 
Company were in the habit of crossing in latitude 52^1°, at 
the head of the north brinch of the Saskatchawan, between 
which and one of the feeding streams of the Columbia 
there is a short portage ; but of late years, owing to the 
hostility of the Indians, that route has been deserted, and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, who now engross the whole 
of the fur-trade of that country, make use of a more length- 
ened portage between the northern branch of the Colum- 
bia and the Red Deer River, one of the branches of the 
Elk or Mackenzie. We are likewise informed that at- 
tempts have been recently made to effect a passage in the 
62d parallel of latitude ; but although several ridges of the 
mountains were crossed, it does not appear that any 
stream flowing towards the Pacific was attained. 

The latest journeys across the Rocky Mountains with 
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Druminond and Douglas, two skilful and enterprising 
botanists, both belonging professionally to that high class 
of practical horticulturists for which Scotland has been 
long famous, and of which she is so justly proud. 

Mr Druminond acted in the capacity of assistant-natu- 
ralist to Sir .Tohn Franklin's second overland expedition, 
and it was to his unrivalled skill in collecting, and inde- 
fatigable zeal, that Dr Richardson was indebted for a large 
firoportion both of the botanical anrl zoological collections. 
He continued at Cumberland House in 18^25, and occupied 
himself collecting [ilants during the month of .July, after 
the mainbod) of tlie expedition bad departed northwards. 
He then ascended the Saskatchawan for 060 miles, to 
Edmonton IIous(‘, j)erforming much of the journey on 
foot, and amassing objects of natural history by the way. 
He left Edmonton House on the 22d of September, and 
crossing a thickly- wooded swampy country to Red Deer 
River, a branch of the Elk or Athabasca, he travelletl 
along its banks until he reached the Rocky Mountains, 
the ground being by this time covered with snow. Hav- 
ing explored the portage-road for iifty miles across the 
mountains towards the Columbia River, he hired an 
Indian hunter, with wliom he returned to the head of the 
Elk River, on which he })asstHl the winter making col- 
lections, under jirivations >vhich, Dr Richardson observes, 
woul(l have effectually quenched the zeal of a less hardy 
naturalist.” He revisited the Columbia {)ortage-road dur- 
ing the month of April 1H2(>, and continued in that vi- 
cinity until the 10 th of August, after which he made a 
journey to the head-waters of th^ Peace River, during 
which he suffered severely from famine. But nothing 
daunted, our enduring countryman, as soon as he had 
obtained a supply of provisions, hastened back to the 
Columbia portage, with the view of crossing to that river, 
and botanising for a season on its banks. However, when 
he had reached the west end of the portage, he was over- 
taken by letters from Sir John Franklin, informing him 
that it was necessary to be at York Factory in 1827. He 
was therefore obliged to commence his return, greatly to 
his own regret ; for a transient view of the Columbia had 
stimulated his desire to investigate its natural treasures. 
“ The snow,” he observes, covered the ground too dee’olv 
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noticing the great superiority of the climate on the west- 
ern side of that lofty range. From the instant tlie descent 
towards the Pacific commences, there is a visible improve- 
ment in the growth of timber, and the variety of forest- 
trees greatly increases. ^Phe few mosses that I gleaned 
in the excursion were so line that I could not but deeply 
regret that I was unable to pass a season or two in tliat 
interesting region.” He now reluctantly turned his back 
upon the mountains, and, returning by h'dmonton House, 
where he spent some time, he joined Dr lUchardson at 
Carlton House, on liis homeward journey. ]\Ir Drum- 
mond’s collections on the mountains and plains of the 
Saskatchawan airiounted to about loOO species of plants, 
J.jO birds, .jO quadrupeds, and a considerable number of 
insects. He remained at (’arlton House for six Aveeks 
after Dr Uichardson had left that place, mid, descending 
to Cumberland House, be there met Ca{)tain Back. Avhorn 
be accom])anied to York Factory. He liad pre\iously, 
however, bad the }deasure of being joined by a country- 
man and kindred spirit, ]\Tr David Douglas, the other 
indefatigable collector to whom we have already alluded. 
iMr Douglas had hceii engaged in gathering plants for 
three years for tlie Horticultural v'^ocicty, in North (’ali- 
fornia and on the hanks of the Colum])ia Biver. He had 
crossed the Rocky iMountains from tlie ivestward, at the 
head of the Flk River, by the same jmrtagc-road })re- 
viously traversed by Mr DrummoiKl, and having spent 
a short time in visiting the Red River of I,ake Winipeg, 
he returned to England along with Mr Dnunmond by the 
way of Hudson’s Ilay.^ Thus, a zone of at least two 
degrees of latitude in Avidth, and reaching entirely across 
the continent, from the mouth of the Columbia to that 
of the Nelson River of Hudson’s Ray, has been cx])lored 
by tAvo of the ablest and most zealous collectors that 
England has ever sent forth ; Avdiile a zone of similar 
Ad(ith, extending at right angles with the other from 
Canada to the Polar Sea, has been more cursorily ex- 
amined by the expeditions.”f 

* These enterprising men liave been lor a ronKidenil>le period 
respectively engaged in a second journey of great extent, through 
various regions of North America. The diflerent departments of 
natural histf)ry are ex|KJtted to gain a rich harvest by their zealous 

r-’ni.r’l i^i‘sY‘'n’imTfniiiin>Nirio. I- 
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That widely-extended tract of territory which lies to 
the eastward of the Rocky Mountains, and to the north 
of the IMissouri and the (ireat Lakes, is now well known 
to the Hudson’s Ray trailers, with exception of the shores 
of tile Polar Sea, and a corner, hounded to the westward 
by the C'o})j)erinine Jliver, Cireat Slave, Athabasca, 
VVollaston, and Deer Lakes, to the southward by the 
(liurchill or ^lissinnippi, and to the northward and east- 
>var(l by the sea. When viewed under a zoolot^cal aspect, 
we Hn<l that this north-eastern corner, more particularly 
known uinler the name of the “ Rarren (irounds,” carries 
its purely Acetic character farther to the south than any 
of the other meridians. This \Lr) bare and desolate por- 
tion of iVinerica is almost entirely destitute of wood, cx- 
cejit along the hanks of its larger rivers. The rocks of 
this district ar ■ primitive, and rarely rise to such an ele- 
vation as to deserve the name of mountain-ridges, being 
rather an assemblage of low hills with rounded summits, 
and more or less preci]>itous sides, d'he soil of the nar- 
row valleys which separate these hills is either an imper- 
fect jieaUearth, attbrding nourislimeni to dwarf birches, 
stunted willows, larches, and black spruce trees, — or, 
more generally, it is composed of a rocky debris, consist- 
ing of dry, coarse, quartzo.se sand, unailapted to other ve- 
getation than that of lichens. 'Fhe centres of the larger 
valleys are filled with lakes of lim}>id water, which are 
stored with hsh, even though frequently completely land- 
locked. i\Iore generally, however, one of these lakes dis- 
charges its waters into another, through a narrow gorge, 
by a turbulent anil rapid streamij and, indeed, most of 
the rivers which irrigate these barren grounds may al- 
most be viewed as a chain of narrow anti connected lakes. 
The rein-deer or caribou, and the musk-ox, are the pre- 
vailing quadrupeds of these unproductive wastes, where 
the absence of fur-bearing species has prevented any set- 
tlement by the traders. The only human inhabitants are 
the caribou-eaters, — a people composed of a few forlorn 
families of the Chipew'yans. 

From the district above described, a belt of low primi- 
tive rocks extends to the northern shores of Lake Supe- 
rior. Dr Richardson calculates its width at about ^200 
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the Barren Grounds in being well wooded. It is bounded 
to the eastward by a narrow strip of limestone, beyond 
which there is a flat, swampy, and partly alluvial district, 
forming the western shores of Hudson’s Bay. This tract, 
from the western border of the low primitive tract just 
mentioned to the coast of Hudson’s Bay, has been named 
the Eastern District, and presents us with several ani- 
mals unknowm to the higher latitudes. 

The Eastern District is bounded to the westward by a 
flat limestone deposite ; and a remarkable chain of lakes 
and rivers, such as the Lake of the Woods, Lake Wini- 
peg, Beaver I.ake, and the central portion of Churchill or 
Missinnippi, all of which lie to the southward of the 
Methye Portage, marks the line of junction of the two 
formations. This district, wdiich Dr Richardson has 
named the Limestone Tract, is well wooded, and pro- 
duces the fur-hearing animals in great abundance. The 
white or Polar bear, the Arctic fox, the Hudson’s Bay 
lemming, and several other species disa))j)ear, while 
their places are filled up by bisons, bats, and squirrels, 
unknowm to the other regions. 

Intermediate between the limestone tract and the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, there occurs a wide expanse of 
what is called in America prairie land. So slight are the 
inequalities of its surface, that the traveller, while cross- 
ing it, is obliged to regulate his course either by the com- 
pass or the observation of the heavenly l>odies. The soil 
is tolerably fertile, though for the greater j>roportion dry 
and rather sandy. It supports, however, a tliick grassy 
sward, which yields an abundant pasture to innumerable 
herds of bison, and many species of deer ; and the grizzly 
bear, the fiercest and most powerful of all the North 
American land-animals, properly so called, inhabits vari- 
ous portions of this wide-spread plain. Prairies of a si- 
milar aspect, and still greater extent, are known to bor- 
der the Arkansa and Missouri rivers. They are said to 
become gradually narrower to the northward, and in 
the southern portion of the fur-countries they extend for 
about fif^n degrees of longitude, from Maneetobaw, or 
Maneetowoopoo, and Winipegoos Lakes, to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. These magnificent plains are par- 
tially intersected by ridges of low hills, and also by seve- 
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ral streams, of which the banks are wooded ; and towards 
the skirts of the plains many detached masses of finely- 
formed timber, and pieces of still water, are disposed in 
so pleasing and picturesque a manner, as to convey the 
idea rather of a cultivated English park than of an Ame- 
rican wilderness. There is, however, so great a deficiency 
of wood in the central parts of these plains, that “ the 
hunters,” says Dr Richardson, are under the necessity 
of taking fuel with them on their journeys, or in dry 
weather of making their fires of the dung of the bison. 
To the northward of the Saskatchawan, the country is 
more broken, and intersected by w'oody hills ; and on the 
banks of tlie Peace River the ])lains are of comparatively 
small extent, and are detached from each other by woody 
tracts : they terminate altogether in the angle lietween the 
River of the IMountains and Great Slave Lake. The 
abundance of pasture renders these plains the favourite 
resort of various ruminating animals.”* 

The preceding summary brings us to the base of that 
vast and continuous chain already so often mentioned 
under the name of the Rocky Mountains. It is inhabited 
by many singular animals, some of wdiich do not occur 
among the lower grounds on either side of the range. We 
have already stated our opinion regarding the character 
and physical influence of this extended group, and as we 
shall ere long descril)e the most remarkable of its zoolo- 
gical productions, we shall in the mean time request the 
reader to descend with us towards the western or Pacific 
shores. There we fintl several ii«teresting tracts of coun- 
try, with the natural history of which w^e are, however, 
more imperfectly acquainted than we should desire. 

The countries betw^een the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific are in general of a more hilly nature than tliose 
already described to the eastward ; but the upper branches 
of the Columbia are skirted by extensive plains, which 
present the same general character as those of the Mis- 
souri and Saskatchawan. New Caledonia extentls from 
north to south about 500 miles, and from east to west 
about 350 or 400. Its central post at Stenrart’s Lake is 
placed in north latitude 54^, and w'est longitude 125 de- 
grees. According to Mr Harmon, it contains so many 
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lakes that about one-sixth of its entire surface is under 
water. The weather here is much milder than on the 
eastern side of the mountains^ — an amelioration which is 
no doubt owing to the comparatively narrow extent of 
land which intervenes between the mountains and the 
sea.* However, for a few days during the det)th of win- 
ter it must be “ pretty considerably” cold, as the thermo- 
meter is said to descend for a time to about thirty-two 
degrees below zero of Fahrenlieit. Snow generally tails 
about the l.Uh of November, and disappears by the 1.3th 
of May ;t from which the ^^dnter may be fairly inferred 
to l)e of shorter duration by about one- third than it is in 
some places situated under the same latitude on the other 
side. 

The only remaining district of North America to which 
we need here allude, as falling within the scope of the 
present volume, is that forlorn region in the north-west 
corner of the continent, which forms the terminating por- 
tion of the vast Uussian dominions. Its shores have been 
coasted by Cook, Kotzebue, and lieechey ; but of its in- 
terior nature and ])roductions we are more sparingly in- 
formed. Dr Richardson, indeed, reports, from informa- 
tion given by tlie few Indians of Mackenzie’s River who 
have ever crossed the range of the Itocky ^Mountains in 
that northern quarter, that on their western sitle there is 
a tract of barren grouiul frequented by rein-deer and 
musk-oxen ; and it may also be inlerred, from the quan- 
tity of furs procured by the Russian Company, that woixly 
regions, similar to such as exist to the eastward of the 
mountains, also occur iiir this nortli-west corner of Ame- 
rica. 


• Kdinburgli Ilovicw, No. Klfi, p. .‘loo. 

Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of Nortli 
America, between the forty-seventh and fifty-eightli degrees of lati- 
tude, by Daniel William Harmon, a jmrtner in tbe North-West 
Company. Andover, 1112(1. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Quadrupeds of the Northern liegions of America, 

Inacciinicics cfsoine Historical Writ(Ms — No Monkeys in Nortli 
America - Hats — Slirewinice — (iemis Scalops, or Slirewinole 
— Moles of America — 'I'he Star-nose — \’^arious Bears — 

Different 1 ti^itated Quadrupetls- Tlte (’anada Otter — The Sea- 
otter — d'iie Do;:,^ and Wolves of America — The Foxes — 7'he 
Beaver — I uo Aliisk-ral — Meadow Mice and la'inminjrs — The 
Rocky Mount. I in Neotoma — 'Phe American Fieldmonse — The 
Marmots — T'lie Sijttirrel Tribe — I'lie Canada Porcupine — Tlie 
American Hare — 'fho Polar Hare — The Prairie Hare — The 
Little (dtief Hare — (iemis (’er\us — The Llk, or M(H)se-deer— 
'Die Reiiwleer — 'Fhe Woodland Caribou — The Rocky Moun- 
tain Sheen — The Rocky Mountain Goat — The Bison, or Ameti- 
caii Buffalo — 'I'he Musk-ox. 

H.\vIx^^ in the jtrecetiing chapUT exhibited a general 
sketch of some of the prevailing features in the physical 
geography of the northeni countries of America, we shall 
now proceed to a more detailed and systematic account of 
their natural history. But, in the first place, we may 
notice a slight inaccuracy which prevails in regard to the 
comparative size of the ferine inffiabitants of the Old and 
New World. Nature,'’ says Dr Robertson,^ “ was not 
only less prolific in the New World, but she appears 
likewise to have been less vigorous in her productions. 
The animals originally belonging to this quarter of the 
glol)e appear to be of an inferior race, neither so robust 
nor so fierce as those of the other continent. America 
gives birth to no creature of such bulk as to be comparetl 
with the elephant or rhinoceros, or that equals the lion 
and tiger in strength and ferocity. '1 he tapir of Brazil, 
the largest quadruped of the ravenous tribe in the New 
World, is not larger than a calf of six months old. The 
puma and jaguar, the fiercest beasts of prey, which Eu- 
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ropeans have inaccurately denominated lions and tigers, 
possess neither the undaunted courage of the former, nor 
the ravenous cruelty of the latter.* They are inactive 
and timid, hardly formidable to man, and of ten turn their 
backs upon the least a])i»earancc of resistance.t The 
same qualities in the climate of America which stinted 
the growth and enfeebled the spirit of its native animals, 
have proved pernicious to such as have migrated into it 
voluntarily from the other continent, or have been trans- 
ported thither by the Europeans. J The bears, the wolves, 
the deer of America, are not equal in size to those of the 
Old World.”! I Now this idea, tliat the quadrupeds of the 
New World are smaller than those of the Old, is correct, 
only in relation to the southern regions of each. I'he 
elephant and rhinoceros of India are of much more vast 
dimensions than the tapir and lama of South America ; 
but the bears, wolves, and deer” of North America are 
much larger than those of Europe, and the reptiles of 
that same quarter of the globe arc infinitely larger than 
any which occur in corresponding latitudes of the ancient 
continent. Even in regard to the feline tribes which the 
great Scotch historian consitlered as so inferior in the 
New World, perhaps there is less disparity than is usually 
supposed. Buffbn’s observations on the ‘‘ cowardly tigers^’ 
of the new' continent are knowm to be applicable to the 
small species called the ocelot ; and it is ascertained that 
the real jaguar of the Orinoco sometimes leaps into the 
water and seizes the Indians in their canoes, — a practice 
not entirely consistent with the idea of its fearing the 
face of man. Let us peruse the following passages from 
the writings of Humboldt : — The night was gloomy ; 
the Hevifs Wall and its denticulated rocks appeared 
from time to time at a distance, illumined by the burn- 
ing of the savannahs, or wrapped in ruddy smoke. At 
the spot where the bushes were the thickest, our horses 


• BufTon, Hist. Nat. tom. ix. p. 87- Mart^ravii Hist. Nat. Bra- 
zil, p. 

•f Ibid. ix. 13, 203. Acosta, Hist. lib. iv. c. 34. I'isonis Hist, 
p, 0. Herrera, dec. 4, lib. iv. c. 1, lib. x. c. 13. 

X Churchill, v. p. 601. Ovalle, Relut. of Chili. Churchill, iii. 
p. 10. Sdlnmario de Oviedo, c. 14 — 22. Voyage du Des Mar. 
ehais, iii. 290. 

II Bufibu, Hist- Nat. ix, 103. Kalm’s Travels, L 102. Biet. 
Voy. de France Equinox, j). 339. 
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were frighteneil by the yell of an animal that seemed to 
follow us closely. It was a large jaguar that had roamed 
for three years among these mountains. He had con- 
stantly escaped the pursuit of the boldest hunters, and 
had carried off horses and mules from the midst of en- 
closures ; but, having no want of food, had not yet attacked 
men. The negro who conducted us uttered wdld cries. 
He thought he should frighten the jaguar ; but these 
means were of course without effect. The jaguar, like 
the wolf of Europe, foUow^s travellers even when he will 
not attack them : the wolf in the open fields and in un- 
sheltered places, the jaguar skirting the road, and ap- 
pearing only at intervals between the bushes.”* The 
same illustrious observer also remarks, — Near the Joval 
nature assumes an awful and savage aspect. We there 
saw the largest jaguar we had ever met with. The na- 
tives themselves were astonished at its prodigious length, 
which surpassed that of all the tigers of India I had seen 
in tile collections of Kurope.”t 

The first fact to w’hich we shall here allude is one of a 
negative character, viz, the entire absence of the monkey 
tribe, commonly called the Quadrumanom order^ from 
the countries of our present disquisition. The climate is 
too rigorous and variable for that “ pigmy people.” 

Of the next order, the Cheiroptera or bats, there are 
several North American species, of which we shall here 
name only the Vespertilio subulatus of Say, a sinaU- 
bodied species, common near the eastern base of the Hocky 
Mountains, on the upper braiichtfs of the Peace River and 
Saskatchawan. 

The slender and delicately-formed tribe of shrewmioe 
are well known in America. EorsteEs shrew {^Sorex For^ 
Heri, Rich.) is widely spread over the whole of the fur- 
countries as far as tlie sixty-seventh degree of north lati- 
tude ; and wherever the snow is sufficiently firm to retain 
the impression, its little footmarks are seen throughout 
the dreary winter. Dr Richardson often traced its paths 
to the top of a stalk of grass, by which it appeared to 
descend from the surface of the deep snow ; but he alwaya 
sought in vain for its habitation beneath. This is tl^ 
smallest quadruped with which the Indians are acquaint- 
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ed, and they carefully preserve its skin in their conjuring- 
bags. It has been a source of wonder and ailniiration 
how the vital power should preserve its tlelicate limbs 
from freezing in a country where the winter temperature 
sinks to fifty degrees Mow zero. Of this species the tail 
is of a square form, and of the sanie length with tiie head 
and body, which together measure rather more than a 
couple of inches. The ears are sliort andi’urry, the back 
is of a clove-bro'wn colour, and the untler parts are j)ale 
yeUowish-hrown. 

A singular animal (classed under the genus Scnlujts of 
Cuvier) is known to tlie x\merican naturalists by the name 
of shrewmole. It has a thick cylindrical body, resem- 
bling that of the common mole, without any distinct 
neck. Its limbs are very short, and appear remarkably 
so in consequence of their being enveloped in the skin ot‘ 
the body as far as the wrists and ankle-joints. 3'he snout 
is linear and moveable, and j)rojects above the third of an 
inch beyond the incisive teeth. The eyes are concealed 
by the fur, and are so exceedingly sntall, according to Dr 
Ciodman, that the aperture of the skin is just large ettough 
to admit the entrance of an ordinary-sized human hair. 
The paws closely resemble those of the Euro})ean mole, 
and the fur has the same rich velvety appearance. It is 
of a brownish-black colour, with a slight chestnut tingt' 
upon the forehead, and somewhat paler on the throat. 

Considerable confusion exists in the history of the Ame- 
rican moles, and it is still a matter of doubt whether any 
true mole (of the genus Taipa) inhabits the New World. 

Before the sun rose,’^ says Sir Alexantler Mackenzie, 

our guides summoned us to proceed, when we de- 
scended into a l>eautiful valley, watered by a small river. 
At eight we came to the termination of it, when we saw a 
great number of moles.’'* Now, in this country, though 
mole-/ii/Ay are abundant, it seldom happens that we see of 
the creatures themselves more than one at a time, and 
even that but rarely. From this it may perhaps be in- 
ferred that the species are distinct. However, the one 
which we have described above is frequent on the banks 
of the Columbia and the neighbouring coasts of the Pa~ 


• V<)yageH f Vom Montreal, on the river St Lawrence*, througli the 
Continent of North America, to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, 
p. iM4. 
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c-ific. According to Lewis and Clarke, it differs in no 
respect from the sj)eciesso common in the I United States.”’^ 
The northern range of the shrewmole is still unknown. 
It is supposed not to advance beyond the fiftieth degree 
of latitude, }>ecause its favourite food consists of earth- 
worms, which are unknoAvn in the countries of Hudson’s 
Jhiy, although it may ]>rohahly reach a somewhat higher 
latitude along the milder Pacific shores. Its general ha- 
hits resemble those of our own kind. It is a subterranean 
ihveller, excavates galleries, tlirows up mounds, and feeds 
on insects, 'fliis species is said to have the singular cus- 
tom of comiiig to the surface e.rarihf at noon. A domes- 
ticated indi\idual kej>t l)y ]Mr 'fitian Peale was lively, 
playful, ami familiar; — it wouhi folknv the hand of its 
feeder hy the scent, and then, after burrowing for a short 
distance in *he loose earth, and making a small circuit, 
would return . gain for a sup]>ly of food. It fed on 
fresh meal, cither cooked or raw, and was observeil to 
drink freely.t 

Anotlu'r singular suhterranean s])ecics is tile long-tailed 
mole of Pennant {('ondjflnni tinufivainfafa., Harlan). The 
length of this animal, exclusive of the tail, is nearly live 
inches. It is covered with a hrownish-hlack velvety coat 
of fur, and the extremity of its snout is furnished with a 
cartilaginous fringe of eighteen rays, with two short bifid 
ones beneath the nostrils. It is from these appendages 
that it has obtained the name of sfar~no.se. Specimens 
were transmitted to the Zoological Society from Aloose 
I’actory, Hudson’s ihiy. It is called ttaspas.s'~!aisU' hy the 
Salteiir Indians. 

We come now to the grou]) of liears (genus I'rsns), 
which includes the largest and most jiowerfiil of the Ame- 
rican beasts of ])rey. It is natural to suppose that ani- 
mals of almost gigantic size, of great strength, and fero- 
cious habits, Avould be too formidable and dangerous to 
the human race to remain unknown in any of their distin- 
guishing characteristics. Yet the specific differences of 
tile black and hrowui bears of Europe and America are 
still insufficiently illustrated. Both continents produce a 
black bear and a brow n one, — tlie white or Polar bear is 

* Travels to the Sonree of tlie iMissojiri Hiver, vol. iii. n. 42. 

American Natural Historv, bvJohiiD. Godman, M. 1)., vol. i. 
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common to the northern latitudes of each, while America 
alone is inhabited by the grizzly bear, l/rsuii ferox. 

The black l)ear of the New World {^Ursna America- 
nus) has a more arched forehead than the analogous s[)e- 
cies of Europe. Its nose is continued on the same line 
with the forehead, and is also somew'hat arched, w’hich 
produces one of its most striking physiognomical charac- 
ters. Its ears are high, oval, rounded at the tips, and 
are placed .wdde apart from each other. Its fur is long, 
straight, black, and shining, wnth the e.vception of a large 
pale yellow'ish-brown spot on each side of the muzzle. 
The bare extremity of the nose is more obliquely truncat- 
ed than that of the brown Ijear, and the j)alms and soles 
of the feet are comparatively shorter than in that species. 
This is the least of the American lx,‘ars, and seldom ex- 
ceeds five feet in length. Its disposition is also milder, 
and its diet consists of a greater proportion of vegetable 
substances. It feeds on various kinds of roots and wild 
berries, as \vell as on insects, eggs, birds, quadrupeds, and 
fish. In short, it may be said to l)e omnivorous, like the 
rest of its congeners, wnth this difference, that w’heii it 
happens to be amply supplied with a favourite vegetable 
food, it wdll pass the carcass of a deer or other ([uadruped 
untouched. It may be characterized as rather a timid 
animal, and seldom ventures to face a human foe, unless 
when hemmed into a corner, or einlwldened by the strength 
of parental affection. Itsspml is generally said not to 
be very great ; but Dr Richardson states that he has seen 
a black bear make off wdth a rapidity that would have 
baffled the fleetest runnCi-,'and ascend a nearly perpendi- 
cular cliff wdth a facility that a cat might envy." 

This species, when resident in the fur-countries, sleeps 
throughout the winter, generally under a fallen tree, after 
having scraped away a portion of the soil. The first 
heavy fall of snow covers it up, and secures it from an 
undue intensity of cold. In regard to distribution, it is 
widely spread over all the wooded districts of America, 
from Carolina to the Arctic Sea, and across the whole of 
the continent from east to w'est. It is, how^ever, less 
abundant near the seacoasts than in the interior coun- 
tries. tile skin of a black bear, with the fur in prime 
order, and the claws appended, was at one period worth 
from twenty to forty guineas, and even more ; but at 
ipresent the demand for them is so small,, from their be- 
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ing little used either for muffs or hammercloths, that the 
best, I believe, sell for less than forty shillings/'* 

As both the black and grizzly bears vary greatly in the 
colour of their coats, according to age anti season, the 
su|)j)osed brown bear of America is alleged by some to 
have arisen from one or other of these variations. From 
inquiries made by Dr Uichardson throughout an extent 
of ten tlegrees of latitude, from Lake Superior to (xreat 
Slave Lake, he could not ascertain that the natives of 
these districts wx*re actjuaintcd with more than two spe- 
cies of land hear, viz. the one above described, and the 
grizzly species. He found, liow^ever, that the barren 
lands which lie to the north and east of Great Slave 
Lake, and si ' etch thence to the Polar Sea, are frequent- 
ed by a bear which differs from those species, and pre- 
sents a neajtr allinity to the brown bear of the Scan- 
dinavian jieninsuia. Its general colour is dusky (some- 
times yeilovvish) brown, and the shoulders and Hanks are 
frequently covered during the summer season wdth long 
pale-tipped hairs. This is no doubt the grizzly bear of 
Hcariie, though quite distinct from the kind now more 
familiarly known under that appellation. The Indians 
greatly dread the Barren Ground bear, and avoid burning 
bones, lest the smell should attract so unw'elcome a visiter. 
It is narrated, that as Keskarrah, an old Indian, tvas one 
day seated at the door of his tent near Fort Knter])rise, a 
large bear suddenly made its appearance on the opposite 
bank of a small stream, and remained stationary for some 
time, curiously eyeing the old gentleman, and apparently 
deliberating whether to eat him •up at that moment or 
wait till supper-time. Keskarrah, thinking himself in 
great jeopardy, and having no one to assist him but a 
wife as old as himself, immediately gave utterance to the 
following oration : — ‘‘ Oh, bear ! I never did you any 
harm ; I have always had the highest respect for you and 
your relations, and never killed any of them except 
through necessity : go away, good bear, and let me alone, 
and I promise not to molest you.” Bruin instantly took 
his de])arture; and the orator, never doubting that he 
owed his safety to his eloquence, on his arrival at the fort 
frequently favoured the company wnth his speech at full 
length. In the stomach of one of these animals which 
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I)r Richardson dissected, he found the remains of a seal, 
a marmot, a large quantity of the long sweet roots of 
some Astragali and Hedysara^ witli some wild berries 
and a little grass. 

The third American species of tliis genus which we re- 
quire to notice is the true grizzly bear, or Vrsus fcroa . 
He does not ])resent a very amiable aspect. 

This is the most formidable animal of the North Ame- 
rican continent. A\Tien full grown it equals the size of 
the larger Polar hears, and is not only more active, hut of 
a fiercer and more vindictive disposition. Its strength 
is so great that it will drag the carcass of a buffalo weigh- 
ing a thousand pounds. The following story of its j)rowess 
is well autlienticated : — A party of voyagers had been oc- 
cupied all day in tracking a canoe up the Saskatchawan, 
and had seated themselves around a hre during the even- 
ing twilight. They were engaged in the agreeable task 
of preparing their supper, when a huge grizzly l)ear 
sprung over the canoe "which they ha(l tilted behind 
them, and seizing one of the party by the shoulder, car- 
ried him off. The remainder Red in terror, with the sole 
exception of a metif, named Bourasso, who, grasping his 
gun, followed the bear as it was deliberately retreating 
with the man in its mouth. He called out to his unfor- 
tunate comrade that he -was afraid of hitting him if he fire<l 
at the bear; but the latter entreate<l him to fire instantly, 
liecause the animal was squeezing him to death. On this 
he took a steady aim, and lodged his hall in the body of 
the brute, which immediately droppetl its original ]>rey, 
that it might revenge v'tself upon Bourasso. He, how- 
ever, escaped, though with difficulty, and the monstt r 
soon after retreated into a thicket, where it was supposed 
to have ched. But fear prevailed over every other feeling, 
and no one thought it necessary too curiously to inquire. 
The rescued man was found to nave had his arm fractur- 
ed, and to have been otherwise severely bitten ; however, 
he afterwards recovered. We are informed by Dr Rich- 
ardson, that a man is now living in the vicinity of Ed- 
monton House who was attacked by a grizzly bear, which 
suddenly, sprung out of a thicket and scalped him by a 
single scratch of its tremendous claw^s, laying hare the 
slain, and pulling dowm the skin of the forehead (jiiite 

over the eves. Assi<sfjinre heinfr at hand the hear wa« 
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vidual attacked was left in a most unfortunate and pain- 
ful predicament, for the scalp not beinp; properly replaced 
in time, he lost his sight (although his eyes remained uiw 
injured), owing to tlie fixing and hardening of that 
skinny veil. 

]\Ir Drummond, whose botanical trip to the Rocky 
Alountains we have already narrated, frecjuently met witn 
these disagreeable companions. When he haj)j)ened un- 
intentionally to come suddenly upon them, they would 
rear themselves upright on their hind legs, and utter a 
loud, harsh, and rapid breathing. From what is known 
of the habits of these animals, it is certain that, had he 
lost his presence of mind and attempte*! to flee, he would 
have been ])ursued, overtaken, and torn to pieces. Rut 
the hold Kt»rfar-man stood his ground to an inch, and 
Ix^ating a huge botanical box, made of tin, his discordant 
music so astounded the grizzly monsters, that, after eyeing 
tl\e Scottish Orpheus for a few minutes, they generally 
wheeled to the right about and galloped away. He was, 
however, once attack(‘d by a female who was attended by 
her cubs. On this occasion his gun unfortunattdy missed 
tire ; but he kept her at hay with the butt-end till some 
gentlemen of the Hudson’s Ray Company, with whom he 
was at that time travelling, came up to his assistance, 
and they succeeded in driving her off. On another occa- 
sion he observed a male caressing a female, and soon after 
die loving coujile came towards him, hut whether by ac- 
ciilent or tlesign he was uncertain. However, he thought 
there was no great harm in cliinhing a tree, and as the 
female drew near, he very ungaflantly fired at and mor- 
tally wounded her. As usual in such cases, she uttered 
some loud screams, which threiv the male into a most fu- 
rious rage, and he reared himself up against the trunk of 
the tree on which JVIr Drummond was jierched, no doubt 
wishing himself, if not, like the Scotch baronet’s bird, in 
two places at one time, at any rate in some other quarter 
of the world than that which he then occupied. How- 
ever, it is fortunately so ordained that grizzly bears either 
won’t or can’t climb, and the female in the mean while 
having retired to a short distance, lay down, and the male 
proceeding to condole with her, Mr Drummond shot him 
too. All things considered, this was probably his most 
prudent course. 

The geographical distribution of this species is exten- 
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sive. According to Lieutenant Pike, it extends south- 
ward as far as Mexico,* anil it is known to inhabit the 
Rocky JMountains and their eastern plains, at least as far 
as the sixty-first degree of north latitude, and in the last- 
named districts it occurs most freijuently in such woody 
regions as are inters})ersed with open prairies and grassy 
hills.t 

Although unwilling to detain our readers much longer 
ill such uncouth company, we cannot close our account of 
American hears without a short record of the white or 
Polar species, — the Urs7i,s mdritifniis of naturalists. I’his 
great prowler of the Arctic snows attains to a higher 
latitude than any other known (juadrujied, and dwells 
indeed by preference 

“In thrilling regions ofthick-ribhed ice.” 

Its southern limit appears to be somewhere about the fifty- 
fifth parallel. It is well known at York Factory, on the 
southern shore of Hudson’s Ray, more especially during 
the autumn season, to which it is liable to be drifted dur- 
ing summer from the northward on the ice. It is a truly 
ice-haunting and maritime species, and occurs along a vast 
extent of shore over the Arctic regions, never entering 
into wooded countries except by accident during the pre- 
valence of great mists, nor showing itself at more than 
a hundred miles’ distance from the sea. Indeed it rarely 
travels inland more than a few miles, because it is a strong 
and persevering swimmer, and probably feels conscious 
that when removed from its accustomed element it loses 
the advantage of its opn peculiar and most j)owerful 
locomotive energies. 'J'he Polar bear is well known in 
Greenland, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla, and was met 
with by Captain Parry among the North (Georgian Islands. 
It seems, however, to decrease in numbers to the west- 
ward of Melville Island, In proof of this it may be men- 
tioned that Dr Richardson met with none between the 
mouths of the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers ; and 

• Travels on the Missouri and Arkansaw, edited by Mr Rees. 
London, 1811- 

The sj)eciraen in the Edinburgh Museum (of which I have 
published a coloured representation on the twenty-first |)Iate of the 
first volume dt' ni 3 ^ “ Illustrations of Z<K)logy”) was killed on tlie 
plains at Carlton House in its second year. Its claws are black. 
In a mature condition these w^eammsare white, and necklaces made 
of them are much prized by the Indian warriors as proofs of prowess. 
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the Esquimaux informed Captain Franklin that white 
bears very rarely visited the eoast to the westward of the 
Mackenzie. Alonpj tlie Asiatic shores, on the other hand, 
they are not recorded as occurring to tlie eastward of the 
Tgchukotzkoi Noss.* * * § Neither were they seen by Cap- 
tain beechey during his recent voyage to the Icy Cape, 
although their skins apjiear to have i)een procured amongst 
otlier })eltry from the natives on the coast of Ilotham^s 
Inlet, Kotzebue’s Sound.t It thus ap])ears that this great 
maritime species occurs very generally along all the frozen 
shores within the Arctic ('ircle, with the exception of about 
tliirty-five degrees of longitude on either side of Point 
Beechey, in which it is comparati\e]y rare; and that in 
Hudson s Pay, and along the nortlu rn coast of Labrador, 
and the nearer ])ortions of Last and West Greenland, it 
occurs no‘ un frequently six or eight degrees to the south 
of the Arctic (’Ircle.:!: 

We deem it unnecessary to descriht' the external cha- 
racters or ap])eaiance of this familiarly-known animal. || 

Passing over the racoon {Pnfn/on /otor), the American 
badger {Meles Ijabradoria)^ the wolverene (^Gulo luacus), 
tlie common weasel vtdijdris^^ the ermine or 

stoat the vison- weasel (J/. the pine- 

martin {iM. martr,s), thepekan or tisher (d/. (Vnnn/rn.si.v), 
and the Hudson’s Bay skunk (d/c7i//?V/.v ADtericaiin), we 
shall devote a page to the history of the American otters. 

The Canada otter {^Lutra Canadtmsiti of SabineJ) fre- 
quents the neighbourliood of falls and rapids during the 
winter season ; and, when its acc^istomed haunts are frozen 
up, it will travel a great way over the snow in search of 
open water. In its food and habits it bears a close re- 


• Arctic Zoology, vol. i. p 

•f Narrative o< a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s Straits, to 
co-ojrcrate witli tlie Polar Expeditions. Loudon, UllH. 

:{: Edinburgh Review, No. lOfi, p. 344. 

|| One of the finest specimens in Europe is preserved in the 
Edinburgh College Museum. It was shot during one of Sir Ed- 
ward Parry’s expeditions, and was transmitted to Professor Jame- 
son by order of the Lords of the Admiralty. — For anecdotes illus- 
trating the history and liahits of the Polar bear, we beg to refer 
Oie reader to the I’irst V oliime of tlie Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
entitled “ Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas and Re- 
gions.” 

§ Appendix to Franklin’s First Journey, p. 053. 
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semblance to the European species, but it may be dis- 
tinguished by the fur on the belly being of the same shin- 
ing brown colour as that on the back. It is also a much 
larger animal, and has a proportionately sliortcr tail. 

The sea-otter {Lufra imirina) belongs to tlie subgenus 
Enhydra of Dr Fleming.* It exhibits the manners rather 
of a seal than of a land animal. It resides chiefly in the 
water ; and, according to Pennant, has been sometimes 
met witli more than a hundred leagues from shore. It is 
distinguished from the fresh-water species, among other 
characters, by the larger size and greater strength of its 
fore paws. The fur varies in beauty according to the age 
and contlition of the animal. Those in highest estimation 
have the belly and throat interspersed with brilliant silver 
hairs, while the other parts consist of a tliick black coat, 
with a silky gloss of extreme fineness. 

We have now to notice the wolves and ilogs of America. 
The former may be calletl wild-dogs, and some of the 
latter are little better than semi-domesticated wolves. W'e 
shall not here enter into the (piestion of the specific iden- 
tity or distinction of the European and American specie's. 
The large brown wolf, descrilied by Lewis and Flarke 
as inhabiting not only the vVtlantic countries but the 
borders of the Pacific and the mountains in the vicinity 
of the Columbia River, appears to form the closest ap- 
proximation to the wolf of the Scandinavian Alps and 
the Pyrenees. It is not found on the iVIissouri to the 
westward of the Platte. Wolves were extremely nume- 
rous in some of the couiitfies traversetl by our overland 
expeditions. They varied greatly in colour ; some being 
pure white, others totally black, but the greater proj)or- 
tion were characterized by a mixture of gray, white, and 
brown. Dr Richardson is of o])inion that, however colour- 
ed, they possess certain characters in common in which 
they differ from the European race. On the Rarren 
Grounds, through which the Coj)permine River flows, I 
had more than once an opportunity of seeing a single wolf 
in close pursuit of a rein-tleer ; and I witnessed a chase 
on Point Lake when covered wdth ice, w^hich terminated 
in a fine buck rein-deer being overtaken by a large white 
wolf, and disabled by a bite in the flank. An Indian, 


Philosoj)hy of Zoology, \ol, ii. p. 187* 
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who was concealed on the borders of tlie lake, ran in and 
cut the deer’s throat with his knife, the wolf at once re- 
linquishing his prey and sneaking off. In the chase the 
poor deer urged its flight hy great bounds, which for a 
time exceeded tlu s[)eed of the wolf; hut it stopped so 
frequently to gaze on its relentless enemy, that the latter, 
toiling on at a ‘ long gallop,' with its tongue lolling out 
of its mouth, gradually came up. After each hasty look, 
th(‘ poor deer redoul)le(l its efiorts to escape; hut, cither 
exhausted hy fatigue, or etiervated hy fear, it became, 
just before it was overtaken, scarcely able to keep its feet.”* 
A wolf seldom fails to attack, and can easily run down a 
fox, if it {Jc'ceives it at any considerable distance from 
its cover, and it bears it off in its mouth without any a{)- 
parent diinit ution of its speed, if it be at that time i>er- 
ceived aiul [lursued by tlu* hunters. I'hough cruel and 
bloodthiist' . and even at times bold in search of food 
when severely pressed by famine, the wolf is on the whole 
a timid and i’earlul animal. A haiulkerchief tied to a 
tree, or a distemf d bladder dangling i!i the air, is sufficient 
to keep a whole herd at a respectful disUmce. However, 
during Dr liichardson’s residence at ( uinlKTland House 
in 1S2(), a wolf which ha<l been for some time prowhng 
about the fort, and was suj)posed to have been driven off 
by a wound of a musket-ball, returned after nightfall 
and carried off a dog from among about fifty of his 
coirq)anions, all of wliom howled most lamentably, but 
wanted courage to rescue their unfortunate comrade. In 
die northern countries of America many wolves suffer 
dreadfully from famine, and nof unfrequently perish of 
hunger during severe seasons. 

The individual here figured from the fine specimen 
in the Edinburgh Museum, was found lying dead on the 
snow near Fort Franklin. It had been observed prowling 
about the Indian huts in the vicinity of the fort a few 
days preceding ; and its extreme emaciation and the 
emptiness of its interior showed clearly that it had died 
from hunger. Captain Eyon describes the 'wolves of 
Melville Peninsula as comparatively fearless. One after- 
noon a fine dog strayed a short way ahead of its master, 
when five wolves made a sudden and unexpected rush, 
and devoured it in so incredibly short a time, that before 


Fauna Boreali- Americana, vol. i. p. Gik 
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Mr Elder, who witnessed the attack, could reach the 
scene of action, the tlog had disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of the low^er part of a leg. They frequently came 
alongside the frost-bound ship, and one night broke into 
a snow-hut, and carried away a brace of Esquimaux dogs, 
which appeared to have made a considerable resistance, 
as tile ceiling was sprinkled with blood and hair. The 
alarm was not given till the mortal strife bad terminated, 
and when they were fired at, one of the wolves was oh- 
serv^ed to take up a dead dog in his mouth, and to set off 
with it at an easy canter, although its w'eight w^as sup- 
posed to be equal to his owm.* 

The dusky w^olf described in Godman’s Natural His- 
tory is regarded as. a distinct species by ]Mr Say ;t and 
the black variety is also considered by some authors as 
entitled to specific separation. The not unfrequent oc- 
currence of black individuals in the litter of the gray and 
browm wolves, seems, how^ever, rather to point out the 
probability of this difference of colour Ix'ing merely an 
accidental variation. 

But the prairie w^olf {Cani,s‘ latrmis) is undoubtedly a 
distinct and well-defined s])ecies. It hunts in ])acks, and 
is an animal of great sw'iftness. It occurs on both sides 
of the Rocky ^Mountains ; but is less numerous on the 
banks of the Columbia than in the plains of the Missouri 
and Saskatchawan. When the hunters on the banks of 
the latter river discharge their muskets at any kind of 
game, great numbers of the prairie w'olf are sometimes 
seen to start from holes in the earth, and keep a look-out 
wdth a view to secitre the offals of the slaughtered animal. 
With the exception of the prong-horned antelope there 
is probably no swifter quadruped in America than the 
prairie wolf. 

These fierce and unreclaimed animals conduct us nii- 
turally to the domesticated tribes of the canine race, of 
which there are several remarkable varieties in the north- 
ern regions of America. We can here afford space only 
for a few lines regarding the Hare Indian, or Mackenzie 
River dog {Canis familiaris, var. lagopus). The front 
figure of the annexed cut represents his external aspect. 

This domestic variety, as far as Dr Richardson could 


* I.yon’s Private Journal. 

-j* Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 
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learn, appeared to be cultivated only by the Hare Indians, 
and other tribes frequenting the borders of the Great 
Slave Lake, and the banks of the Mackenzie. It is too 
small and slight to serve as a beast of draught or other 
burden, and is conse(|uently used solely in the chase. It 
is an animal of a playful and affectionate disposition, 
easily conciliated by kindness. It has a mild counte- 
nance, a demure exjiression, a small head, slender muzzle, 
erect ears, and eyes somewhat oblique. Its legs are rather 
slender, the feet broad and hairy, the tail bushy, and for 
the most ])art curletl over the right hip. It may be cha- 
racterized as bearing the same near relation to the prairie 
wolf as the J 'squimaux dog does to the great gray wolf 
of America. Indeed the whole of the canine re]niblic in 
these parts o!' America are of very wolfish habits. For 
*‘xam})le iht larger dogs which our expedition purchased 
at Fort f ranklin for the ])urposes of draught, were in the 
habit of piirsnir,g the Hare Indian dogs in order to de- 
vour them ; bitt the latter fortunately far outstripped the 
others in speed. A young piqjpy, which Dr Richardson 
purchased from the Hare Indians, became greatly at- 
tached to him. and when about seven months old, ran on 
the snow, by the side of his sledge, for t)00 miles, without 
suffering from fatigue. “ During this march it frequent- 
ly, of its own accord, carried a small twig or one of my 
mittens for a mile or two ; but although very gentle in 
matmers, it showed little aptitude in learning any of the 
arts which tlie Newfoundland dogs so sj)eedily acquire of 
fetching and carrying when ordered. This dog was kill- 
ed and eaten by an Indian on *1110 Saskatchawan, who 
])retended that he mistook it for a fox.” 

The flesh of dogs is much esteemed by the Canadian 
voyagers, and by several of the Indian tribes. The Chi- 
pewyans, however, who deem themselves descended from 
a (log, hold the practice of using it as an article of food in 
great abhorrence. 

There arc many species of fox in North America. The 
American red fox {^Canis fnlvus) inhabits the woody 
districts of the fur-countries, and from thence about 8000 
of the skins are annually imported into England. Pennant, 
and many other authors of last century, regarded the spe- 
cies as itlentical with the common European kind ; from 
which, however, it was shown by M. Palisot de Beauvois 
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to be quite distinct. The American species is distin- 
guished by its longer and finer fur, and more brilliant 
colouring. Its cheeks are rounder — its nose thicker, 
shorter, and more truncated — its eyes are nearer to each 
other, and its feet are in general much more woolly be- 
neath. The retl fox has a finer brush, and is altogether 
a larger animal than the European ; yet it does not pos- 
sess the continuous speed of the latter ; it seems to ex- 
haust its strength almost at the first burst, and is then 
overtaken without much difficulty, either by a mounted 
huntsman or a wolf. The cross fox (T. drcus.'tatu^s), 
and the black or silver fox (C. arqrjtfafu.^t), iirv considered 
by some as distinct species, while others, ]>rohahly with 
greater correctness, view them in the light of locitl or ac- 
cidental varieties. Besides these we may name as Ameri- 
can species, the kit-fox {C, nncrro-argenfatvit), and the 
Arctic fox, commonly so called i^C. l<iyopu>s). The latter 
occurs also in the Old World. 

Several kinds of lynx inhabit North America ; hut wc 
shall not here enter on their history. 

We cannot, however, so slightly pass the beaver of these 
northern regions {Castor fhe)\ American us), one of the 
most valuable and noted of (juadrupeds. Its description is 
contained in almost every hook of natural history ; and 
we .shall therefore confine ourselves in this place to such 
particulars as illustrate its general habits. As the history 
of this animal given by lleame has bet‘n characterized by 
competent authority as the most accurate which has yet 
been presented to tne public, we shall here abridge it for 
the benefit of our readers. 

As the beaver not only furnishes an excellent food, but 
is highly valuable for the sake of its skin, it naturally at- 
tracted the particular attention of the last-named traveller. 
The situation of beaver-houses was found to be various. 
When the animals are numerous, they inhabit lakes, ponds, 
and rivers, as well as those narrow creeks which connect the 
lakes together. Generally, how'ever, they prefer flowing 
waters, probably on account of the advant^es presented 
by the current in transporting the materials of their dwell- 
ings. They also prefer deepish water, no doubt because 
it affords a"^ better protection from the frost. It is when 
they build in small creeks or rivers, the waters of which 
are liable to dry or be drained off, that they manifest that 
5 
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beautiful instinct with which Providence has gifted them, 
— the formation of dams. I'hese differ in shape according 
to their particular localities. When the water has little mo- 
tion the dam is alnmst straight ; when the current is con- 
siderable it is curved, t\’ith its convexity towards the stream. 
I’he materials made use of are drift-wood, green willows, 
birch, and poplars ; also mud and stones intermixed in such 
a manner as must evidently contribute to the strength of 
the dam ; but there is no particular method observed, ex- 
cept that the work is carried on with a regular sweep, and 
all tile parts arc made of equal strength. “In places which 
have been long frequented by beavers undisturbed, their 
dams, by fn tpicnt repairing, become a solitl bank, capable 
of resisting r* great force both of ice and water ; and as the 
willow, popl,ir, and birch, generally take root and shoot up, 
they by degrees form a kind of regular planted hedge, 
which I ha. ' seen in some places so taU, that birds have 
built their nests among the branches.”* 

The beaver- houses are built of the same materials as 
the dams ; and seldom contain more than four old, and 
six or eight young ones. 'Idiere is little order or regula- 
rity in tlieir structure. It frecjuently happens that some 
of the larger houses are found to have one or more parti- 
tions, but these are only parts of the main building left 
by the sagacity of the beavers to support the roof; and 
the ajiartments, as .some are pleased to consider them, 
have usually no communication Avith each other, except 
by water. Those travellers who assert that the beavers 
have two doors to their dwellings, one on the land side, 
and the other next the ivatel-,* manifest, according to 
Hearne, even a greater ignorance of the habits of these 
animals, than those who assign t(> them an elegant suite 
of apartments, — for such a construction w^ould render 
tlieir houses of little use, eithei as a protection from their 
enemies, or as a covering from the winter’s cold. 

It is not true that beavers drive stakes into the ground 
when building their houses; they lay the pieces cross- 
wise and horizontal ; neither is it true that the wood- 
work is first finished and then plastered ; for both houses 
and dams consist from the foundation of a mingled mass 
of mud and wood, mixed with stones when these can be 
procured. They carry the mud and stones between their 


* Hcanie’.s Journey to the Nortliern Ocean. 
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fore paws, and the wood in their mouths. They always 
work in the night and with great cx])edition. They cover 
their houses late every autumn with fresh mud, which 
freezes when the frosts set in, and lx.*coincs almost as hard 
and solid as stone ; and thus neitlier wolves nor wolverenes 
can disturb their repose. When walking over their work, 
and especially when about to plunge into the water, they 
sometimes give a peculiar flap with their tails, which has 
no doubt occasioned the erroneous belief that they usti 
these organs exactly as a mason uses his trowel. Now a 
tame beaver will flap by the fireside where there is nothing 
but dust and ashes ; and it therefore only uses the trowel 
in common with the water- wagtail, — in other words, the 
quadruped as well as the bird is characterized by a pecu- 
liar motion of its caudal extremity. 

The food of this animal consists chiefly of the root of 
the plant called Nujfhnr which hears a resem- 

blance to a cabbage-stalk, and grows at the bottom of 
lakes and rivers. It also gnaws the bark of birch, pop- 
lar, and willow trees. In summer, however, a more va- 
ried herbage, with the addition of berries, is consuinetl. 
When the ice breaks up in the s])ring, the beavers always 
leave their houses and rove about until a little before the 
fall of the leaf, when they return again to their old habita- 
tions, and lay in their winter stock of wood. Ilearne 
gives the following account of some t<iine beavers wdiich Ixv 
longed to him : — “ In cold weather they w ere kej)l in my 
own sitting-room, where they w^ere the constant com- 
panions of the Indian women and children, and were so 
fond of their company, H hat when the Indians wx‘re ab- 
sent for any considerable time, the beavers discovered great 
signs of uneasiness, and on their return showx'd equal 
marks of pleasure, by fondling on them, crawding into 
their laps, lying on their backs, sitting erect like a squirrel, 
and behaving like children who see their parents but sel- 
dom. In general, during the winter, they lived on the 
same food as the women did, and were remarkably fond 
of rice and plumpudding ; they would eat partridges and 
fresh venison very freely, but I never tried them with 
fish, though I have heard they wiU at times prey on them. 
In fact there are few graminivorous animals that ma^ not 
be brought to be carnivorous.”* According to Kahn, 


* Ibid. 
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Major Rodrrfert of New York liad a tame beaver above 
half a year in his house, where it went about quite loose 
like a dog. I’lie major gave him bread, and sometimes 
of W'hicli he was said to have been greedy. lie got 
as much water in a how l as he wanted, and all the rags 
and soft tilings he could meet with he dragged into a cor- 
ner, where he w'as accustomed to sleep, and made a bed 
of tlu'm. The house cat on one occasion, happening to 
produce kittens, ttiok ])Ossession of the beaver’s bed with- 
out his offering her any opposition. A\'hen the cat went 
out the heaver often took a kitten between his paws, and 
lield it to his breast, as if for the pur]>ose of keeping it 
wainn ; hut as soon as the proper jiarent returned he de- 
livered up th(‘ offspring-'* 

Anotln r V ( ll-know'ii anqihihious quailruped of Ameriai 
is the musk-’ U, or musquash (^Fibi-r ZitH‘thicuf<'). Its fur 
resembles that of the heaver, but is shorter ; the down is 
coarser and less v^luahle, and the more lengthened part of 
the coat is weaker .md not so shining. It is easily wetted 
after death, all hough it resists the water well w hen the 
animal is alive, d'he musk-rat measures about fourteen 
inches, exclusive of the tail, which is eight or ten inches 
long. It has a strong smell of musk, especially in the 
sjiring. Its flesh, howxwer, is eaten by the Indians; it 
resembles dabby pork. This species extends from the 
thirtieth to about the seventieth degree of north lati- 
tude. ‘‘ Their favourite abodes are small grassy lakes or 
swamps, or the grassy borders of slow-flowdng streams, 
where there is a muddy bottom;# They feed chiefly on 
vegetable matters, and in northern districts principally 
on the roots and tender shoots of the bulrush and reed 
mace, and on the leaves of various carices and aquatic 
grasses, 'riie swx*et flag ca/a?nn,s), of whose 

roots, according to Pennant, they are very foiul, does not 
grow to the northward of Lake Winipeg. In the sum- 
mer they frequent rivers, for the purpose, it is said, of 
feeding upon the fresh-water muscles. We often saw 
small collections of muscle-sliells on the hanks of the larger 
rivers, which we were told had been left by them.”t 

Before the frosts set in, the musquash builds a house 


• Kalni'.s Travels in North America. 

*f Fauna Boreali-Amoricaua, vok i. p. 11 7. 
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of mud, of a conical form, with a sufficient base to elevate 
the chamber above the level of the water. It generally 
chooses a spot covered with long grass, which it incorpo- 
rates with the mud. It uses no kind of composition with 
w’hich to agglutinate these materials ; but there is usually 
a dry bed of grass deposited within the chamber. The 
entrance is under w’ater. Dr Richardson informs us that 
when ice forms over the surface of the swamj), the mus- 
quash makes breathing-holes through it, and protects 
them from the frost by a covering of mud. During se- 
vere winters, how’ever, these holes are frequently frozen 
up, and many die. Hats are manufactured from the 
skins of these animals ; and for that purpose between four 
and five hundred thousand are im})orted into (ireat Bri- 
tain every year. 

Several species of meadow mice and lemmings (Gen. 
Arvicold and Georychutt) inhabit the northern regions. 
Our restricted hmits, however, do not admit of our par- 
ticularizing these tribes. 

An animal equalling the Norway rat in size, and men- 
tioned by Lewis and Clarke under the name of rat of the 
Rocky Mountains, was described in the Zoological Jour- 
nal,* and is now known as the Rocky Mountain neotoma 
{N. Dniinmondiij Rich.). It is of a yellowdsh -brown 
colour above, white l)eneath, with a Util exceeding the 
length of the body, and bushy at the extremity. Accord- 
ing to Mr Drummond, it makes its nest in the crevices of 
rocks, seldom a})pearing in the daytime. It is a very 
destructive animal in stores and encampments. It gnaw-s 
furs and blankets to pieces, and Mr Drummond having 
placed a pair of stout English shoes on a shelving rock, 
found on his return that they had been minced into frag- 
ments as fine as saw^dust. 

Though neither the black nor brown rat, nor the com- 
mon mouse of Europe, are native to America, they now’ 
occur by importcation in many parts of the New World. 
The American fieldrnouse (il/w.v leucopu.s) becomes an 
inmate of the dwelling-houses as soon as they are erected 
at any trading port. In the northern districts it extends 
across the whole country from the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay to the mouth of the Columbia. “ The gait and pry- 


• No. 12, March Um, p. 017- , 
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ing actions of this little creature,” says Dr Richardson, 
“ when it ventures from its hole in the dusk of the even- 
ing, are so iniieli like those of the English domestic 
mouse, that most of the European residents at Hudson's 
hay liave considered it to be the same animal, altogether 
overlooking the obvious differences of their tails and other 
peculiarities. The American fieldmouse, however, has a 
habit of making hoards of grain or little pieces of fat, 
which I believe is unknown of the European domestic 
mouse ; and what is most singular, these hoards are not 
formed in the animars retreats, but generally in a shoe* 
left at the bedside, the pocket of a coat, a nightcap, a bag 
flung against a wall, or some similar place.”’* This spe- 
cies may be regarded as the representative of the Mus 
ei Europe. Its most inveterate foe is the 
ermine or stoat, which })ursues it even into the sleeping- 
apartments. 

Many marmots inhabit North America. t Of these, 
however, we shall here make mention of only a single 
species, the wistonwish or prairie marmot i^Arctamys 
(lovH'hinns). This animal is called prairie dog by Ser- 
geant (lass;); and lieutenant Pike,|| and it is also the 
l)arking-s(juirrel of Txnvis and (darke.§ The entrance 
to the burrows of this species descends at first vertically, 
and then continues downwards in an oblique direction. 
They occur at intervals of twenty feet, and when nume- 
rous they are called prairie doy villager. The animals 
delight to sport about their oavu doors in ])leasiint wea- 
ther. On the approach of danger, they either retreat to 
their holes or sit for a time barkihg and flourishing their 
tails, or sitting in an erect position, as if to reconnoitre. 
When shot by the hunter, they generally tumble into their 
burrows, and are thus not {‘asily laid hold of, either (lea<l 
or alive. They pass the winter in a state of torpidity, and 
lay up no provisions. The sleeping-apartments consist of 

* Fauna Borpali-Amoricana, vol. i. p. 142. 

+ For a detailed aeeount of these animals see ISlr Sabine’s paj)er 
in l^inn. Trans, vol. xiii. ; the Appendix to Franklin’s First Jour- 
ney ; Dr Harlan’s Fauna Americana; J^r (iodnian’s American Na- 
(iinil History; Griffith’s Animal Kingdom ; Pallas’s Nova; S{)ecie8 
C^nadrnj)edinm e (ilirium Ordine; Pennant’s Arctic Zoology; and 
Hr Richardson's work so frecniently alwve referred ta 

. i Jonrnal of tlie Travels of a Corps of Discovery, &c. 

II Travels on tlie Missouri and Arkansaw. 

cj Travels to the Pacific Ocean. 
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neat globular cells of fine dry grass, with a small aper- 
ture at the top, — the whole so compactly formed that it 
may almost be rolled over the floor without being da- 
maged. The warning cry of this animal bears some re- 
semblance to the hurrietl barking of a small dog.* 

The squirrel-tribe are also very numerous in the coun- 
tries now under consideration. The chickaree or Hud- 
son’s Bay squirrel {Scinrus lfitd^ 07 iiu^\', Pennant) inha- 
bits the forests of white spruce- trees which cover so vast 
a portion of the fur-countries. It extends as far to the 
south as the middle states of America, and spreads nortli- 
wards to the utmost regions of the spruce-forests which 
cast their sombre shade as high as the sixty-ninth paral- 
lel. It burrows at the root of the largest trees, and sel- 
dom stirs abroatl during cold or stormy weather ; but 
even in the dejJtli of winter it may be seen sporting among 
the branches whenever the snow is brightened by a gleam 
of sunshine. When pursued it makes great leaps for a 
time from tree to tree, but ere long seeks a favourable op- 
portunity of descending into a burrow. However, it sel- 
dom voluntarily quits its ow'ii particular tree. During 
the winter season it collects the spruce-cones, and carry- 
ing them to the outskirts of its burrow, it picks out the 
seeds beneath the snow. 

Of the flying-squirrels of America we may mention the 
species (or variety?) discovered by Mr Drummond on 
the Rocky Mountains {Pterornys Sabriiiufi, var. B. 
nufi). It inhabits dense pine-forests, and rarely ventures 
from its retreats exce}>tMuring the night. 

Passing over the sand-rats (genus Geomyft, Rafinesquef ), 
and the genus Aplodontxa of Richardson, ;f, we shall 
give a short account of the Canada porcupine i^IIystrix 
pilosus of Catesby, H. dormta^ Linn.). This singular 
animal is distributed over a considerable extent of Ame- 
rica, from the thirty-seventh to the sixty-seventh degree 
of north latitude. Dr Harlan infonns us that it makes its 
dwelling-place beneath the roots of hollow trees. It dis- 
likes water, is cleanly in its liabits, sleeps much, and 


* Say’s Notes to Long’s Expedition to tlie Rocky Mountains, 
•f American Monthly Mag. tor IH17, f). 45. 

4: Zfjological Journal, January 1819. 
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feeds princ ipally on the bark and leaves of Pinus Cana^ 
densis and I Alin glabra. It has been known to strip a 
tree entirely of its leaves, and is also fond of sweet apples 
and Indian corn. Wlien discovered on the ground this 
animal does not strive to get out of the way ; but, on be- 
ing approached, it immediately spreads the sjunes near 
the tail over the whole of the back. The female bringvS 
forth annually three or four young at a birth, after a ges- 
tation of forty days. 

In tile fur-countries the porcupine is most numerous 
in sandy districts covered with Piinis Banksiaiin, on the 
hark of whi( h it deliglits to feed, as well as on that of the 
larch and sprnce-fir, and the buds of the various kinds of 
willows. '1 I'.e Indian dogs do not flccline to attack this 

fretful"' ci\ature, and they soon kill it, though not with- 
out injury to themselves ; for its (pulls, which it never 
fails to erect wluui attacked, are dangerous from the mi- 
nute teeth, din cled backwards, with which they are fur- 
nished. "rhe points are extremely sharp, and are no sooner 
lodged beneath the skin of an assailant than they begin to 
bury themselves, and finally produce death by transfixing 
some vital organ. "J'hese spines are detachable by the 
slightest touch, or, as some say, by the will of the ani- 
mal, and soon fill the mouths of the dogs by whicli it is 
attacked, and seldom fail to kill them, unless carefully 
[licked out by the Indian women. Wolves also some- 
times die from the same cause.* Its flesh tastes like flabby 
pork, and though by no means agreeable to European pa- 
lates, is much relished by the Indians. The epulis are 
variously dyed, and are used in file working of different 
ornaments and articles of hunting-apparel. 

There are four sjiecies of liare^ in North America. We 
shall give a short history and description of each. 

1st, The American hare, commonly so called {Lepus 
AmericanuSj Erxleben). This species bears a great re- 
semblance to the European rabbit. It seldom weighs 
more than four pounds. In winter it is covered with a 
thick coat of fine long fur, externally of a pure white co- 
lour, except a narrow border on the posterior margins of 
the ears, and round their tips, and about one-thinl down 
their anterior margins, which are blackish-brown, on ac- 


Fauna Borcali-Amoricana, vol. i. p. 215. 
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count of the dark roots of the hair being visible. In 
summer the fur of the upper parts is shining blackish- 
gray at the roots, but tinged towards the tips with yel- 
lowish-brown and black. There is a large proportion of 
black on the hack, and the resulting colour of the surface 
is a dark umber-brown, mixetl with yellowish-brown. A 
white circle surrounds the eye. The white colour com- 
mences between the fore-legs, and extending over the un- 
der parts, predominates on the extremities. Tlie sides 
are of a dull, pale, yellowish-browui. I'he ears are nearly 
naked during this season. The tail is white below, mixed 
above wdth gray and brown. This s})ecies is common in 
woody districts all over the continent of N orth America. 1 1 
abounds on ^Mackenzie River as high as the sixty-eightii 
]»arallel ; but it appears to Ik^ re]>laced by the larger spe- 
cies both on the “ Barren Ciroimds” to the eastward, and 
on the extensive plains through which the ^lissouri ami 
Saskatchawan take their far-flowing courses. In summer 
it eats grass and other vegetables, and in winter willow- 
bark forms a princij)al part of its sustenance. 1 1 never bur- 
rows, and is much preyetl on both by man and beast. 4'he 
furs of this species are imported into Britain under the 
name of rabbit- skins. Twenty-five thousand have been 
taken at a trading-post in Hudson’s Bay in a single season. 

‘2d, I’he Polar hare ( Lrpnf< glaciad^i, J .each ). 1 )r Leach 
aj>pears to have first discriminated this species I’roiri the 
Narying hare. It inhabits both sides of IJaftin’s Bay, and 
is common over the north-eastern districts of Americ'a. 
It is not known to advance southwards beyond the fifty- 
eighth parallel, and dot^s* not occur in woode<l countries 
However, it is often seen in the vicinity of thin clumps 
of spruce-fir. It digs no burrow, but seeks the natural 
siielter of large stones. The wdnter-fur of this species is 
of a snow-white hue, even to the roots. It is denser and 
of a finer quality than that of the preceding. Summer 
specimens killed in Alelville Islainl (lat. 75^') had thi‘ 
hair of the back and sides of a grayish-brown colour 
towards the points. The weight of this si)ecies varies 
from seven to fourteen pounds. The flesh is whitish and 
excellent, being much superior in flavour to that of tlie 
American hare, and more juicy than tlie Alpine hare 
of Scotland. 

,‘5d, The prairie hare {^IjCpuH VirginianuNy Harlan). 
The fur of tliis species is intermediate in fineness and 
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density between that of tlie two species just noticed. It 
is common on tlie north and south branches of the Sas- 
katchawan, and on the plains of the Missouri, as well 
on those of the Columbia llivcr. It frequents open dis- 
tricts anil clumps of wood, and its general habits resemble 
tliose of the European hare. This hare is pure white in 
winter, with the exception of the borders of the ears, 
which are of a wood-brown or fawn-colour. In summer, 
U)e head, neck, hack, shoulders, and outer [)arts of the 
legs and thighs, are of a lead-colour. The lower parts 
are white, with a tinge of lead-colour. In tlie month of 
.March the siimmer-iur aj)j)ears in combination with the 
s[)otless garb of winter, and is characteristic from the 
middle of Aj»ril to the middle of November, after Avhich 
tile snowy dress again prevail .. 'i'his species can leap 
twenty-one I’eet at a single spring. It weighs from seven 
to eleven [Hunids. 

1th, 'file litt'e clnef hare (/yC/u/.v {Lfi(;owi/s) princeps, 
Hich.). This is a small animal oi‘ a biackish-browii colour 
above, and gray beiu-ath. Its head is short and thick, 
and its ears are rounded. It inhabits the Rocky .Moun- 
tains between the tiftieth and sixtieth degrees, and was 
killed by Mr Drummond near the sources of the Elk 
River. The favourite localities of this species are heajKs 
of loose stones, through the interstices of which it makes 
its w^ay wdth great facility. It is often observed, towards 
sunset, mounted on a stone, and calling to its mates in a 
shrill wdiistle. It does not ajipear to excavate burrows, 
but wdieri a])proached by the hunter it utters a feeble cry, 
re.sembling that of a rabbit in diiitress, and instantly dis- 
appears among the stones. 'Ehis cry of fear is repeated 
l>y its neighbours, if it has any, and is so deceptive as to 
appear at a great distance, while in fact the creatures are 
dose at hand. Idle little chief hare (so called, wx* under- 
stand, from its expressive Indian appellation, hiivkathrcc 
kak-yawzre) bears a resemblance to the Alpine pika de- 
scribed by Rallas and Pennant as inhabiting Kamtschatka 
luid the Aleoutian Islands. It is a diminutive animal, not 
measuring more than six or seven inches in length, and 
differs from the true hares in tlie number of its teeth. It 
also wants a tail. 

The next group to which we have to call the attention 
of the reader is one of great interest, from the size, value, 
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and general importance in tlie economy of nature, of the 
species by which it is constituted, — we mean the deer- 
tribe of America. Of these about half-a-dozen different 
kinds inhabit the fur-countries. As in the other nume- 
rous groups, we must here restrict ourselves to the his- 
tory of a very few species. 

The genus Cervua includes all those ruminating ani- 
mals which are furnished with antlers. Two species are 
common to the northern }»arts of both continents ; five or 
six belong to North America ; four to America south of 
the equator; and above a tlozen to India, C’hina, and tlie 
archipelagoes of the south-east of Asia.* f)f these some 
inhabit marshy forests, others the wooded shores of rivers 
or the sea, while others again ])refcr the bleak sides and 
barren valleys of mountain-districts. Tlie s])ecies vary 
occasionally in colour, and are subject to those changes of 
constitution to which all animals are more or less liable, 
and which physiologists have distinguished by the names 
of albinism and melanism, — the first a})plied to the white, 
the second to the black varieties of colour. It has also 
l)een remarked as rather a singular circumstance, that tin* 
white varieties occur more fretpiently in the eciuatorial re- 
gions than in the colder countries of the north, — a proof, 
perhaps, that the intensity of light and heat are but se- 
condary causes in the production of animal colours.f 

The elk or moose-deer ((erras a/ces) is a gigantic ani- 
mal, of a heavy and rather disagreeable aspect. It is 
easily recognised by the great licight of its limbs, the 
shortness of its neck, its lengthened head, projecting muz- 
zle, and short u})right ihane. When full grown it mea- 
sures above six feet in lieight. The fur is long, thick, 
and very coarse, of a hoary-))rown colour, varying ac- 
cording to age and the season of the year. The antlers 
are very broad and solid, plain on the inner edge, but 
armed externally wdth numerous sharj) points or shoots, 
which sometimes amount to twenty-eight. A single ant- 
ler has been known to weigh fifty-six pounds. 

The neck of the elk is much shorter than its head. 


• For the natural history and description of many of the most 
reniaikabJe of tlic Asiatic sjHicws, svo “Historical and I)escrir)tiv(‘ 
Account of Tiritish Indin,''' (hiin^r AVav. VI., VI L, and Vlli., of 
Edjnhur^h ( ahiiiet Library ) voL Hi. 

Desniouluin. 
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which gives it almost a tleformed apjiearance, though 
such a formation is in fact rendercil necessary by the 
great weight of its antlers, which could not be so easily 
supjiorted uj>on a neck of greatfe? length. Notwithstand- 
ing the length of its muzzle, it collects its food with diffi- 
culty from the ground, being obliged either greatly to 
spread out or to bend its limbs. From this results its 
pro])ensity to browse upon the tender twigs and leaves of 
trees, — a mode of feeding which the keetiers of the French 
menagerie found it very difficult to alter in the individual 
under their charge. Tlie upper part of the mouth is pro- 
longed almost in the form of a small trunk, and furnished 
with muscles, which give it great flexibility of move- 
ment, find enable it rapidly to collect its food. In sum- 
mer, during the prevalence of the gadflies in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, it plunges into marshes, where it 
often lies day and night, with nothing above water but its 
head. It is even said to browse upon the aquatic plants 
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beneath the surface^ making at tlic same time a ]ou<i 
blowing sound througli its nostrils. 

The American elks live in small troops in swampy 
j)laces. Their gait, according to Dr Harlan, is generally 
a trot, and they are less active than most other tleer. 
I'he old individuals lose their horns in January and Fe- 
bruary, and the young in April and JMay. In regard to 
their geographical distribution, they a])])ear to have been 
fonnerly found as far south as the Ohio. At present they 
occur only in the more northern parts of the Uniteii 
States, and beyond the (Jreat Lakes, ('aptain Franklin 
met with several during his last ex])edition feeding on 
willows at the mouth of the IMaekeiizie, in lat. 
Altliough they are said to form small hertls in C’anada, 
yet in the more northern parts they are very solitary, 
more than one being seldom seen, except ilining the rut- 
ting-season, or when the female is accompanied by her 
fawns. Uie sense of liearing is remarkably acute in 
this species, and it is descrilxjd as the shyest anil most 
wary of the deer-tribe. It is an inoTensive animal, un- 
less when irritated by a wound, wlten its great strength 
renders it formidable, or during rutting-tiine, when it 
will kill a (log or a wolf by a single blow of its fore-foot, 
it is much souglit after by the American Indians, botli 
on account of the flesh, which is palatable, and the 
hides, with which they in j>art manufacture their canoes, 
and several articles of dress. I’he grain of the flesh is 
coarse, and it is tougher than that of any other kind of 
venison. In its flavour it rather resembles heel', 'i'he 
nose is excellent, and so the tongue, altliough the iatltr 
is by no means so fat and delicate as that of the rein- 
deer. The male elk sometimes weighs f rom a thousand 
to twelve hundred pounds. 

The rein-deer (^Cervua tarandus') is widely distributed 
over the northern parts of botli the Old and New World. 
It has long been domesticated in Scandinavia, and is an 
animal of incalculable importance to the Laplander. W e 
are less acquainted witli tlie nature and attributes of the 
American species; but we shall here follow the prevail- 
ing; opinion, and consider it identical with that of the 
north of FiUrope and of Asia. 'Fhere appear to be two 
varieties of? rein-deer in the fur-countries. One of these 
is confined to the woody and more southern districts, the 
t>ther retires to the woods only during the winter season, 
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and passes the summer either in the liarren (Grounds or 
idong the shores of tile Arctic Sea. Ileanie’s description 
applies to the latter kind, while the accounts given by the 
earlier French wriUTs on C’anada relate to the former. 

'I'he rein-deer of the Barren (irounds is of small sta- 
tore, and so iigiit of weight that a man may carry a full- 
grown doe across his shoulder. The bucks are of larger 
liiineiisions, aiwl weigh, exclusive of the odal, from 90 
to i;i() pounds. The skin of the rein-deer is light, and 
l>eing closely (aivered with hair, it fonns a suitable anti 
highiy-prize<{ article oi' winter-ap]>arcl. The skins of 
the young deer make the best dresses, and they should he 
killed for that purjiose in the months of August or Sep- 
IoiiIkt, as alter the latter date the hair heeomes too long 
and hrittks 'Fhe jirime parts of eight or ten deer-skins 
make a (a)iiiplete suit of clothing for a grown person, 
which is so mi pervious to the cold, that with the atldition 
of a blanket of the same material, any one so clothed may 
bivouac on the sinvw with safety, ami even with com- 
fort, in the most intense cold of an Arctic winter’s night.”* 
Dr Kiehardson is of opinion that the flavour of the rein- 
deer Hesb is sujierior to that of the finest English mutton. 
However, the animal must he in prime condition, as its 
lean state is comparatively worse than that of other crea- 
l tires. Prmviinni is formed l)y pouring one-third part 
of melted fat over the fleslt of tJie rein-deer after it is dried 
and pounded. Of all the deer-tribe of America this spe- 
cies is the most easily approached, and immense numbers 
are slaughtered for the use of the Indian famihes. 

The other variety of rein-deer to which we have alluded 
above is called tlie woodland caribou. It is much larger 
than that of the Barren Ciroimds, has smaller horns, ami 
IS greatly inferior as an article of diet. The most re- 
markable jieculiarity in the habits of this animal is, that 
it travels to the southward in the ^)ring. It crosses the 
Nelson and the Severn Bivers in vast herds during tlie 
month of May, and s})en<ls the summer on the low marshy 
shores of .lames’ Bay, returning inland, and in a north- 
erly direction, in Septeniber.t 

• f auna Boreal i- A hum’ icaiia, vol. i. p. 242. 

*|* For the history of the ivapili ((\ sfronf/i/locrros), the blaek- 
t ailed deer ((/. macrniis^ Say), and the long-tailed deer ((\ Ivuru- 
ru'-f Douglas), we must refer to the writings of the various travel- 
ItM’s and systematic authors named in the course of these cliapters. 
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Passing over the prong-homed antelope (J. furcifcr. 
Smith), an inhabitant of the plains of the Missouri and Sas- 
katchawan, remarkable for its extreme swiftness, we shall 
devote a few pages to the natural history of the wild shcr/t 
and goat of the Rocky IVIountains, two of the most re- 
markable and important of the native (juadrupeds of Xortli 
America. See the annexed Plate. 

The Rocky Mountain sheep (Om,v montana^ Dcsin. and 
Rich.) inhabits the range from which it derives its name, 
from its northern termination, or at least from latitude 
to the fortieth degree of north latitude. It also 
dwells among many of the elevated and craggy ridges 
Avhich intersect the country lying to the westward, l)e- 
tween the principal range and the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean ; but it does not ap}>ear to have advanced beyond 
the eastern declivities of the Rocky Mountains, and it 
consecjuently does not occur in any of the hilly tracts 
nearer to Hudson's Bay. The favourite feeding-places 
of this species are grassy knolls, skirted by craggy rocks, 
to which they can retreat wdien pursued by dogs or wolves.” 
Its flesh, when in season, is stated by IVlr Drummond to 
be quite tlelicious, — as being far suj)crior to that of an\ 
of the deer-s})ecies, and even as exceeding in flavour the 
finest English mutton. This showy animal exceeds the 
Asiatic argali dn size, and is much larger than the largest 
varieties of the domestic breecls. The horns of the malt' 
are very large. The ears are of moderate size. The 
facial line is straight, ami the general form of the animal, 
being, as it were, intermediate betwixt that of tlie sheep 
and stag, is not devoid of elegance. The hair is like that 
of the rein-deer, short, fine, and flexible, in its autumn 
grow’th ; but as the winter advances, it becomes coarse , 
flry, and brittle, though stifl soft to tlic touch : it is ne- 
cessarily erect at this season, from its extreme closeness. 
The limbs are covered wdth shorter liairs. In regard to 
colours, the head, buttock, and posterior part of the ab- 
domen, are white ; the rest of the body, and the neck, 
are of a pale or dusky wood-brown. A deeper and more 
lustrous browm j)revails on tlie fore-part of the legs. The 
tail is dark-brown, and a narrow brown line, extemling 
from its base, divides the buttock, and unites with the 
brown coldur of the back. The colours reside in the ends 
of the hair, and as these are rubbed off during the pro- 
gress of wdnter, the tints become paler. 
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Tlic horns of the female are much smaller, and nearly 
erect, having but a slight curvature, and an inclination 
backwards and outwards.* 

The following are the dimensions of an old Hocky 
Mountain ram, killed on the south branch of the Mac- 
kenzie, and now in the Museum of the Zoological Society 
ol* London. 

Inch.- 


I.ongtli head and IxkIv, ... (i 0 

tli<* ion* slu>id<l<*r, ... 35 

I of tail, ...... 02 

l.t'nglli of liorn, ineasiiriMl along tlio cnrvatnre, 2 10 

(’ir('tiTtir(‘if‘no«' <*f Iku m at its base, . . II 

Distaiu •' from tip to ti|) of (he horns, . 2 3 


Tlu'se animals collect in Hocks consisting of from three to 
thirty, tiir young rams and the females Iterding together 
during tlx winter and spring, while the old rams form se- 
jnirate llu^ ! s, except during the month of December, which 
is their ruttiu/-season. “ The ewes bring forth in June 
or July, and tlieii retire with their lambs to the most in- 
accessible heights. Mr Drummond informs me, that in 
the retired parts of the mountains, where the hunters had 
seldom penetrated, he found no diHiciilty in approaching 
the Hocky Mountain sheep, which there exhibited the 
simj)lieity of character so remarkable in the domestic 
species ; l)ut that where they had been often fired at they 
were exceedingly wild, alarmed their companions on the 
}i})proaeh of danger by a hissing noise, and scaled the 
rocks with a speed and agility that baffled pursuit. lie 
lost several that he had inortaDy wxmnded, by their retir- 
ing to die amongst the .secludet^precij)ices.'’'f 

VVdien the first mission was established in (\aUfornia, 
nearly two centuries after the discovery of that country, 
I'atluTs Piccolo and de Salvatierra I’ound “ two sorts of 
drer tliat we know nothing of ; we call them sheep be- 
cause tliey somewhat resemble ours in make. Tlte first 
sort is as large as a calf of one or two years old ; its head 
is much like that of a stag, and its horns, which are very 
large, are like those of a ram ; its tail and hair are speckled, 
and shorter than a stag’s, hut its hoof is large, round, and 
cleft, as an ox’s. I have eaten of these beasts ; their flesh 
is very tender and delicious. The other sort of sheep, 

* 'fhe hkliiilnirgh College Museum contains a fine SiX'cimen of 
the female Hocky Mountain shee{>. 

•f h'auna lioreali-Ainericaiia, vol. i. p. 273. 
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some of which are white, and others black, differ less from 
ours. They are larger, and have a great deal more wool, 
which is very good, and easy to he spun and wrought.”* 
The animal first fnentioned in the above quotation is the 
Rocky Mountain sheep ; the other is the wild-goat of 
these same districts, of which we shall now exhibit a brief 
history.t 

The Rocky Mountain goat inhabits the highest and least 
accessible summits. The precise limits of its territorial 
range have probably not yet lieen ascertained ; but it aj)- 
pears to extendfrom the fortieth to the sixty-fourth or sixty- 
tifth degree of north latitude. It is seldom or never observ- 
ed at any distance from the mountains, and is said to i)e less 
numerous on the eastern than the western sides. It was 
not met with by Mr Drummond on the eastern declivities 
of the range, near the sources of the I'Ak River, where the 
sheep are numerous; but he learne<l from the Indians, 
that it frequents the steepest precipices, and is much more 
difficult to procure than the sheep. On the other hand. 
Major Long state's, from the information of a factor of 
the Hudson's Ray Company, that they are of easy access 
to the hunter. The flesh of this species is hard and dry, 
and somewhat unsavoury from its musky flavour. Re- 
neath its long hairy covering there is a coating of wool of 
tlie finest quality. “ If the Highland Society and the Hiul- 
son's Ray Company were to combine their resources of 
‘ ways and means,' the importation of this fine animal 
into the Alpine and insular districts of Scotland might ))e 
effected without much difficulty or .any great ex[)ense.”;J; 
The fine wool of this species grows principally on the 
back and buttock, and is intermixed with long coarse 
hair. 1 1 

~Fh\]. T7ans7NT;;^ :Ra, ’ 

I have elsewhffc tjb.^ervod, tliat ii) tlu‘ arcount of l>(*wis and 
Clarke’s travels, in tlie Quarterly Review (vol. xii. j)|». 1134, 3r»2), 
there are two passages, which, if not corrected, would lea<l to an 
inaccurate conclusion regarding the origin of domestic sheep. See 
Quarterly .Journal of Agriculture, No. ix. j). 374, Note. 

i Edinhurgh Review, No. lOh, p. 353. 

11 The synonymy of tins animal is somewhat confused. It is the 
W(M)l-liearing antelope. Antilope of Major Hamilton Smith ; 

— the mountain sheep (though distinct from the true Ovia /nonlaiia) 
of .Jamesdh and Ord; — the Mazama dorzata ef sericea of Rafi- 
nesque ; — the Rupicapra A rnericana of De Biainville ; — the 
lope Americana of Desmarest; — and the Capra Amcricatia of 
Richardson. 
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The bison, or American Imfi’alo {Bos Ampricanus), is 
spread over a great portion of the temperate regions of 
America, and a])[)ears to extend soutlivvards j)robabIy as 
far as the thirty-tiftb degree of north latitude. Its charac- 
teristic positions, however, are the great j)rairies to the 
westward of the Mississippi, Avhere, according to Dr 
Harlan, they sonu'tiines congregate in such vast troops, 
that 10, non indiMdnals are siip])osed to luive been seen 
at one time. Althongh they inhabited the C'arolinas at 
t)h‘ period of tlie earliest colonization, they have long 
since retired towards the plains of the Missouri. None 
have been se<‘n in Pennsylvania for a long time, nor in 
Kentucky siie'e about the year The influence ex- 

erted over ti e natural boundaric's of the brute creation 
is indet'd s'.ikingly illustrated b\ the geographical his- 
tory of this s]Ha‘irs. It a]»p(‘ars to have formerly existed 
throughout the ^’hole ext(‘nt of the Hnited Slates, with 
the ])ossib!'v' exetptiun of the t(Tritory to the east of Hud- 
son’s Kiver and I .ake (’hainplain, and of some narrow 
lines of coast along the Atlantic shores and the (»ulf of 
Alexico. During the early ])art of' the sixteenth century 
it was seen l)y Alvar Nunez near the Hay of St Hernard, 
which may be regarded as its southern boundary on the 
eastern side of the Hocky Mountain chain. It extends 
much farther* north aniong t))e central than tlie eastern 
territories ; for we find that a bison was killed by Claptain 
Franklin’s expedition on the Salt Kiver, in the sixtietfi ptu 
rallel ; wliile it has not been trac(‘d to any of those tracLs 
wdiich lie to the northward of Fakes Ontario, F.rie, cNc., 
and to the eastward of l.ake Sujwior. Mr Keating states 
tliat to the westward of l.ake A\Anij»eg the bison is found 
as far north as the sixty-second degree ;* and Dr Richard- 
son adduces the testimony ot tin' natives to show that they 
have taken possession of the flat limestone-district of .Slave 
Point, on the north side of Hreat Slave Fake, and have 
even wandered as far as the vicinity of Cireat Marten 
Fake, in latitude US' or (>F. The Kocky Mountain 
range a])pears to have formerly opjiosed a barrier to the 
westerly ])rogression of the sj)ecies ; but they are said 
to have discovered of late years a })assage across these 
mountains, near the sources of the .Saskatchawan, 'fhey 

• Arooiint of Major Fong's Expedition to tlie Source of St Peter's 
Ui ver, vol. ii. ch:i|). i. 
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are now known to occur both in California and New 
j\Iexico^ and their existence on the Columbia is also as- 
certained. 

The male bisons contend together with great fury dur- 
ing the rutting-season, and it is dangerous to venture near 
them at that period. In general, however, they are shy 
and w'ary, and there is more difficulty than danger in ap- 
proaching tliein ; hut when wountletl they will sometimes 
turn upon and pursue the hunter. “ While I resided at 
Carlton House/’ Dr lliehardson informs us, “ an accident 
of this kind occurred. Mr Finnan M ‘Donald, one of the 
Hudson’s 13ay Company’s clerks, was descending the Sas- 
katchawan in a boat ; and one evening, liaving pitched 
his tent for the night, he went out in tlie dusk to look for 
game. It had become nearly dark when he firetl at a 
bison-bull, which was galloping over a small eminence ; 
and as he was hastening forward to see if his shot had 
taken effect, the wounded beast made a rush at him. He 
had the presence of mind to seize the animal by the long 
hair on its forehead, as it struck him on the si(le with its 
horn ; and being a remarkably tall and ])owerf\il man, a 
struggle ensued, w'hich continued until his wrist was se- 
verely sprained, and bis arm was rendered })owerless ; he 
then fell, and after receiving two or three blows became 
senseless. Shortly afterwards he was found by his com- 
panions lying bathed in bloo<l, !)eing gored in several 
places ; and the bison w^as couched beside him, apparently 
waiting to renew tlie attack had he showed any signs of 
life. IMr IVFDonald recovered from the immediate effects 
of the injuries he recei^«^d, but died a few moritlis after- 
wards.”* 

The flesh of a well-conditioned bison is juicy, and of 
exceUent flavour. The tongue is a great delicacy, and 
may be so cured as to surpass the gusto of that j)art of an 
English cow. The humj), or wig as it is sometimes call- 
ed, has a line grain, and is almost as rich and tender as 
the tongue. In regard to the external characU‘rs of the 
bison, the male is remarkable for the enormous size of its 
head, the conical elevation between the shoulders, its small 
piercing eyes, short black horns, and on the fore (juarters 
the great profusion of shaggy hair. Its hind quarters ap- 
pear cofnparativcly weak, from the shortness of the woolly 


' Fauna Borcali->Americaiia, vol. i. {). 281. 
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hair by which they are covered. The male sometimes 
weighs above ‘^(U)() j)ounds; hut 12 or 14- cwt. is regarded 
as a good weight in tlie fur-couii tries. It measures eight 
feet and a half in length, and above six feet high at the 
fore quarter, 'fhe cow is smaller in the head anil shoul- 
ders than the hull. 

According to Uafinesque, the bison has been domesti- 
cated in Kentucky and the Ohio.* It is even reported 
by some authors to have bred with the tame cow of 
lAjro])ean origin ; and the cross breed is said to continue 
prolitic. 'I'liis statement, however, requires confirmation. 
“ Our inipiiries on the sjuit,” says i\lajor II. Smith, 
** never profluced a j)roof, or even an assertion from the 
well-inforuK'd, that they bad si'cn the hybrid ofis])ring.'" 
"J'his aniutal is unknown to the Esquimaux on the shores 
of tile Eoki'- Sc'u 

\Ve siiall co'-chnle our account of the quadrupeds of 
North America with tlie description of* the musk-ox (Ori- 
bos }}i(>svh(tt us ol l)e Hlainviile). \\\‘ stand indebted for 
our systematic knowledge of this curious animal to Pen- 
nant, who received a specimen of the skin from the tra- 
veller IIearne;t but it had been previously mentioned, 
after a vague fashion, by several of the early English 
voyagers, and M. deremie had imported a }>ortion of the 
wool to France, from which stockings more beautiful than 
those of silk were manufactured.^: A\'hen full grown, 
this animal is about the size of the small Highland cattle, 
d'he horns are remarkably broad at their bases, and cover 
the brow and crown of the heaij, touching each other for 
their entire breadth from before nack wards. The nose is 
blunt, and the head large and liroad. The general colour 
of the coat is brown, and lUi the back there is a saddle- 
like mark of a browuiish- w hite colour. The hair is very 
long, ddie horns of the cow are smaller than those of the 
male, and do not touch each other at their bases, and the 
hair on the throat and chest is shorter. 

The flesh of the musk-ox, in good condition, is well 
flavoured. It resembles that of the rein-deer, but is 
coarser grained, anil smells strongly of musk. The car- 

• I state tliis on tin’ inlormation t)f M. Vntoino Dosnumlins, not 
liaving had it in iny jiovver to {mtuso the W’ork of the writer above 
named. 

Arctic Zoology, vol. i. p. II. 

Voyage au Nord. Charlevoix, Ilistuire de . v 
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cass of this animal weighs, exclusive of the offal, al)out 
300 pounds. The wool is remarkably fine. This species 
inhabits a great extent of barren land to the northward of 
the sixtieth parallel, 'fhey visit Melville Island (north lat. 
75^) in the month of May, hut they do not, like the rein- 
deer, extend to Greenland and Spitzbergen. 

These are the principal cpiadrupeds of the northern 
regions of the New World.* 


• With a view to avoid rf‘]M‘tit m, wo liero omit tlu‘ history oi 
t)io sonK and rotamuis trih<*s, n t}i<»st* dopartmonhs horn 

pretty fully illustrated in a former )lume of (»ur set i(‘s. S<‘e No. I. 
of the Edinburgh (’ahint't Eihrary, ntitled “Narrati\(Mif Diseoveiy 
and x\d\eiiturc' in the Ihtlar Seas and Hegions/’ hy Sir John Leslie, 
Professor Jameson, and Hugh Mu ra\, Ks(|. 
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CIIAPTKJl VIT. 

The. Birds of the Northern Regions of America. 

Tarkov Biiz/.ird — (Tolden-oaj^lo — — Hawks — Owls — 

Butclu*r-l)iuls — Kinfi;-bir<l — Vdrtlu'rn Tvnmt — American Water- 
tmzel — l{<Ml-breasted 'i'lirtisli Blue-bird — Arctic Blue-bird — 

('edar bird, or American ('batterer — Sni)v\ -liiintiiiii;' — Painted 
Buntii^ - Pin(‘-j_rosbeak — cniu^-^TO''beak — Scarlet Tanag-er 
— C'uckoo-lMim — Ciow'^ -\V<todj)eck<*rs — Humming-birds — 
Swallows — B cIum! Kin^bsber — (A'ouse — Passe m^-er-pi^eon — 
Grallatores - \ atat < »res — ( i n 1 Is — Hock y M ountai n (iolden-eye 
— Bewick’s Sv^all 'rrmnpeter-s\\an — White Pelican — Great 
Northern Diver — Black-t bloated Diver — (iuillemots. 

Tin: (lifHcultics attending the c()m])letion of an oniitho- 
logical history were conijilained of by BnBbn, and the 
chief of tliese was stated by that illustrious observer as 
consi?5ting in the fact that naturalists tvere already ac- 
quainted with Hoo specU^s of the class ; and he farther 
exjiressed his opinion that there might actually exist 1500 
or even "2000 different kinds of birds. Now, as neiirly 
(jOOO species of the feathered race have been ascertained 
up to the present jieriod, and iniiny new species are in the 
course of being discovered and described during every 
successive year, our readers may form some opinion of 
the laborious toil attending the researches of these “ de- 
generate days," in which people of such inferior capacity 
to the French Pliny have to grapple with a subject so in- 
finitely more encumbered. No doubt the division of la- 
bour has been more attended to since the greater exten- 
sion of the held of exercise, and Buff bn’s brilliant genius 
was too often satished with vague generalities, unsup- 
portable in proj)ortion to the increase of that more defi- 
nite knowledge which has been rece*iitly acquired. With 
an intellect so excitable and full of thought, and a flow 
of language so powerful and persuasive, it was no marvel 
that such a naturalist should have (xutstripped for a season 
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all his competitors in the career of fame ; but the fable of 
the and the hare is not altogetlier inapplicable to the 
two classes of observers, of one of which Buffon was the 
head and front, — for there was not only an occasional 
pause in his onward prop^ress, but those wlio now follow 
his footsteps in the search of truth are too often ohlitted 
either to Retrograde or trace out a labyrinth with many 
windings. It is well, however, that such a master-spirit 
should in any way liave embraced the subject of natural 
history ; for it has too frecjuently hap])ened that men of 
very steril genius, of whose mental constitution enthusiasm 
formed no })ortion, have imagined themselves devoted to 
the study. Now, even the obscurity and mistiness of 
Biiffbn, though perhaps not always equal to other ]>eoj>lc’s 
sunshine, are yet composed of “ clouds of glory,” and 
hence the hold possessed by his writings, and by those of 
all belonging to the intellectual class of observers, to whom 
truth is as dear as it was to Aristotle, but to whom never- 
theless the common sights ol* earth 

do sometimes seoni 
ApparellM in cvlestial light, 

'liio glory and the lr<hshness of’ a dream.” 

The extension which we have given to the history of 
North American (juadrupeds in the preceding chapter, 
and wliich we bestowed in consetiuence of the greater im- 
portance usually attached to the mammiferous class, ren- 
ders necessary a more restricted selection in the other 
branches. A\"e regret this the less in relation to the fea- 
thered tribes, as an admirable history of American birds 
has been lately brought within reach of every class of 
readers."^ We shall, however, endeavour to exhibit a 
view of some of the more remarkable features of that de- 
partment. 

Among birds of prey, the eagle trilie naturally claim 
our first attention ; but as it seems to be the j)ractice of 
naturalists to give the vultures the precedence, we shall 
adliere to tlie usual course. 


* Ameriain Ornitliology, or tlit* Nutiiral History of the Birds of 
the United States. By Alexander Wilson and (’harles Lucian Bo- 
naparte edited by Hohert Jameson, Ksq., F.K.S.E. & L., &c., 
four volumes. Kdinburgh, llWl. In this edition (which forms 
volumes 78 — 81 of Constable’s Miscollany) the subjects are syste- 
matically arranged for the first time, and many interesting additions 
have been inserted by the distinguished editor. 
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The Turkey vulture, or Turkey buzzard^ as it is called 
in America {Catharfr^' aura), so common in the United 
States, occurs in tlie central districts of the fur-countries 
as far nortli as tlie lifty-foiirtli degree. It is partially 
migratory even in the middle states, and retires south- 
wards on the ap])roach of wdnter. During their summer 
migration, a certain niimher of individuals reach the banks 
nl the Saskatchawan, where they usually make their ap- 
pearance when tile month of June is far advanced, and 
after all the other summer-birds have arrived and settled 
in their leafy arbours. Though gregarious in the more 
southern p.irts of North America, where they roost to- 
getlier, and also both tiy and feed in flocks, seldom more 
than a ])ai! are seen in congiany towards their northern 
limits, 'i'hey feed on carrion, which they discover at a 
great dist.;, ct* l^y the sense of sight alone; for it appears 
by recent ohsei > ation that their sense of smell is extremely 
defective. J'hey usually breed on the stump of a decayed 
tree, and have been observed to return to the same spot 
for a series of successive years. 'IJiey are not only foul 
feeders, hut sometimes gorge themselves so immoderatedy 
as to he incapable for some time afterwards of taking 
wdng. Mr Ord has recorded that a man of Delaware, 
oiiserving a grou}) of 'I’urkey buzzards regaling thein- 
sedves upon the putrid carcass of a horse, and having a 
mind to capture one of them, he cautiously a]>proached 
the dock, and suddenly seized one of the fattest in his 
arms. The indignant vulture, however, immediately 
disgorged such a torrent of filth in his face, as to produce 
tlie effect of a {lovverful emetic',* and cured him for ever 
after of all desire to catch any more Turkey buzzards. 

The golden-eagle {Aquila chrijsa'to,s), of which the 
ring-tail {^F. fnlvus) is regarded as the young, breeds 
among the sub-alpine recesses of the Rocky IMountains. 
The tail-feathers are highly valued by many tribes of 
American Indians for adorning their calumets or pipes of 
peace. iJie solitary habits of these birds, and the usually 
inaccessible nature of the vast precipices where they hang 
their “ procreant cradles,*’ prevent our acquiring much 
knowledge of the distinctive habits of the species, and 
hence our difficulty in discriminating between the Ame- 
rican and European kinds. Wilson observed the ring- 
tail sailing along the Alpine declivities of the White 
Mountains of New Haimi)shire,, and over t>e 
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of Hudson's River, and the adult bird, in the plumage 
of the golden-eagle, has also l)cen observed in the United 
States. The vision of this bird is said to be so acuk* and 
long-sighted, that it can discover its prey from a height 
at which it is itself scarcely visible, notwithstanding the 
breadth of its wide-expanded wings. “ A story is cur- 
rent," says Dr Richardson, on tlie ])lains of the Sas- 
katchawan, of a half-breed Indian who was vaunting his 
prowess before a band of his countrymen, and wishing to 
impress them with a belief of his su])ernatural powers. 
In the midst of his harangue an eagle was observed sus- 
pended, as it were, in the air directly over his head, u]>on 
which, pointing aloft with his dagger, which glistened 
brightly in the sun, he called upon the royal bird to come 
down. To his own amazement, no less than to the con- 
sternation of the surrounding Indians, the eagle seemed 
to obey the charm, for instantly shooting down with the 
velocity of an arrow, it impalecl itself on the point of his 
weapon !”* 

A large and powerful sjiecies, more generally known in 
America, though not peculiar to tlie New World, is the 
bald-eagle (^Aquila leucorephula). It resides all the year 
ill the United States, but is a bird of jiassage in those more 
northern countries which lie between (ireat Slave Lake 
and Lake Superior. Fish form the favourite food of the 
bald-eagle, and there seems something more tyrannical in 
his mode of obtaining it than altogether accords with the 
equality of republican legislation. “ Elevated," says V^’iL 
son, “ on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree, that 
commands a wide view of the neighbouring shore and 
ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the 
various feathered tribes that jmrsue their busy avocations 
Iielow. The snow-white gulls, slowly winnowing the air ; 
the busy tringre, coursing along the sands ; trains of ducks, 
streaming over the surlace ; silent and watchful cranes. 


* Fauna Boreali-Anierirana, vol. ii., tin* Birds. By William 
Swainson, Esq., F.U.S., F.L.S., &c., and .John Richardson, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.L.S., Surgeon and Naturalist to the Exm^ditions. Lon- 
don, 1831. This skill'ul and heautifully-jllust rated work is one ot 
the most ^vahiahle volumes which has recently a j)|w?ared on the sul)- 
jcct of ornithologVi and, viewed in connexion with the preceding 
publications of Wilson, L. Bonatwirte, and Audubon, it goes fur 
to complete our knowleflge of tlie feathered tril>es ol' the nortlierii 
regions of the New Worki. 
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intent and wading ; clamorous crows, and all the winged 
multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid 
magazine of nature ; — higli over all these hovers one whose 
action instantly arrests all his attention. IJy his wide 
curvature of wing, and sudden susj)eTision in the air, he 
knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling over some de- 
vot(‘d victim of the deep. Ilis eye kiiKlles at the sight, 
and halaneing hijnself, with half-opened wings, on the 
branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid as an arrow, 
from heaven descends the object of his attention ; the 
roar of its wings, reaching the ear as it disapf)ears in the 
deep, makiiig the surges foam around ! At this moment 
the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour, and levelling 
his neck hu flight, he sees th.* tish-hawk once more 
emerge, struggling with his j)rey, and mounting in the 
air with sci nur> of exultation. 'Phese are the signal for 
our hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives 
chase, and soon gains on the tish-hawk ; each exerts his 
utmost to mount aho\e the other, displaying in these ren- 
contres the most sublime aerial evolutions. The unen- 
eumhc'red eagle rapidly ad vanees, and is just on the point 
of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, 
probably of despair and honest execration, the latter dro})S 
his fish ; the eagle, j>oising himself for a mouicnt, as if 
to take a more certain aim, descends like a wliirlwind, 
snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and hears 
his ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods.”* 

Of the smaller tribes of the Falconiihv which inhabit 
tile fur-countries, we shall satisfy ourselves by a simple 
enumeration of the nanies,t aiuT proceed to the nocturnal 
birds of ])rey. 

• Aincrican Ornithology, v«»l. i- j). VV\‘ cpioto Professor 

Jam<*son\s edition tlirongiioiit this \ohinie. 

-j- 'i'he (MMegrin<»-f’ah «ni (/•'./>/ rr// ///?/>), the jerfalcon (/’. 7.?- 
lanthcus)^ tin* American sparrow-liaw k { /\ .\parrrriu.‘^)^ the ju- 
geon hawk (/’. the merlin (F. irsd/o/t) the gos- 

hawk ( /•’. fiiihitnlxirius)^ the slate-cohmred hawk (/’. Frn us///ra~ 
‘fiirus), tin* comnnni ))uzzard (/’. hnUo% tlie red-tailed or American 
buzzard [F. hoicoh.s)^ the rongh-legged I'alcon ( /•’. lapitpus), the 
American ring-tail (/■’. riptm us /). 'J'he preceding, with three 
species of eagle, raise the aniomit of northern aeeipitrine diurnal 
birds to fourteen. C. Bonaparte enumerates seventeen sjiecies 
in his “• Synopsis,” and lias described an eigliteeiitb in bis Supple- 
luent to Wilson under the name of Fn/xo I \ntprn. Mr AuduDon 
has likewise dedicated a new si;)ocies fKi’* 
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Of the Stngidcp or owls, ]\Ir Swainson has observTcl, 
ft They present an assemblage of birds as united among 
themselves as they are distinct from all others. 'I'here 
is, we believe, no one species yet discovered which even 
a common observer would not immediately j)ronoinice to 
be an owl, or would be in danger of confounding with a 
hawk or goatsucker, the only two grou]>s to which the 
Strigi<hp are related in immediate affinity. Vet, although 
tliis relationshi}) is too obvious tt) be doubted, it must l)e 
confessed that a considerable hiuttis intervenes betwt‘en 
both. Whether these will be lessened by future discove- 
ries, or whether owls, like the parrots, are in some degrt*e 
an isolated group, whose aberrant forms no longer exist, 
are points which may always remain in obscurity.’' 

The largest of the North American s})ecies is the great 
cinereous owl [Strix cincrm). It inhabits a vast extent 
of woody territory from Hudson’s hay to the Pacific. It 
is common along the shores of (Irc'at Bear Lake, and 
of course in these and other higher latitudes must of ne- 
cessity pursue its prey by daylight, the mantle of night 
l^eing there a thing unknown during the summer-season. 
However, it hunts chiefly when the sun is low, and when 
tlie shadows of the great woods ar(‘ det‘]) and lengthened ; 
for it is then that the American hares and many murine 
animals which form its favourite food are themselves 
abroad. On the ‘2:}d of iMay, Dr Kicliardson discovered 
a nest of the cinereous owl, made of sticks and lined with 
feathers, on the top of a lofty balsam poplar-tree. It con- 
tained three young, covered over with a whitish down. 
He could only get the ne^t l)y felling the tree, wliich was 
a remarkably thick one ; and w hilst the o]>eration was go- 
ing on, the about to, be bereaved parents flew in anxious 
and repeated circles above and around the objects of tlieir 
long solicitude, keejung, however, so high in the air as to 
be l)€yond gunshot. I’he young were ke])t alive for a pe- 
rio<l of tw^o months, after which they effected their eseajH?. 

Slanfeii-) to tlio noble president of the Linrneatt Society’. Four of 
Bonaparte’s list, viz. F. plnuihriis^ mr/aiittpfrrns, J'. furcfitui<y 
and /'. Fruiisylvaninis, B., seem to occur only in the soutliern 
parts of' the United States, and tlierefi)re do n(»t fall williiii our 
limits ; but three others, the Stanley-liawk above named, along 
with Uutc.n Sancti-rJohainiis and J{, hynualis, are supposed to be 
northern birds. The Arctic range of Mr Audubon’s species iw 
probably still unknown. 
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This species measures about two feet in length from bill 
to tail. 

The V'^irginian horned-owl {Strir Virijhiiana') is ano- 
ther large species peculiar to America, l)ut very widely 
diffused over the New World. It was killed by Mr Drum- 
mond among the Rocky Alountains. It is known to in- 
habit the table-lands of Mexico, and even the species from 
the Straits of Magellan (Plrmchr.s luilfirnhires, .5S.S) ap- 
pears to he identical. In the United States it is ex- 
tieinely common, and inhabits the fur-countries wdierever 
tlie timber is of large size. Its loud nocturnal cries, is- 
suing from the gloomiest recesses of the forest, are said 
to bear a r» c-mhlance to a hollow and sepulchral human 
voice, and have thus been the frecpient source of alarm to 
the benigliied traveller. A party of Scottisli Highland- 
ers, ill tiu M'l vice of the Hudson’s Ray Comjiany, hap- 
pened in a wii er Journey to encam[> after nightfall in a 
den.se clump of trees, the dark tops of wliich, and their 
lofty steins, gave a solemnity to the scene, strongly excit- 
able of su[)erstitious feelings. 'I'he solemn effect was 
heightened fiy the disco\ery of a tomb, which, with a na- 
tural taste not unfrecjuently exhibited by the Indians, w'as 
placed in the centre of this secluded .spot, d'he travellers 
liad finished tlieir evening repast, and were trimming 
their tire lor tlie night, when for the first time the slow 
and dismal tones of the horned-owl fell on their ear. They 
at once concluded that a voice so mysterious and unearthly 
must be the moaning sjurit of the departed, whose hal- 
lowed fane they had disturbed by inadvertently making a 
fire of the timber of his tomb, ^’hey consequently passed 
a long night of sleepless fear, and gladly quitted the ill- 
omened sjiot witli the earliest dawn.* 

In our notices of these and other well-known species^ 
we consider it unnecessary to enter into any minute de- 
scriptive details of jdiiinage, ])referring rather to illus- 
trate their history, distribution, and general modes of 
life, as more likely to interest the majority of readers. In 
tile case, however, of any new or remarkable discovery, 
we may occasionally deviate from this rule, and, as an ex- 
ception to our usual practice, we may here take an elegant 
sjiecies recently described for the first time under the 
name of the Arctic or white horned-owl Arctica), 

• Fauna Boreali-Americaua, vol. U. i[). 83. 
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This fine owl is exceedingly rare, only a single specimen 
having l)een seen by the overland expeditions. It mea- 
sures about two feet in length. Its general colour is 
white, tinged here and there with brown upon the dorsal 
aspect, and marked with crowded transverse blackish- 
brown bars and lines. The ground-colour of the under 
jTOrtion of the plumage is of a brilliant wlute, banded on 
the throat and flanks. The facial disk is imperfect, the 
ear-feathers are am})le, the tail rourde<l, the bill short and 
strong. This bird \vas killed at t’arlton House in the 
month of ^lay. 

We now enter u]ion a short consideration of the /;/.sr.v- 
sorial or perching-birds, as they are called by the modem 
systematists. The order includes the Picfv and /V/.v.sr/‘CA* 
of the Liniuean arrangement. \Vv commence with the 
butcher-birds, genus Ldnitts, 

The American gray-shrike {Lanins v.ivuhitarides of 
Swainson), a newly-ascertained species, bears a great re- 
semblance to the ash-coloured shrike of Kurope. It does 
not advance farther to the northward than the fifty-fourth 
degree, and seems to attain to that latitinle only hi the 
meridian of the warm and sandy jilains of the Saskatcha- 
w^an, which are said to enjoy an earlier sjiring and longer 
summer tlian the densely-wooded countries betwc'en them 
and Hudson’s Bay. It builds ainong willow-bushes, feeds 
on grashoppers, and lays six eggs of a pale yellowish-gray, 
irregularly spotU*d with green ainl gray. 

Allied to tile shrikes in many particulars are the tyrant 
fly-catcbers. 'I’he king-^)ird {J prana ns iat rapid ns) is 
one of the most remarkable for the IkiUIucss ami reckless 
daring wdiich he dis]>lays in his attacks on the largest of 
tile feathered race. During the earlier months ot sum- 
mer, his life is one continued scene of broil and battle. 
According to Wilson, hawks and crows, the bald-eagle, 
and the great black-eagle, all ecjually dread an encounter 
with this dauntless creature, wdio, as soon as he })erceives 
a bird of prey, however jniwerful, in his neighbourhood, 
darts into the air, and, quickly ascending above his sup- 
posed enemy, pounces with violence upon his back, and 
contimies his attack till his own domains have been de- 
parted from. He is likewise obnoxious to the human 
race, on account of his love of bees ; for he will take post 
on a fence or garden-tree in the vicinity of the hives, and 
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raake continual sallies on the industrious insects as they 
pass to or from their never-ending labours. Thp Ameri- 
can ornitholoi^ist has triven a poetical version of the life 
of this lively species, of whicli the following; is the com- 
mencement : — 

Far in tlu‘ souHi wlioro \ust Mara^noti flows, 

And lx»iin<llos‘> foK'sts iiiikiiouii wilds oiu lo.st* ; • 

\’iia -laugh'd slum's and snfloratiii|j: woods, 

I’an ird np with In'ut, or drown'd with poiii iii”- floods ; 

\V|i(‘ro oai li c' trrmo alloinat«‘l\ pnnails, 

And nalnro sad tluMi ia\ai;os lu'wails; 

I .o ! it!, Ir in air ahoxo tliosr tiackloss wastns, 

\N illi s|iiiii^’s K'Inrn fin* kin^-hiid hitlior liastos; 

('otisls 'hr fainiMl i^nll,* and, fiom his lud^ht, evplori's 
Its til ls and si roams, its Ion ' in lcnti'd shores, 

Its iil.'i.'s inuiUMis(‘, wait* <*|)t‘iun:^- on tho da\. 

Its Kti I S and isl<'s, whoro foathoiM indhons play; 

All (fiui/t not liiin : till, ;4a/in^' I’lom on hiij^h, 

('OM :mhi.\ - ji'wioiis wide liohiw him lir ; 

^j'licrc Olid ','.s wand’rinj^s and his \Msh to roam, 

'J'hcH* In* Ills nallM* woods, liis ti(‘lds, his fianr' ; 

Down, circlm^-. In* di'scnnds, f’lom a/.iiri* lu*i^hts, 

And on a f'nll-hiown sassahas .di^hts. 

Fatiirin'd and sih'iit, f'oi a whih* In* \inws 
His old f loijm'iiti'tl haunts, and shados ri'clnsn; 

Si*t‘s }>ioth(*is, < omi ados, ovtM \ honi anivo, — 
ll(*ars, humming mnnd, tin* touanls of' tlio liivi'. 
l.o\<* fii<*s his lM<*;ist ; ho w«ios, and soon is hlest, 

And in tlic* hloomini;' orolnird builds his uost.” — 

And so on. The kini^-hird mij^rates in summer at least 
as far north as the fifty-si'venth [larallel. It reaches Carl- 
ton House ill the month oi‘ Alay, and retires southwards 
in Se})teinher. It feeds on iiisTcts and wild berries. 

A new species of this Lremis lias bei*n lately described 
under the title ol‘ northern tyrant JtoreaUff, 

Swainson). It was sliot on the hanks of the Saskatcha- 
wan, but nothing is known of its habits. It is consider- 
ably smaller than the jireeedinii;, and may at once be divS- 
tinp;uished from it by its forked tail, not ti{)])ed with white. 

Amonp; the or thrushes we may here mention 

the rci)resintative of our water-ouzel, the American dip- 
per AnN‘rir(nm,s). Alfliough ascertained by Mr 

W. llulloek to be an inliabitant of Alexico, and obtained 
by Mr Drummond on tlie eastern declivity of the Kooky 
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JVIountains, near the sources of the Athabasca River, it 
does not yet appear to have been detected in the in- 
termediate repons of the Ignited States. According to 
Bonaparte, this species measures eiglit inches and a half. 
It is conse(piently longer than tlie European dij)})cr or 
water-crow. The general j)lumage is dark-grayish slate- 
colour. The legs and feet are flesh-colour. M'e as yet 
know nothing of the habits of the American species, hut 
its European congener dwells single or in jiairs hy the 
side of clear and swift-running streams. If walks under 
water in search of prey, wading in from the shore, and 
remaining for some time submerged.* 

The bird called r(tbhi in America is the retl-hreasted 
thrush of Pennant {Tiirthts juiyratoi'ins). It is one of 
their best known and earliest soiigsters. While the 
fields are yet daj)pled with snow, they are seen in Hocks, 
and some few lively aspirants will even then mount to 
the top of a post, and make attem[)ts at song. As the 
season advances their notes are universally heard, and as 
universally beloved, and are regarded as tlu* ‘‘ prelusive 
symphony" to the great concert whicli is about to hurst 
ere long from numerous bills, from every thicket, wood, 
and field. Although regarded with much of the same 
feeling as that which we ourselves entertain towards our 
own household bird, the red-breast, they are, TU'vertheless, 
brought to market in great numbers, ajid A\'iison mentions 
tliat in the month of January 1H07, two young men shot 
30 dozen in a single excursion. This species inhabits the 
whole of North America from Hudson's Ray to Nootka 
Sound, and as far .south a.C (ieorgia, though tliey are said 
rarely to breed on this .side the mountains farther south 
than Virginia. “ Within the Arctic C'ircle,” Dr Richard- 
son has beautifully observed, the woods arc silent in the 
bright light of noonday ; but towards midnight, when 
the sun travels near the liorizon, and the sliades of the 
forest are lengthened, the concert commences, and con- 

* Wliile engaged in the einreetion of the^^e ^sheets for the 
press we have been favouied by Sir William .lurdine with a copy 
of Ills yet unpublished edition of Wilson’s American Ornithology. 
Many vahiable notes have been apiKMided by the editor to illustrate 
tile geueraj^ distribution of those groups, of which there are Ameri- 
can reprc'sentative.s. The supj>lenientary volumes by C. Jj. Rona- 
parte are included ; and most of the new Hj)ecies discovered or de- 
scribed by Messrs Swains(Ui, Kicliard.son, and Audubon, are like- 
wise inserted or referred to. 
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tinues till six or seven in the morning. Even in those 
remote regions the mistake of those naturalists who have 
asserted that the feathered tribes of America are void of 
harmony might Ik; fully disproved. Indeed the transition 
is so sudden from the j)erfect re})ose, tlie deathlike silence 
of an Arctic winter, to the animated bustle of summer; 
die trees spread their foliage with sucli magical rapidity, 
and every succeeding morning ojicns with such agreeable 
acc(‘ssions of feathered songsters to swell the chorus — -their 
plumage as gay and unimpaired as when they enlivened 
die deep green ibrests of trojiical climes — that tlie return 
of a nortlic! 11 sjiring excites in the mind a deep feeling 
of the lieauhcs of the season, a sense of the bounty and 
])rovideiiet‘ ( f the Supreme 11 *ing, wliich is cheajily pur- 
chased ihe tedium of nine months of winter. The 
most veid.j 't Lr.vns and cultivated glades of Europe, the 
most beautiful ,)roductions of art, fail in ])roducing that 
exhilaration and joyous buoyancy of mind which we have 
experienced in treading the wilds of Arctic America, when 
tlieir snowy covering lias been just rejilacetl by an infant 
but vigorous vegetation. It is impossibli* for the traveller 
to refrain, at such moments, from joining liis as[)irations 
to the song which every creature around is ])Ouring forth 
to the Cheat Creator.'’ 'fliis is finely said, and loses none 
of its force as jiroceeding from the pen of one not given 
to affect a sickly sentimentalism, but who has ever had to 
do more with the practice than the jioetry of life and nature. 
In a similar strain so also wrote the ilivine Milton, — but 
to whom the freshness of spring, the* assured mantle of 
the glorious summer, and die vjMiied splendour of the far- 
spreading autumnal forests, were then only as visions of 
the past — 

“ So thick a drop sorent' 

Had ([ueiicli’d Ids orbs, or dim suffusion veil’d.” 

Of many beautiful and interesting species of the family of 
the Sf/li'i(id<r which enliven die countries of our present 
inquiry, we sliall confine our observations to the blue-birds. 

idle cominion blue-bird (^Saxicoia Bon., Ert/thaca 

WiUonii, Swain.) has the whole of the upper plumage of 
a fine blue, while the throat, neck, Iireast, and flanks, are 
hri gilt orange-brown, d’he general cliaractcr and movements 
of tliis bird resemble those of the European redbreast, and 
he is himself as familiarly known in summer to 
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dren of America, as the robin is to ourijelves in the winter 
season, Wilson informs us that the society of the blue- 
bird is much courted by the inhabitants of the country, 
and that few farmers neglect to provide for him a snug 
little summer-house» ready fitted and rent-iVee. He is 
migratory over the northern districts, hut a few remain 
tliroughout the winter in some parts of the United States. 

A newly-tliscovered sj)ecies, nearly allied to the j)re- 
ceding, is named hy Mr Swainson the Arctii* hlne-hird 
{Eri^fharn An'tini). Its colour is a fint' ultramariTie 
blue ahoAC, beneatli greenish-hlue, and whitish on the 
lower part of the alxlomen and under tail .ct)verts. The 
only 'specimen procured hy tiu* o\erland expedition was 
sliot at Fort Franklin in .Inly It is merely a sum- 

mer visiter of the fur-countries, ami no knowledge of its 
haunts or habits has been yet obtained. 

To illustrate the Am; Wh/uMve shall merely mention the 
American cedar-bird, or chatterer of Uarolina, as it was 
called hy Edw'ards Atuvrinuta). This bird 

was regarded by the naturalists of last century as a mere 
variety of the Kuro])ean or Bohemian chatterer. It is 
ho'wever a distinct species, of smaller si/c, and has no 
white upon tlie wings; the chin has less black, and the 
bill is shorter and somewhat broader. The Furopean 
bird has also been detected in North America by Mr 
Drummond and Dr Richardson. 

The w'cll-known snow-hunting {L'nilfcriza tiird/ia) 
is common to the New' and Old W’orld. Near tin* large 
grave,” says ('aptain Lyon, “ was a third pile of stones 
covering the body of a child which was coiled up in the 
same manner. A snow-hunting had found its way through 
tlie loose stones which composed this little toitd), and its 
now forsaken, neatly built nest, was found })laced on the 
neck of the child. As the snow-hunting has all the do- 
mestic virtues of our Englisli redbreast, it has ahvays 
been considered hy us as tlie robin of these dreary w ilds, 
and its lively chirp and fearless confidence have rendereil 
it respected by the most hungry sportsman. • J could not 
on this occasion view its little nest placed on the breast of 
infancy, without wishing that I possessed the power of 
poeticllly expressing the feelings it excited.”* The bold 
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navir^ator may rest assiireH tliat liis simple recital of this 
circumstance is much more effective and jnctorialihdin if he 
had had recourse to a rliymin*^: dictionary. The Lapland 
bunting (/?. LdfifKnnrn) is also found in the northern 
regions of both continents ; and a beautiful species, nearly 
allied to it, the ]):iinted bunting i^rirrlrophancs pictn of 
Swainson), was lately discovered on tlie banks of the 
Saskatebawan. f or the history and description of these, 
vis well as of many lieautiful larks and finches, we must 
refer the reader to the works already mentioned. 

'rhe pine-grosbeak {Pprrltii/rf nnn'/mtor) is the 
uu'gest of t!u* bulitiiich tribe. It measures above eleven 
inches in ftsigth. Of tlie grosbeaks, properly so called 
(genus (’oirtit/irdifsh’-s), the gayest and most remarkable 
is tudlcd u c e^ cning-grosbta'-. ( ('. xu’sjicrthia, lion.). It 
is a common iidiahitant of tb(‘ majile-groves which adorn 
the jikaiu' lA ilk* vSaskatchawan, and is known to the 
natives by thi name of , which. 

I)t‘ing interjna led, signitit*N sugar-bird. According to Mr 
.Swainsoifs views, this is the only genuine sjiecics of the 
genus hitherto discos ered in America. We owe it to the 
observance of .Mr ('ooper.'" 

'rile scarlet taiiager ( Tiuuuirn r ultra) is one oi' the most 
brilliantof those southern species wliicluluriiigtbe summer 
migration shed their lustre o\er more northern lands. 'J'he 
whole ])lum.ig(', with the e\ception of tlie Avings and tail, 
is of the most vivid carmine-red. 'J’he Aving-co verts, 
posterior secondaries, and middle tail-feathers are black, 
and form a rich contrast to the other ])orlious of the 
pluniage. After ilk* autumnal Tnoult, the male becomes 
dappled Avitli greenish-yellow. 'Tlie plumage of the fe- 
male is green above and yellow bcloAv ; her Aviiigs and 
tail are browmisli-lilack, edged Avith green, 'riioiigh this 
species sometimes builds in orchariLs, and Ausits the 
ciierry-trees for the sake of their fruit, it docs not fre- 
quently approacli the liabitatioiis of man, hut prefers the 
solitude of tlie umbrageous Avoods. In adilitioii to fruits 
its food consists of large Avinged insects, such as Avasps, 
liornets, and humble bees. The scarlet tanager is as yet un- 
knoAvn beyond the forty-ninth parallel, and so comes just 
within the southern limits of the fur-countries. The fol- 

Aiui. i.Af., New York; ve!. i. p. 2lMk 
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lowing interesting narrative is given by Alexander Wil- 
son : — Passing through an orchard one morning, 1 
caught one of these young birds, that had but lately left 
the nest. I carried it with me about half a mile, to show 
it to my friend Mr William Bartram ; and having pro- 
cured a cage, liung it up on one of the large ])ine-trees in 
the botanic garden, within a few feet of the nest of an 
orchard-oriole, which also contained young, hopeful that 
the charity or tenderness of the orioles would induce them 
to supply the cravings of the stranger. But charity with 
them, as with too many of the human race, began and 
endetl at liome. ^Phe poor orphan was altogether ne- 
glected, notwithstanding its plaintive cries ; and as it re- 
fused to be fed by me, I was about to return it back to 
the place where 1 found it, when, towards the afternoon, 
a scarlet tanagcr, no doubt its own parent, was seen But- 
tering round the cage endeavouring to get in. Finding 
this impracticable, he Bew' oB' and soon returned with 
fowl in his bill, and continued to feed it till after sunset, 
taking up his lodgings in the higher branches of the same 
tree. In the morning, almost as soon as day broke, he 
was again seen most actively engaged in the same aBec- 
tionate manner ; anfl, notwithstanding the insolence of tlu' 
orioles, continued his l)encvoIent offices tlie whole day, 
roosting at night as before. On the third or fourth day 
he ajipeared extremely solicitous for the liberation of his 
charge, using every expression of distressful anxiety, and 
every call and invitation that nature liad put in liis power 
for him to come out. This was too much for the feel- 
ings of my venerable fnend ; he procured a ladder, and, 
mounting to the spot where the bird was siisj)ended, 
opened the cage, took out the prisoner, and restored him 
to liberty and to his parent, who, with notes of great ex- 
ultation, accompanied his Bight to the woods. The hap- 
piness of my good friend was scarcely less comj)lete, and 
.showed itself in his benevolent countenance ; and I couhl 
not refrain saying to myself — if such sweet sensations 
can be derived from a simple circumstance of this kind, 
how exquisite, how unspeakably rapturous, must the tie- 
light of those individuals have been, who have rescuetl 
tlieiV fellow-beings from death, chains, and im})risonment, 
and restored them to the arms of their friends and rela- 
tions ! Surely in such godlike actions virtue is its own 
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most abundant reward !”* Nevertheless, as practical orni- 
tholopjy call by no means flourish without powder and 
shot, Wilson continued to knock down as many birds as 
he recjiiired, — and they were many, — for tlie space of se- 
veral succeeding years. Alas ! that the latter were so few. 

More allied to the starling tribe is a bird remarkable 
for the singularity of its habits, called the cowpen or 
euckoo-bimting {Emheriza pecoris of Wilson), classed 
by ^Ir Swainson in the genus Molotl^rus. It visits the 
fur-countries in May, and, after ranging as far north as 
the sixtie?'n parallel, it dejiarts in September, and collecting 
in large flc'cks during the ensuing month in Pennsylvania, 
it Anally utires to winter-fpiarters in Mexico and the 
most M»iiihern parts of the Tnited States. It feeds on 
grain, gr iss, ;md worms, and is frequently seen perched 
familiarlv on die backs of cattle. But the most remark- 
able trait ill the character of this species is its pracAce 
(like that of ( iir own cuckoo) of laying its eggs in the 
nests of other birds, and abandoning its future oftspring 
to the care of strangers. 'I'he yellow-throat and red-eyed 
fiy-catcher are most frecjuently selected to perform tlu* 
office of foster-jiarents. 

Passing over the rice-bird, the Baltimore oriole, the 
[uirple grakle, and others of the Stnrni(ia\ we shaft here 
briefly notice the family of Trows. Tlie raven (CorewA- 
rorax), which occurs in all the four quarters of the glolie, 
is abundant in the fur-countrie^ and the carrion-crow {C. 
i^oronc) also occurs there, buT apjiears to be of a less 
hardy nature, as it is seen in the interior in summer only, 
and does not seem to a})}»roach within 500 or (>00 miles 
of Hudson’s Bay. The magpie (T. pica) is as common 
in the prairie lands of America as it is in Europe. Seve- 
ral beautiful jays likewise occur in North America. 

We come next to the woodpeckers, which are numerous 
and widely spread over the American continent, as might 
be expected in connexion with the vast forests with which 
so much of the country is still encumbered. The ivory- 
billed woodpecker {Ficus principalih) is undoubtedly the 
most magniAcent of the genus. While many of the 
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smaller kinds seek their prey in the orchard or shrubbery, 
among rails, fences, or j>rostrate logs, the present species 
inhabit the most towering trees of the forest, “ seeming 
particularly attached to those prodigious cyjiress swainjis, 
whose crowdetl giant sons stretch their bare and blasted, 
or moss-hung arms, miilway to the skies. In these al- 
most inaccessible recesses, amid ruinous jiiles of iinpcml- 
ing timber, his trumpet-like notes and loud strokes re- 
sound tlirough the solitary savage wilds, of whicli he 
seems the sole lord and master.” 'I'lie fooil of this species, 
Mr Audubon informs us, consists chiedy of beetles, larva*, 
and large grubs. No sooner, liowever, are the grapes of 
the forest rijiened, than they are eaten by the ivory-billed 
woodpecker with great avidity. “ 1 ha\eseen this bird.’ 
says the last-nametl excellent observer, “ hang by its claws 
to the vines, in the position so often assumed by a tit- 
mouse, and, reaching downwards, helji itself to a bunch 
of grapes with much ap]>arent ])leasure.’ Although we 
have intioduced a notice of this tine s])ecies, we are not 
aware that it oxtemls so far to the north as the countries 
with which we are at present engaged. It is, however, 
Weil known in many of the United States. A mnch more 
northern speeies is the tliree-toed woodpeeker (/^ triitm - 
ol* Swainson), which exists in all tlu‘ forests oi 
spruee-fir that lie between Lake Sujierior and the Arctic 
Sea. It is the most common of the species that (iccur to 
the north of CUvat Slave Lake. 

The varieties of the feathered race are inexhaustible. 
Each tribe anil I'amily contains many I'umiliar and well- 
remembered speeies, on the history of which we could 
dilate with pleasure; hut we must of necessity leave 
even the names of inany unrecorded. Two 1‘rail and 
fairy ])eine:s, however, seemingly of too delicate a fahrie 
to withstand the nideness of tlie northern blasts, now 
solicit our regard, and as tlicy have down far to obtain it, 
we must here insert a eoinpendious history of the North 
American bumming-birds. iNIean while let us borrow the 
words of tile enthusiastic Audubon, They a])ply to the 
ruby-throated species ( 7Voc/u7u.y Linn ). “ No 

soondf has the returning sun again introduced the vtTual 
season, and caused millions of plants to exjiand their leaves 
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and blossoms to bis f^enial beams, than tbe little bum- 
minti^-binl is seen advancing on fairy winp;s, carefully 
visiting every opening dower-eup, and, like a curious 
florist, removing from eacli tbe injurious insects that 
otberwise woidd ere long cause tbeir beauteous pet<ds to 
droop aiul decay. Poised in tbe air, it is observed peep- 
ing cautiously and with s])arkling eye into tbeir inner- 
most recesses, whilst tbe elbereal motions of its j)inions, 
so ra])id and so light, a])}»ear to fan and cool tbe flower 
without injuring its fragile texture, and ])roduce a de- 
lightful niuriiiuring sound, well adapted for lulling the 
insects lo repose. Then is tbe moment for tbe liummiiig- 
bird to seeure them. Its long delicate bill enters tbe cup 
of tin f )wer, and tbe protruded double-tubed tongue, 
delicately sensible, atid imbued with a glutinous saliva, 
touches each insect in sueeessioti, and draws it from its 
Jurking-placa to be instantly swallowed. All this is done 
in a momt ait aii<l the bird, as it leaves the flower, sips so 
small a ])ortio,i ot’ its liipdd Itoney, that tlie theft, we may 
sup])()se, is looked nj)on with a grateful feeling by tbe 
flower, wbieb is tints kindly relieved from tbe attaeks of 
her destroyers. 

“ Tile prairies, tbe oreiiards, and gardens, nay, the 
deepest shades of the forest, are all visited in tbeir turn, 
and every where tbe little bird meets with pleasure and 
with food. Its gorgeous throat in beauty and brilliancy 
baffles all com))etition. Now it glows with a fiery hue, 
and again it is changed to tbe deepest velvety black. The 
up])cr parts of its delicate body are of resplendent chang- 
ing green, ami it throws itself tlirough tbe air with a 
swiftness and vivacity banlly conceivable. It moves from 
one dower to another like a gleam of light, ujiwanls, down- 
wards, to tbe right, and to tbe left. In this manner it 
searches tbe extreme northern portions of our country, 
following with great precaution tbe advances of tbe sea- 
son, and retreats with eijual care at tbe approach of au- 
tumn.”* 

Tile nest of this species is formed with a delicacy pro- 
portioned to its tiny inmates. Tbe external parts consist 
of a light-gray lichen found on tbe branches of trees or on 
decayed fence-rails, and so trimly arranged around tlie 
nest, as well as at some distance from tbe spot to which 
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it is attached, as to appear like a ])ortioii of the stt'ni. 
These little pieces of lichen are glued together, as some 
say, with the saliva of the bird. The next layer consists 
of a cottony substance, and the innermost of silky fibres 
obtained from various plants, but all extremely soft and 
delicate. In this sweet receptacle the female de[>osites a 
single })air of eggs, pure white, and of an almost oval form. 

A X'^irginian gentleman kept two of these creatures in a 
cage for several months. He supplied them with a inixtim* 
of honey and water. On this they appeared to feed ; hut as 
the sweet and viscous liquid brought many small flies about 
the cage, the humming-birds were seen to sna]) at an<l 
sw'allo^v the insects with great eagerness. Mr C. W. Peale 
also succee<led in rearing two young ones from the nest. 
They used to fly about the room, and would frequently 
|ierch on ]\Irs Peale’s shoulder. Wilson himself took a 
nest in the summer of 1S()3, the inhabitants of which 
were just about to fly ; indeed one of them flew out by 
tile window that same evening, and, striking against a 
wall, was killed. The other refused food, and was scarce- 
ly alive next morning. A lady, however, undertook to 
nurse it, and dissolving a little sugar in her mouth, slu* 
tiirust in the bird’s bill, w hich immediately sucked with 
great avidity. It was kept for three months, and daily 
supplied w’itli loaf-sugar dissolved in w^ater. F resh flowers 
were also scattered every morning around its food ; and in 
tills way it ajipeared gay, active, and full of sjiirits, and 
hovered from flower to flower as if in its natund state. It 
never failed to express, lioth by a peculiar motion and a 
chirping voice, the greatest pleasure when its supply of 
dowsers w^as introduced into the cage. It liccanie the ad- 
miration of all beholders, and sanguine ho[>es were enter- 
tained that it might have Ixien preserved throughout the 
winter ; but unfortunately it one day got at large, and dy- 
ing about the room in a more excited manner than usu^, 
it injured itself in such a w^ay as to die soon after.* The 
species to wdiich these observations apjily ranges during 
the summer season as far to the north as the 57 th parallel. 
Dr iliehanison found It on the phdm of the Saskatcha- 
wan,.aml Mr Drummond diKcovered il 8 nest near the 

• in mltiithm t#» writing's ..1 \\ himI AmluU»n, r"****”!^' 

§» m kmm fvdp’ of thr and Uahttn ui 
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sources uf the Elk liiver. This was composed chiefly of 
tile down of an anemone, bountl together by a few stalks 
of moss and bits of lichen, and had an internal diameter 
trf one inch. 

Tlie other species to which we alluded above was first 
ol)served by onr illustrious navigator (!ook, on the barren 
shores of Nootka Sound. It is the rufl-necked humming- 
bird (Trorhihts coUaris- u\' Latham, and the Trochili/.^ 
riifuH of (hnelin). It is a su[)crb species, and ranges to 
die southwards at least as far as the talile-land of ^lexico, 
near Heal del IMonte ; from which locality specimens are 
preserved in the unrivalled collection of Mr I^oddiges. It 
was tracf'd by Kotzebue along the Pacific shores as far as the 
sLxty-flrsi parallel. The migration of birds has in every age 
Jiflbrdc'il if subject of pleasing speculation to the admirers 
of the j ,*ver-(mding wonders of the natural world; but 
in no iiistan 'e does it more freely excite our admiration 
than wdien manifested by creatures so frail, and fantasti- 
cally attired in Imes 

“ Wliich mak(‘ t]\o rosfCs htush of l)oauty ywiU*, 

And dim tlu* ncli gonuiiuni's scailct blaze.” 

(>f the long-winged and most aerial of the feathered 
race, the swallow tribe, inatiy beautiful species inhabit 
America. We shall here notice only the white-fronted or 
c^ifLswallow i^lIiriDido /Mni/Vrnns* of Say), discovered near 
die Rocky AlounUiins by iMajor Long. It was seen in 
great numbers by Sir John Franklin’s party in ]H2(), 
while travelling from Cumberland House to Fort Enter- 
prise. Its clustered nests ar? fretiuent on the faces of 
die rocky cliffs of the Barren (frounds, and a number of 
them made their first apjiearance at Fort Chi])ewyan on 
die 25tb of June 1825, and immediately built their nests 
under the eav^s of the dwelling-house, which are not more 
than six feet above a balcony that extended the wdiok* 
length of the building, and was a constant proinenatle. 

U'hey had thus to graze the heads of the passengers on 
entering their nests, and were moreover exposed to the 
curiosity and depredations of the children, to whom they 
were novelties ; yet they preferred the dwelling-house to 
die more lofty eaves of the storehouses, and in the fol- 
lowing season returned with augmented numbers to the 
same spot. Fort Chipewyan has existed for many years, 
and trading-posts, though far distant from each other. 
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have been established in the fur-countries for a century 
and a half ; yet this, as far as I could learn, is tlie first 
instance of this species of swallow ])lacintc itself under the 
protection of man within the widely-extended lands north 
of the Great Lakes.* What cause could have thus sud- 
denly called into action that confidence in the human race 
with which the Framer of the I ; inverse has endowed this 
species, in common with others of the swjdlow tribe ?’'i' 
This species is very widely distributed. It was transmiu 
ted to Professor Jameson from India some years apjo by 
the Marchioness of Hastings. 

Passing over the goat-suckers (genus ('apriinu/fpts). 
which are frequent and numerous in the northern regions of 
Americti, we may here record the name of the belted king- 
tisher {Alcedo A/epon, Linn.) as the sole re}5r(*sent'itive in 
the fur-countries of a tribe very widely diffused over all the 
known regions of the earth. It is a bird of passage, and 
winters as far south as the M'est Indies, although it also 
(Kvurs in Georgda and the Floridas during that season. 

A more numerous and mud) more inqiortant family of 
binls (in America) are the "rctraou 'ifUc or grouse. Nearly 
a dozen sjiecies inha'nit the fur-countries, and of thesx- 
the largest and most remarkable is the pheasant-tailwl 
grouse or cock of the plains ( Tvtran Hon.). 

Tlie flight of this bird, JMr Douglas informs us, is slo\v 
arul unsteady, and affords luit little amusement to the 
sportsman. Its wings are small, and hut feebly featbere*! 
in proportion to the size oPllie bird, which measures from 
tliirty-two to thirty-four iiichesin length, and weighs from 
six to eight pounds, 'i'hough it may be said to rejiresent 
the capercailzie or wood-grouse (7’. Mro/yo//u.v) in tlu* 
New World, it difiers in this respect, that it never perclicH. 
Its flesh is dark-coloured, and not particularly gocal in 
point of flavour.:!; 

* The late govenior, de Wilt Clinton, has given a very interest- 
ing history of tiu* elosely-rcseml)lings|>(‘eie.>, wliieli ahoiit 

-ixteen years ago begcin to hnild its nests on the walls of lioiist^s in 
tlie Western States, and has every snreeeding snininer been ad- 
vancing farther to the eastwards. Vide Ann. bye*, New 
vol. i. |). 15f). 

-f* hauna B<»reali-Aroericana, vol. ii. p. ITU. 

^ For the history and deseription of the other American grons*-, 



We shall clcse our acx-ount of Aiuerican land-birds, 
eoininonly so called, ])y a reference to the passenj^er-pi- 
p^eon {('(tl/fmha niiijraUirtfi). It may be ])rcsinnefl to Ix' 
sutHcientiy com men in America, from a fact, or rather a 
calculation, p;iven by Alexander Wilson. He estimated 
Hock wlii(‘h cont;{!ue<l to pass above him for the g'reater 
part of a day to have been a mile in breadth and 210 miles 
ia length, and to have contained (three birds being as- 
signed to every scpiare yard) at least two tlunisand two 
hundred and thirty ifiillions, tivo hundred and seventy- 
two thousand pigeons !’‘ Mr Audubon confirms his pre- 
decessor's account by a narrative still more extraordi- 
nary,t and adds, that as every t)igeon consumes fuliv 
half a pint .f food (chicHy 7rj'!<t), tlie (luantity necessar) 
for supj>l} ing his Hock must tiave amounted to eight mil- 
lions sev ( ! I)undred and twelve thousanil bushels per day ! 
— an ex})eiisiv ^/aocot. 

Of the order of waders none winter in the 

fur-eountries. They generally arrive about the end ol* 
April and heginning of iMay, and are driven southwarrls 
in autumn hy the advance of winter, and its liardenin:', 
inHueiu'c upon tlu^ moist grounds htuI swampy shores, 
from which these long’-legged gentry draw their princi- 
pal support. We shall rest satisfied by furnishing a Hsr 
of their names in the note below.;}; 


consult IMr Dii^id Donglus’ pajM'r in tlio Ibth volujuc of tlie l.inn. 
'rraus, ; Piofossor ,)anu‘*'On\s oditiou of the American Ornitliologv, 
vol. ii. |). M4, and \ol. i\. pj). Idn, 'Afo; the second volume of the 
Fauna Boreali-Americana, p. IM'J ; and iny ov^ n Illustrations ol 
Zoology,” vol. i. plates 20, 2/. ItO, .41, and corresponding Ictter- 
];ress. 

• See vol. ii. p. 2I1JI. 

*f- Se(‘ his interesting historv' of the passenger-pigeon in the first 
volume of the “ Oriiithol(»gical Biograjaiv,” p. 411) — 42)i. 

4: The sanderling (f V//e//7.s arrnurKiy Ilhger); American ring- 
plover sf}titj>aliii(it>is^ Bonap.); Kildeer-plover ( (. //. 

n.H'ift’t //.V, Linn.); gcdden-plover (f Vo Linn.?); gniy lap- 
w‘ing( VanvUas Bechst.) ; tiirnsU)ue (.SV/epAi/t/x 

tfrprc.'^f Hi.); whooping-crane(tr/'/cv .f/werovf/K/, Teinm.) ; brown 
crane {G, C'anadcn.sin^ Teimii.); great heron (Ardva JJerodias^ 
Linn.); American bittern {Ardiu /(utifdftostr, Mont.); American 
avoHCt {Hecurcirostra nirriraudy Linn.); long-billed curlew 
{JVumnuifs lanf/iroslris, Wils.); Hudsonian curlew (A^. IJudso- 
nlrns, Tatlu); E.scjuimaux curlew ( A\ borealis. Lath.) ; Douglas’ 
sandpiper { Tringa Douglasii, Swains.), anew st)ec'es - 
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Of the still more extensive order of Natatores, or web- 
footed swimming-birds {Palmipedefi) , we shall present 
only a few brief notices. Birds of this order are fully 
more remarkable for the texture than the tints of their 
plumage, although several species of the duck tribe are 
likewise distinguished by considerable brilliancy of colour. 
Destined to inhabit the seashore, and the banks of lakes 
and rivers, they are much exposed to the inclemencies of 
tlie weather, and their feathers are providentially ren- 
deretl very close and compact, and abundantly imbued 
with an oily secretion, through which they become im- 
l^rmeable by moisture. Tliis beautiful provision, as 1 
have elsewhere observed,* is more indis})ensable to tht' 
economy of the Palmipedes than to any other order, as 
many of them are strictly oceanic, being sometimes found 
.>00 leagues from land, and consetjueiUly having no other 
place of repose, either by night or by day, than the sur- 
face of the ‘‘injurious sea.” In addition to an abundant 
plumage, the truly aquatic kinds, such as ducks and 
<livers, are furnished with a close, and, in some instances, 
very valuable down, which preserves them IVom the ef- 
fects of cold and moisture, and is afterwards used in tlie 
formation of their nests on the arrival of the genial season. 
With the exception of ducks and mergansers, no very 
marked distinction prevails between the plumage of the 


mon in the fur-countrie.s as high as the si\ti(‘th [)Jinillel; slender- 
slianks .sandpi|>er ( P. hhunntitpus^ Boiiap. ?); sernipalrnated saml- 
ni|)er (7’. scmipulinatuy Wils.); inirpie .sandpijx'i (7’. umnt'iwa^ 
IJrunn-); dunlin ^ T. l•t•^n.); S<‘liintz’.ssaud|)ijK*r( 7'. Srkhi- 

zii, Brehm,); pigmy sandpifjcr ( /*. miuula^ la-isler); fliniinutive 
sandpiper {'i\ Wils.); km»t (7'. chtrrra, Linn.); .scini[)al- 

niated latlcr {Totarnis srmipuhntitt/.s, Tennn.); tell-tale ( /'• ron- 
/crw.v, Sabine); yellow-shanks tatler (7’. Vieillot); red- 

shank or garalwt ( T. cnlulris, Beeh.st.); Banram's tatler ( 7’. liai- 
tramius, Tennn.) ; white-tailed tatler( 7'. oe//re;n/.s, Tennn. ); green- 
nimp tatler (7’. chlnrojn/fnns^ Vieil).); great-inarhled gmlwit [L*- 
mosa fedoa^ Vieill.); liudsonian g<Klwit (//. Jl tfdsontcffy Swains.); 
New York godwil ( Sadopa.v Nov'jliorarmsis^ Wils. ) ; Drununono k 
snipe (.SV. Dri/mr/noi/Z/i, Swains.); Wilson’s snipe (Xe. Wilsonn^ 
Terara.); yellow-breasted niil {Hallus NovulKtrarennis^ Bonap); 
(’^irolina rail {]{. Car<dm'ii^, Bona{).); American coot {J'ulica 
Americana, (imel.); Wilson’s phalaro|>e (Pfi. IVilsonii, Sab.); 
hyjierborean phalarope ( /Vi. hypcrhureui,, liatli.); flat-hilled phala- 
roi^ (Ph. Julicarius, Bonap.). 

• illustrations of Zoology, vol. i., introductory letter-press to 
plate 'A. 
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sexes. Tiie young differ considerably from the adults, 
and seldom attain the perfect plumage till the lapse of one 
or two seasons. 

North America produces several grebes (genus Podi-. 
rep.v) ami sea-swallows {Sfer7ta). About a dozen differ- 
ent kinds of gull {Ldruft) inhabit both the barren shores 
and inland swain])s of the fur-countrics. A beautiful 
species called the fork-tailed gull {Ijaru.s Sahuiii) is here 
represented. 

'rhis bird was discovered by Captain Edward Sabine on 
a group of three low rocky islands, about twenty miles 
from the nuiinlaiul, oft‘ tlie west coast of (Treeiiland. 

“ 'I'hey dew witli impetuosity towards persons approach- 
ing their ne^ts and young; and when one bird of a j)air 
was killeil, its mate, though se])arately fired at, continued 
on wing close to the s])ot where it lay.”* The fork-tailed 
or Sabine gull i ^ one of the most elegant of the genus. 
Its colours, though sufficiently contrasted for variety and 
hveliness of effect, are finely harmonized. 'Ehe colour of 
tin* head assumes a considerable variety of appearances, 
according to the direction and degree of light in which it 
is examined ; — a tinge of blaek, l)row'n, blue, or purple, 
seeming alternately suff’used over the deep lead-colour 
whicli forms the prevailing tone by wdiich the parts are 
usually eharacterized. d'here appears to be no ditference 
in the plumage of tlie sexes, hut the female is rather less 
in size. A solitary exam))Ie of this s}>eeies was met in 
Erinee llegeiit’s Inlet during Sir Eahvard Parry’s first 
voyage, and in the course of jhe second voyage many 
were obtained on ISIelville IVninsula. 'Phey arrive in 
high northern latitudes in June, and take their departure 
southwards as early as the month of August. 

As an exain[)le of the northern ducks, we shall confine' 
ourselves to tlie Jtocky IMouiitain golden-eye {Clanyiila 
Barrori, Jlich. and Swains.), a species distinguislied from 
our common golden-eye by the head and upper jiortion of 
the neck being of a pansy -purple colour, wdth a large 
. rescent-shaped s\>ot ot* while before each eye. TAie white 
s])eculiim of the wing is separated from a band of the 
same colour on the coverts by a black stripe. It is dedi- 
cated to Mr Harrow of the Admiralty, our chief promo- 
ter of those important geographical discoveries, from the 


* 1/mu. 'rraiis., vol. xii. p. 522. 
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successful conduct of which such essential benefits have 
resulted to zoolop^ical science. 

It appears that the swan lately discovered, or at least 
identified as new to the records of British ornithology, and 
described by IMr Yarrell* under the name of Bewick’s swan 
( Cygnus Beirickii), is an inhabitant of the seacoast within 
the Arctic circle of America. It is much later in its nortlHTii 
migratory movements than its congener the trum])eter- 
swan (C. buccinator). According to Lewis and Llarke, 
it winters near the mouth of the Columbia. Its nest is 
tlescribed by Captain Lyon (than whom few descrik' in 
a more agreeable manner) as built in a peat-moss, an<l 
l)eing nearly six feet long, four and three quarters wide, 
two feet high exteriorly, and with a cavity in the inside 
of a foot and a half in diameter. The eggs were brown- 
ish-wliite, cloinled with a darker tint. A more common 
species of swan in the interior of the fur- countries is ihc 
trumpeter above named 'Lhe great bulk ol‘ the skins 
importefl by the Hudson's Bay Company pertain to this 
Species. 

The wdite pelican {FeL onocrofalus) is frequent in tin' 
fur-countries as high as the sixty-first parallel. It haunts 
eddies beneath cascades, and destroys a great (juantity of 
car}) and other fish. 

The great northern diver {Colyinhm glacmlus) is nu t 
with in considerable numk'rs in all the lakes of tlie inte- 
rior, though seldom observed either in Hudson’s Bay or 
along the shores of tlie Arctic Sea. It flies heavily, but 
swims wdth great swdftnqss. The hlack-throate<l s[)ecies 
(C. Arctiem), on the other hand, though common on tlu 
coasts of Hudson’s Bay, more rarely makes its w’ay into 
the interior. Most of the guillemot tribe {Uria trailc. 
Brunnichii, grylle^ and alle) frequent the Arctic Seas of 
America. 

W e shall here close our account of the feathered races 
of these northern regions. 


Linn. Trans., >()l. \\i. p. 44u. 
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C JIAPTKII VIII. 

Some Acamnt of (he Fi.she.s attd other Zoological Produc-- 
(ioH.s of the Northern Regions of America. 

Sliirp‘«»n — Salmon — 3’rout — (’liar — Capelan — White I'ish — Blue 
Fish— -Ilei liii^- — Pike— Burbot — I’ereh — Bull-hearl — Northern 
Tnsecti* — '1 iieir Natural Prestn vat ion from Cold — -More Northern 
Kxteii-ion of 'J’ro})itai Forms in America than in Furoj)e — Bee^ 
FxtiMuion \\ estv\ards of the Hone>-l)ee — Dijitera — Melville 
Island Spider- BuUerHies. 

'Pm: tishos of tlv^ nortlierii regions arc of great importanee 
as articles of food in countries where a nutritious diet is 
l)y no means (‘asy to obUiin ; and where, as we have seen 
in the course of our historical disquisition, tripe de roche, 
burnt ])ones, and fur-jackets, are too fretpiently the sorr\ 
substitutes for better tare. We shall mention a fetv of the 
characteristic kinds. 

A sjiecies of sturgeon called sterlet (. 4 ec//>cn6rr Ruth^'^ 
ffns) aljoimds in the Saskatchawan. The fishery at 
(Cumberland House is most productive during the spring 
and summer. This is a much smaller species than the 
A. huso. An individual weijfliing GO pounds is consi- 
dered large. 

'Fhe Coppermine Uiver salmon (Na/mo Hernii) is shaj>ed 
like a common salmon, with a somewhat larger head. Its 
size is inferior to that of the British salmon. It is cap- 
tured in great quantities in the leap at Blootly Fall, on 
the Coppermine, in the months of July and August, 
Many varieties of trout also occur in the lakes and rivers 
of* tht‘ northern parts of America ; but as the kinds which 
frequent our own otherwise w^ell-known streams are still 
vaguely indicated by naturalists, the reader need not won- 
der that we have little definite information to communi- 
cate regarding those of such far distant lands. The In- 
dians do not ajq)ear to designate their trouts by specific 
appellations, but use a general term ; — the Crees call the^Tri 
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iimhmwcoos, the ChipoAvyans fhJooeesiinuh, and tlie Es- 
quimaux cD'laiUook. 3'he vividness of their spots and 
markings seems to vary with the season ; and the colour 
and consequent condition of the flesh are likewise liable 
to change. They attain at times to an enormous size ; 
Dr llichardson frequently observed trouts weighing to 
j)Ounds. In IManito or God’s laike, they are reported to 
attain the size of 90 pounds. A species nearly allied to 
the char (iV. aJpinua')^ hut with the tail more i’orked, and 
a blunter snout, was taken in a lake in MeKilie Island. 

The capelan or lodde (iV. GraitJunilirus) was ob- 
served in large shoals along the shallow shores of Ihu 
tJuirst’s Inlet. The white fish (f V/m;oa ii.s n/hn.s) is named 
fidooah' by the Copper Indians, and t'dtumrtj i)y the 
traders. It varies in weight from three to eiglit ]K)uncls. 
aivd sometimes atUiins even a much greater size. It 
abounds in every lake and river of the American Arctic 
Uegions, and Ibrms a most delicious food, being eati-n 
without satiety as almost llie fole article of diet at soim- 
of the trading-]>osts for a scries (»f years, hack's grayling 
( C, .sirpiifrr) is the pofv.wn />/c/t of the fur-dealers, d'his 
beautiful lish })refers the strong nipids, and rises eagerly 
at the artificial fly. It tvas found during tin- first expe- 
dition only in the clear rivers to the liortlnvard of (jivat 
Slave Lake, and measures about Hi inches exelusG e o^’ 
tiie caudal fin. d'he common herring {('lajted llarvn- 
i/us) Avas caught in hathurst Inlet early in the month of 
August; and pike (L'.w.r /uriK.s?) are eommoii in all 
tile lakes. The burbot {(raffufi iota) is likewise a fre- 
(}uent fish in every lake ifiid river. It }>reys indiscrimi- 
nately on wl\atever other species it is able to swallow, 
and in the spring its stomach is generally crammed with 
cray-fish tQ such a degree as to distort tlie shaj)e of its 
own body.* It is little prized as food. There is a kind 
of j)erch, sufficiently common about Cund)erlan(l House, 
which resembles our common perch in shape, hut at the 
same time differs in several resj)ects from the Euroj)ean 
species. Its length to tlie caudal fin is about 19 inches. 
A peculiar cottus (C. polaris, Sabine), simiiar in its 
nabits to C, gobiOy was found to occur abundantly on the 
shores of North Georgia, in pools of w^ater left by the 
ebbing 6f the tide. The largest wx're not more than two 


* A])[]eiKii.\ lo Frantl.n\ r'iist .bjcuify, |). 7-‘b 
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i nches long. * * * § The six-horne<l bull-head ( C*. hexacornu)^ 
is also frequent in the Arctic Seas.f 

We liave little to say of the insects of the northern regions. 
Cold is in general ad verse to the production and increase 
of insect life, and even temperate climates are much less 
productive than tropical ami equatorial regions, in relation 
to those tiny tribes. It is probable, however, that the 
distribution of many northern species is still unknown. It 
was formerly supposed that in Iceland there were none, 
and that even in Norway there were very few, and their 
absence from those countries was attributed to excess of 
cold. Hont bow contradicted this opinion in regard to 
Iceland, and although Dr Hooker in nis interesting Re- 
collections*' of a tour in that island states that he met with 
few’,J yet Olafsen and Povalsen, during their residence 
there, collected ?00 different species in one small valley. || 
Otho Fabricius resided six years in Greenland, and 
collected only 63 species of the insect class, properly so 
called.^ In the still higher latitude of Winter Harbour, 
where Sir Edward Parry sojourned, only six species of 
insects were collected from the beginning of the month of 
September till the August following. In Greenland, ac- 
cording to Mr Kirby, every order of insect has its repre- 
sentatives, except Orthoptera and Hemiptera; but in Mel- 
ville Island, besides these deficiencies, neither coleopterous 
nor neuropterous species were observed ; and even the 
mosquito, that shrill tyrant of the Lapland plains, appears 
to have ceased from troubling along those hyper^rean 
shores. It must, however, be b^rne in mind, that insects 
can escape the extremes of cold not only, as Mr Macleay 
observes, by passing certain periods in the pupa or torpid 
state, but also by being while in that state usually buried 
in the earth, where they are but slightly sensible even of 
the most extreme rigour of winter. “ What they chiefly 
require is the presence of heat during some period of 
tlieir existence ; and the greater, within certain limits, is 


* Supplement to tlie Appendix to Parry’s First Voyage, p. 213. 

•f For some notices of shells and other invertebrate animals of 
the Arctic Regions, consult the Supplem»‘nt almve named. Set' 
also a List of Ztx^phytes by Dr Flenuug, in the Ap|)endix to Caj)- 
tain Parry’s Second Voyage to tlie Arctic Regions. 

:J: First edition, p. 272. |{ Voyage en Islande, t. i. 

§ Fauna Grcenlandica. 
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the heat, the more active will be their vital principle. On 
the American continent the extremes of heat and cold in 
the course of the year are, as is well known, incomparably 
p^reater than in places of the same latitude in Europe. 
We may therefore readily conceive how particular fami- 
lies of insects will inhabit a wider ranp;e of latitude in the 
former country than in the latter. We see also how in- 
sects may swarm in the very coldest climates, such as 
Lapland and Spitzbergen, where the short summer can 
boast of extraordinary rises in the thermometer ; because* 
the energy of the vital principle in such animals is, with- 
in certain limits, proportionate to the tlcgree of warmth to 
which they may be subjected, and escapes in a manner 
the severe action of cold."* It is on the above principles 
also that Mr Macleay accounts for what certainly at first 
seems an extraordinary circumstance in the geography of 
insects ; namely, that their tropical structure extends 
much farther north in America than in Europe, — that is, 
in a manner directly the reverse of that which has l)een 
noted by botanists to occur in the vegetable kingdom. 
'NV'hen we examine Copris mrrtifeXy Cetonia nitida, Jhi^ 
tela Q^puttetata, and other insects from the neighbour- 
hood of New York, and compare them with sj)ecies of 
the same families from Brazil, we shall fintl their differ- 
ence of structure infinitely Jess than that wJiich would re- 
sult from a comparison of the entomological productions of 
the environs of Madrid with those of the banks of the 
Congo. 

Mr Macleay admits, that although in his opinion the 
insect tribes suffer less irf cold climates than plants, it does 
not therefore follow that the prevalence of cold has no ef- 
fect in relation to the destruction or prevention of insect 
life. In truth the diminution of the number of species 
becomes very conspicuous as we advance towards the 
poles. But this the learned author of the Horcc Entomo- 
iogiccB supposes to be owing rather to the short continu- 
ance of the summer warmth, than to the lowness of its 
existing degree. In accordance with this view we cer- 
tainly find that many insects, such as gnats, mosquitoes, 
&c. which pass their larva state in water, — thus avoiding 
the extremest cold, and whose existence in the perfect 
state being naturally ephemeral, must therefore suffer 


Horae Eatomologica*, part L p. 45. 
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little from the shortness of summer, — are nowhere more 
troublesome than among the moors and marshes of the 
North. On the otlier hand the number of coleopterous 
species, which, being naturally longer lived, require a 
grt^ater continuance of wannth, is sensibly diminished 
amid those dreary wastes,* 

Several specimens of a species of catcrjiiUar were found 
in Melville Island. T^ey occurred in the vicinity of Salix 
Arctim and Saxifraga oppositifoUa, and a new moth 
{Hombgx K.) was found in a swampy part of 

the island. The honey-bee {Api.s’ rnellifica) is supposed 
to be not an indigenous, but an imported species in 
America. Our land expeditions did not observe its occur- 
rence to the north of Canada. The Americans have now 
nHtkd tile Missouri, as far as the 95th meridian, and it iwS 
probable that the New England men, in their journeys 
westward, carried hives along witli them. According to 
Mr Warden, the honey-l>ee was not found to the west- 
ward of the Mississippi prior to the year 1797 ; but it 
is now well known, and has been so for a considerable 
time, as high up the Missouri as the Maha nation ; having 
proceeded westward 600 miles in fourteen years, t Such a 
distance seems great for these tiny creatures to advance by 
tlie ordinary process of swarming, even supposing that ihe 
flight of the new colonies was invariably in a western di- 
rection. It is at the rate of 43 miles a-year ; but they 
have perhaps been smitten by the Yankee jiassion of settling 
la^yond the clearings. J A wild bee {Apis alpi7ia, Fab. Bom^ 
has Arcticns, K.) of a black colour, with the base and 
ajiex of the thorax and the antefior half of the ahtlomen 
pale yellow, is very common within the Arctic Circle. |j 
“ Scarcely any genus of the insect creation has so large a 
range as this of Boiiibus. It is found in the Old World 


•IhuL p. 4H. 

•f Statistical, Pojiticjil, and Historical Account of the Unitetl 
States of America, v«j1. iii. p. 139. 

:J: Dr Ricliardson lately informed me that in the course of his 
northern journey he saw some bees in very high latitudes resein- 
hliiig our common humble l»ee, but that he din not at the time as- 
certain tlie exact species, and the circumstances xinder which he was 
then placed unfortunately prevented his preserving speciuiens of 
the softer insects. 

II The insect above alluded to is a distinct species from the Apis 
alpma of Linn., which' is black, with the up{)er side of the abd(i- 
men, all but tlie base, covered with fern'’''j-"'^T " ' ' 
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and in the New, — and from the limits of phflcnogamous 
vegetation to the equator ; but its metropolis appears to 
be within the temperate zone. The range of the sjiecies 
in question seems limiteil by the Arctic Circle, and to go 
from (Greenland only wx*stvvard, for it docs not appear to 
liave been seen in Lapland or Iceland,* or other eastern 
parts of that circle.”t 

Of the dipterous tril)cs W'e shall here mention only the 
CMroiiomus polar is of Kirby, 'the lx)dy is of a deep 
black, somewiiat hairy. The antennse are ])lumose. The 
wings are ratlier shorter than the body, of a milky hue, 
with prismatic reflections, and the marginal nervurcs 
black. The abdomen is slender and hairy. This species 
seems allied to the Tipula stcrcoraria of lie Cleer, but 
exceeds it by twice the size. Along with Ctenophoru 
Parrii it may be said to replace the CttHces or gnats which 
prove so troublesome to navigators and travellers up to a 
certain high latitude. The species of the genus Chirorw^ 
mus, more especially, are often seen in our own country 
dancing in the sunbeams even during the depth of winter, 
when Cu/e.r is benumbed ; and it was therefore to be ex- 
pected, a priori, that the former would occupy a higher 
range, and a])proach nearer the pole than the latter. On 
the last day of Captain I^arry’s attempt to reach the North 
Pole over the ice, a species of Aphis was found in lat. H2 ' 
id' 44", about 100 miles from the nearest known land.;}; 
This may be considered as the extreme northern boun- 
dary of insect life. 

A small spider w^as seen in great abundance in Mel- 
ville Island, running on Vhe ground, as well as on various 
plants, and leaping wdien alarmed. ]\Ir Kirby had an op- 
]iortunity of examining only a single specimen, wdiich 
was so defective from injury that he could not name with 
certainty the genus to which it belonged ; but from its 
leaping propensities it was inferred to belong to Snlticns 
of Latreille. To wdiatever genus it pertains, the speciflc 
name of Meivillensis is now bestowed upon it. 

Mr Scoresby brought few insects from the east coast 
of West Greenland. .J^piong these were two butterflies, 


* Hookef’k’flecollections of Iceland, 1st edition, n. 34. 

Svipplement to the Appendix to Captain Parry First Voyjjge, 
p. 217.^ ♦ 

ij: Narrative of an Attempt to reach the Nortli Pole in Boats. 
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Papilio palcpno, TJnn. {Faun. mee. 1041)^ and Papilio 
(Ha, Linn. ( Fab. (il , n. .581). Both of these? 

were enumerated for the first time as ])ro(luetions of Green- 
land in the account of his voyap^e ; for the only butterfly 
met with on either coast by Fabricius was the Papilio 
Tullia of Muller.* 

The entornolofj^y of the northern jiortions of the main- 
land of America is as yet known only through a few vagut^ 
and superficial notices from which we can deduce no po- 
sitive results, and with which we therefore deem it un- 
necessary to trouble the reader. We expect ere long a 
valuable contribution on the subject from the skilful pen 
of Mr Kirhy.t 


* Scor'kIu’s Journal ol* a Vo>ago to the Xorthern Whale-fish- 
ery, j). 424. 

•f* Th(i thud \olume of Dr Richardson's Fautia JhtmiJLAmf- 
riraua^ now in firennration, will contain a few notices of Ser|>ents. 
' — a descrij>tio!i ot' the h'ishes,— an account ot‘ tlie Insects (by Mt 
Kirby),— and a list of Testacea. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Characteristic Features in the Botany of the Northern 
Regions of America. 

Mr Brown's Observations on the relative ProjX)rtions of the I'wo 
^eat Divisions of P 110*1101^100118 I’lants — Beautiful small Willov 
from East Greenland — ISotiecs of the more remarkable SiXH'ies 
eolleeted In’ Dr Uichardson — Galium Tinctorium — Comus Alba 
— Phlox H(M>dii — Viburnum Edule — Azalea Niidicaulis — Lilium 
PhiUulelpbicum — Epilobivim An^ustifolium — Ledum latifolium — 
]i. Palustre — Prunus Vir^iniana — Pvrus Ovalis — (Yepis Niuia — 
(’incmria Congesta — Piiuis Nig^ra — P. Alba — P. Banksiana — P. 
MicrocarjKi — P. Lamlx^rtiana — Em|x‘truni Nig;nim — Myriea Gale 
— Populus Trepida — Populus Balsamifera — JunirH'rus Prostmta 

.1 . i'*: i/i * V- -i 


termination of Arctic SfKHnes — Plants recently iiitroductH) to the 
British Gardens— Latbyrus Decaphyllu.s— I.utwa Franklinii- 
Lu])inus Litt oral is— Clark ia Pulchella — GerardiaC’apitaia— New 
Dodccatheon — Andromeda Tetrag^ma — Menziesia Kinjyetriftilia 
— Azalea Lapfxmica — Dryas Drurnmoodia. 

Although^ as a subject 0(f scientific and philosophical in- 
vestigation, botany yields in interest to none of the other 
branches of natural history, and although a great poet 
and profound observer of nature has asserted that 
To him the meaimst flower tliat blows can give * 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears," 

yet, owing to the extension which we have assigned to the 
zoological department, our space we fear will scarcely 
suffice for more than a c^u^ry sketch, even with the to- 
tal exclusion of all lach^^ose affection. Several of our 
best botanists have, of late years, devoted a portion of 
their attention to the flora of the Northern Regions of 
Ameridk ; but the subject has aS^et made little progress 
})eyond the indispensable preliminary of correct, though 
iwobably not yet cornpleteil, catalogues of certain districts. 
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From these it is scarcely possible at present to select any 
such general features as would interest the majority of 
our readers ; but we shall in the mean while indicate the 
sources from which those who incline to investigate this 
branch of science may derive the most ample and accu- 
rate information. 

A list of })lants, collected in Melville Island by the of- 
ficers of the first Polar voyage, has V)een published by 
Mr Jlrown, with characters and descriptions of the new 
species.* This account was made u]) from the herbaria 
of ( ’aptain Sabine, Mr Edwards, Mr James Ross, Captain 
Parry, Mr Fisher, and Mr Reverley, whose names are 
here given in the order of the extent of their collections. 
Great diffii'nity was experienced by Mr Hrown in deter- 
mining inuny of the species, eitiier from their extremely 
variable eliaracter or the incomplete comlition of the 
specimens, and occasionally also from the want of au- 
thentic individuals of an identical or analogous nature 
from otlier countries, with which the recent acquisitions 
might he compared. I’he plan originally followed by tlu- 
great Scotch botanist in the preparation of his list was 
more extensive than that finally executed. It includes! 
remarks on the state and relative proportions of the pri- 
mary divisions and natural orders to which these north- 
ern plants j)ertained, — a com])arison of that hyperborean 
vegetation with the productions of nearly similar climates, 
— and observations on the range of such species as were 
ascertained to be common to Melville Island and other 
i)arts of the w^orld. Towards the completion of that plan 
he had made considerable progress ; but he found eventu- 
ally that to have satisf actorily developed some of the sub- 
jects just named, woidd not only have required more time 
tlian lie had then in his power to bestow^ — but also a more 
ample stock of materials than was at that period within 
his reach. If then so skilful an observer was unable to 
exhibit any general views on the subject, we hold our- 
selves to stand excused for their absence from this depart- 
ment of our present publication. In the list referred to 
the reader will find descriptions of several new or imper- 
fectly-known genera and species, with admirable illustra- 
tive engravings from the unrivalled pencil of IMr Bauer. 

• Supplement to tlie ApjKJiidix to Captain Parry's First Voyagt», 
London, 1824. 
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In Mr Brown's earliest observations on the interesting 
subject of the relative proportions of the two primary di- 
visions of phienogamous plants, he had arrived at the 
conclusion, that from 1-5® as far as 00°, or })erhaps of 
north latitude, the proportion of dicotyledonous to niono- 
cotyledonous plants gradually diminished. * F rom a subse- 
quent consideration, however, of thelistof Greenland plants 
given by Professor Geisecke,'!' as well as IVom what he 
had been able elsewhere to collect, regarding the vegeta- 
tion of Alpine regions, he had supposed it not impro- 
bable that in still higher latitudes, and at corresponding 
heights above the level of the sea, the relative numbers of 
tliese two divisions w^ere again inverted ;X — in the list of 
Greenland plants just referreil to, dicotyle<lones l)eing 
to monocotyledones as four to one, or in nearly the equi- 
noctial ratio ; and in the vegetation of Spitzbergen, as 
far as it could be judged of from the materials hitherto 
collected, the proportion of dicotyledones appearing to be 
still further increased. This inversion in tlie cases now* 
mentioned was found to depend at least as much on the 
reduction of the proportion of graininea*, as on the increase 
of certain dicotyledonous families, especially saxifrageie 
and crucifera?. The flora of Melville Island, however, 
which, as far as relates to the two primary divisions of’ 
phamogamous plants, is })robably as much to be de})end- 
ed on as any local catalogue hitherto published, leads to 
very different conclusions, — dicotyledones l)eing in tlit 
present list to monocotyledones as five to two, or in as 
low a ratio as has been any where yet observed ; wdiile 
the proportion of grasses', instead of being reduced, is 
nearly double what has been found in any other part 
of the world (see Humboldt in Diet, des Sciences Nat. 
tom. 18, table at j). 41(i), — this family forming one-fifth 
of the whole pha?nogamou8 vegetation." || 

Prior to the publication of the list, from the prefatory 
remarks to which the preceding is an extract, a short ca- 
talogue of plants, collected on the east coast of Greenland, 
was publisned by Mr Scoresby, with some remarks by 


* Flinders’ Voyage, ii. p. 538. 

+ Arti^e Greenland, in Bfewster’s EncyclojKedia. 

X Tvickey’s Congo, p. 4^* 

ii Supplement ol the Appendix to Captain Parry’s First Voyage, 

p. 262. 
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Dr Hooker.* The female catkins of a willow, allied to 
Salix urenaria of Smith, are described as extremely 
Ixjautiful, owing to the tine contrast between their almost 
black scales and the pure silky whiteness of their ger- 
inens. 'i'his was the only arborous plant met with by 
Mr Scoresby, Its mode of growth was singular; for 
although it expanded to the extent of several feet, it so 
ax*cominodate<l itself to the nature of that chilly climate, or 
was so acted upon by its ungenial influence, that it only 
spread laterally, and was never observed to rise higher 
than two or three inches from the groimd.f 

In the same year witli the preceding, the narrative of 
Sir John Tranklin’s first journey, already so often re- 
ferred to. made its appeararice. The Appendix to that 
volume (No. vii. p. 7^29) contains a list of North Ameri- 
can plant- by Ur iliehardson, which, however, is not 
given as contai ling any thing like a full catalogue of the 
flora of the district through which the expedition travel- 
led. During their summer journeys only a small portion 
of time could be allotted to l)()tanical researches, and the 
constant and more important duties of the officers pre- 
vented their aiding the doctor at all times in the coUec- 
tion of specimens, as sedulously as they inclined to do. 
Under unavoidable circumstances, of a very harassing 
nature, a large projiortion of plants may well l)e supposed 
to have escaped their notice ; and the disastrous incidents 
attending their homew^ard journey across the Barren 
Grounds, from the shores of the Arctic Sea, forced them 
to leave behind the entire collections formetl during the 
summer of 1821, wdth the exc?j)tion of a few sjiecimens 
collected on the banks of the C oppermine River, ami 
which had previously been intrusted to Mr Wcntzel’s 
care. Professor Schwiegrichen, when in London, named 
tlie musci, and Dr Hooker undertook the examination 
of the licheiies and fungi. Nothing more need be saui 
to stamp a high value on those portions of the catalogue. 

This list contains (besides a few specimens described in 


* Journal ol a Voyage to tlie Northern Whale-fishery, At>- 
pendix, No. II. p. 410. 

-|- In connexion with the last-named work the reader may also 
consult a Catalogue of Plants collected by William Jameson, Esq., 
surgeon, on the w^est coast of Greenland, drawn up by Dr Gre- 
ville, and published in the Memoirs of tlie Wernerian Society, 
vol. iii. p. 426. 
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the addenda by Mr Brown) above 660 species. These 
are referable to various classes in the following numerical 
proportions ; — 


Monandriaj... 

Amount of Species- 

3 

Monodelphia,. 

Amount of Spttics. 

Diandria, 

- 5 

Diadelphui,. . . . 

23 

Triaiidria, 

31 

Syngenesia,. . . , 

52 

Tetrandria,. . . 

i) 

Gvnandria,.. 

8 

Pentandria,... 

51 

Mona'cia, ... 

3y 

Hexandria,. .. 

25 

Diapcia, 

24 

Heptandria, .. 

1 

Crypt o^vmia, 


Octandria, 

11 

Fnii'fs, .. 

111 

Decandria,.... 

38 

Must!,. . 

73 

Doderandria,.. 

1 

HepaticcP: 

16 

Icosandria,.... 

26 

Liiiiones,. 

121 

Polyandria,. .. 

24 

Fungi,.. .. 

18 

Dydynamia, . . 

15 


5 

Tetradynamia, 

, 23 





We shall briefly notice a few species, remarkable for 
their economic or other uses. The juice of the Galimrt 
finctorium is used indiscriminately with that of G. h&re- 
akf by the women of the ( ree nation, for the purpose of 
dying their porcu})ine quills. The lead-coloured fruit of 
Cornus alba are called bear-berries (musqua-meena) by 
the Crees, because the t)ear is known to feed and fatten on 
tliem. A new species of phlox was discovered by Uk* 
expedition, and named Phlox Hoodii, ‘‘as a small tribute," 
Dr Richardson informs us, “ to the memory of my la- 
mented friend and companion, whose genius, had his life 
been spared, would have raised him to a conspicuous 
station in his profession, Und rendered him an ornament 
to any science to which he might have chosen to direct 
his attention." This beautiful plant is a striking or- 
nament to the plains in the neighbourhood of Carlton 
House, where it forms large patches, conspicuous from a 
distance. The red berries of the Fibunium edule, named 
winter-berries by the Oees, were observed to he high- 
ly ornamental to the woods. The bruised bark of the 
root of Azalea nudicanlis is applied by the Indians to 
recent wounds. The LUium Philadelphicum is called 
mouse-root by the Oees, l>ecause the cpmmon mouse of 
dieir country (a species of cainpagnol) is known to feed 
upon its scaly bulbs. The Canadian voyagers use the 
young shoots of Epilohium angufitijolinm as a pot-herb, 
under the name of Vherhe freU The Ledum latifotium, 
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sometimes used as tea, is named kawkee-kee-pucquaw 
(evergreen, or always leaves), and also maskaeg or me- 
dicine, because the natives tliink that the white residents 
drink its infusion as a medicine. The Ledum pulustre, 
according to Dr Richardson, forms a better substitute 
for tea than tlie plant just named. 

The Prut} an V'irginiana grows to be a handsome small 
tree, rising on the sandy plains of the Saskatchawan to 
the height of feet, and extending as far north as Great 
Slave Lake, where, however, it attains the height of only 
five feet. Its fruit, known under the name of choke- 
dierry, is not very edible in the recent state, but forms a 
desirable addition to ]>eminican when dried and bruised. 
The Pifrtiff ivulis of Pursh is a cuininon plant as far north 
as lat. () J , and abounds in the plains of the Saskatchawan. 
Its wood greatly (*steeined by the ('rees, for the forma- 
tion of arrows .md pi}>e-steins ; it is hence called bois de 
flri'ha by the I’miadian voyagers. Its berries, about tlie 
size of a pea, are the finest fruit in the country, and are 
used by the ('rees under the name of Messasscootoom- 
ineena, both fresh and dried. I'iiey make excellent pud- 
dings. 

Among the Syngenesious plants we shall signalize only 
two examples. 'Idle Crepia iiuna^ a singular species, ap- 
jHiarsto have been notice<l by the land-expedition only on 
tlie banks of the ('oppermine River. The polar voy- 
agers colle(‘tcd it in Repulse Ray, Five Hawser Bay, and 
Lyon Inlet. 

The Cineraria congesta, described by Mr Brown,* 
varies from three to seven inche^in height. The leaves are 
sometimes merely undulated, at other times furnisheil 
until long, sjueading, sharp, unequal, tooth-like process- 
es. Generally the dowers are collected into a remark- 
ably compact head ; but in two specimens examined by 
Dr Hooker, t several of the flower-stalks spring singly 
from the axils^ of the leaves up the whole length of the 
stem ; in which case they are mostly single-flowered, 
truncated, and leafy ; but always clothed, in common 
with the involucre, by a beautiful long and dense silky 
wool, by which character this species appears to be prin- 
cipally distinguished from (7. palustria. Specimens of 
this plant were gathered by Dr Richardson in Bathurst 


All)!), to PiT.rr>7’« ■’tr ,rT,T7r„-^T.. 
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Inlet, on the shore of the Arctic Sea, on the 25th of July. 
According to Mr Edwards, the individuals in (-aptain 
Parry’s collection, which have elongated flower-stalks, 
were drawn out by having been made to grow on board 
ship ; at least he has seen such treatment j)roduce pre- 
cisely that effect ; and he adds that in its native place of 
growth he never observed the plant otherwise than re- 
markably dense and crowded in its inflorescence. 

The black Ameri can spruce(Pm«,s* 7? Lamb.) isfound 
in swampy situations as far north as lat. 65 ", where it ter- 
minatesdong wdth the Bettda pnpijravva. ’i'he white Ame- 
rican spruce (7^ aiba, Lamb.) is mentionetl by I )r Richard- 
son as the most northern tree which came under his obser- 
vation. “ On the Coppermine River, within 20 miles of 
the Arctic Sea, it attains the height of 20 feet or more. 
Its timber is in common use throughout the country, and 
its slender roots, denominated Watajfeh,».re indispensable 
to canoe-makers for sewing the slips of birch-bark together. 
The resin which it exudes is used for paying over the 
seams of the canoes ; and canoes for temporary ])urj)oses 
are frequently fonned of its own bark. It is the only 
tree that the Esquimaux of the Arctic Sea have access to 
while growing, and they contrive to make pretty strong 
bows by joining pieces of its wood together.”* ’fhe Scrub 
or gray pine {Finns Banksiana, Lamb.), in dry siiiidy 
soils, prevails to the exclusion of all others. It is a hand- 
some tree with long, spreading, flexible branches, gene- 
rally furnished with whorled curveil cones of many years’ 
growth. It attains the height of 40 feet and upwards in 
favourable situations ; but the diameter of its trunk is 
greater in proportion to its height than that of the other 
pines of the country. It exudes less resin than F. alba. 
The Canada porcupine feeds upon its bark ; and its wood, 
from its lightness and the straightness and toughness of 
its fibres, is highly prized as canoe timbers. It was ob- 
served on the route of the overland expedition as far 
north as lat. 64° ; but on the sandy banks of the Macken- 
zie it is said to attidn to a still higher latitude.f The 


* Appendix to Franklin’s First Journey, p. 752. 

Ibid. — This is the only American species that makes any 
l^pproacli in habit and ap()earancc to the Finns sylvestris, coni- 
tnonij cahed the Scotch ifir. A distinguished writer in tlie Quar- 
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American larch {P, microcarpa^ Lamb.) was observed in 
swampy situations from York Factory to Point Lake, in 
Jat. 65 . It was however of dwarfisli growth in the last- 
named locality, seldom exceeding the height of six or 
eight feet. 

One of tlic most magnificent of the newly-divscovered 
forest-trees of North America is Lambert’s pine i^Pinus 
lAunftcrtiana, Douglas). Its principal localities are pro- 
bably to the south of the districts with which we are here 
more especially interested ; but as its northern boundaries 
are not yt^t known, and as it forms in itself so line a fea- 
ture in thi.s department of botany, we cannot leave it alto- 
gether unnoticed. It covers large districts in Northern 
('aiifornia, tbout a hundred miles from the ocean, in lat. 
t3'" north, .md extends as far south as i It grows spar- 
ingly upon low hills, and the undulating country ea.st of 
a range of luovfutuns, rimniug in a south-western direc- 
tion from the liocky Mountains towards the sea, where 
the soil consists entirely of pure sand. Itfonns no dense 
forests like most of the other pines of North America, 
but is seen scattered singly over the plains, more after the 
manner of PinuN resino.sd. The trunk of this gigantic 
tree attains a height of from l.>() to upwards of 250 feet, 
varying i’roni 20 to nearly 60 feet in circumference ; — thus 
far exceeding 

Tho tallest pine 

IleMii on Norwegian hills to l)e the mast 

Of some grt*at nmmiral.” 

fhe stem is remarkaldy straight, and is destitute of 
branches for about two-tliinls t>f its height. The bark is 
uncommoidy smooth for sucli large timber ; of a light- 
brown colour on the soutli, and bleached on the north side. 
'Fhe branches are rather pendulous, and form an ojien 
pyramidal head, with that a])])earance which is peculiar 
to the abies tril)e. I'he leaves are rigid, from four to five 
inches long, of a bright green colour, and grow in fives. 
The cones are penclulous from the extremities of the 
branches, and when ripe measure about 1 1 inches in cir- 


ierly Review ascribed tl»e dc'lerioratiou of our plantations of the 
last-named tree, to the circumstance of our nurserymen finding it 
cheaper to import cones from Canada, than to |)ay for gathering 
them in Braemar, — a charge, however, from wliich the trade must 
be fully and freely acquitted, as the Pinus sylvcstris does not in 
fact 
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cumference at the thickest part, and from 12 to 16 inches 
in length. The scales are lax, rounded, and destitute of 
spines. The seeds are large, eight lines long and four 
broad, of an oval form. Their kernel is sweet aiul of a 
pleasant taste. The timber is white, soft, and liglit. It 
abounds in turpentine reservoirs ; its s])ecitic gravity is 
0*4<63; and the wdiole tree produces an abundance of am- 
ber-coloured resin. That which exudes from the tree 
when it is partly burned loses its usual flavour, ancl 
acquires a sweet taste, in which state it is used by the 
natives as sugar, being mixed with their food.* I'he 
seeds also are eaten when roasted, and they are likewise 
pounded into coarse cakes and stored for winter use.t 
Numerous species of willow occur in the Northern 1U‘- 
gions of America, — they are not yet well defined. The 
plant which yields the whortleberry (7s ingnim) 

is valuable in these inhospitable regions. Its fruit, after 
die first frosts, is juicy and very pleasant ; it is much 
sought after and carefully hoarded by the different kinds 
of marmot, and forms the autumnal food of that species 
of duck called Anas hyperborea. The Indian women use 
the buds of Myrica gale to dye tlieir ]>orcupine quills. 
The American trembling poplar {Popalus tnpida) occurs 
from Hudson’s Bay as far to the northward of (ireat Slave 
Lake as lat. It is found to burn better in a green 

state than any other tree of the country. I’lie form of 


• Mr David Douglas, in Linn. Trans., vol. kv., and Ediu. Now 
PhiL Jour., vol. v. p. 401. 

We trust that our acconitelished e<»rresjM)iMJeiit, Dr Traill of 
Livcrp<x)l, will excuse our inaKiog the following o.\tract from one 
of his private letters. Have you seen Doi^Ias !" I was greatly 
pleaiied witii his inteiligencx? and mcHiesty* Ht* gave me* a most 
interesting sketch of his travels lx*yond tJie Rocky Mountains, 
and a simple but appalling account of the privations of a traveller 
in that part of the New World. The c(mtrast hetw(‘en the vege- 
tation of the western and eastern sides of the chain is striking. Tlxe 
variety of oaks, jnglandes, and elms, inters[x*rsed with magnolias 
and rhododendrons, form the striking peculiarities of the eastern, — 
but beyond the mountains only one s|»eoies of oak is found, while 
neither elms, juglandes, nor magnolias fxanir, and only a single 
rhododendron. It is, liowever, die favourite haunt of* the giant 
pine. He had measured several more than 250 feet high, — he saw 
some still taller, and took tlie rirciinifererice of a stem denuded of 
its bark, ♦hich was 48 feet in circumference, and at 1 110 feet from 
its base still bore a circumference of 4^ feet. The anniuil rings 
on one stem were ascertained to be nine hundredP 
7 
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the leaf-stalk in this species is highly curious, and beau- 
tifully accords with, and accounts for, its continual mo- 
tion, — the upper part being rounded, and suddenly, at 
its junction with the leaf, becoming so thin and flat as to 
have scarcely sufficient strength to support it. The bal- 
sam poplar (/'. hdlsamifeni) maybe said to grow to a 
greater circumference than any other species in thest* 
northern regions. .\1 though it burns badly when green, 
and gives little heat, its ashes yield a great quantity 
of potash. It was traced as far north as Great Slave 
Lake, and the south branch of the Mackenzie has been 
named Riviere aux Liards from its frequent prevalence in 
tliat quarter. Great part of tlie drift-timber observed on 
die shores of the Arctic Sea belongs to this species of tree. 
It is cidled ugly poplar (matheh-meetoos) by the Crees. 

The fruit of tlie common juniper is known under the 
Apjiellatioii of crowherry to tlie last-named nation ; and 
{mother species of that plant, of almost equal frequency 
{Juniperu.s jn^r. trafa)^ grows close to the ground, and 
sends out dagelliform branches two yards long- 

Of the Musci we shall here mention the Splachnum 
mnioifi(\s' which is very common on the Barren (Grounds, 
where it forms little tufts, the roots of which are foutul 
always to include the bones of some small animal. Z)t- 
frannm vl(nig<itu))t likewise occurs on tliose desolate dis- 
tricts, wdiere, with other species of the genus, it forms 
dense tufts very troublesome to pedestrians. These are 
called “ women ^s he{ids” by the Indians, “^because,” say 
die latter, “ wdien you kick them, they do not get out of 
die way;” — a fine coinmentary»on a life of unsophisticated 
nature, and a beautiful illustration of die refined ideas 
which jirevail in countries 

“ Where wild in \v()(k1h tJie nofj/e savJige runs.” 

Of the Lichcncs, of which there are many species in 
these northern countries, we shall name a few examples. 
Gyrophora prohoscidea is found on rocks on the Barren 
(xrounds, and is more abundant tow^artls the Arctic Sea 
dian G. hyperhorea- These two species, in common with G. 
Fennsyhmnica and Mecklcnbvrgii^ were found in greater 
or less abundance in almost all rocky places throughout the 
northern pordons of the overland journey. They were 
all four used as food ; but as our travellers had not the 
means of extracting the bitter principle from them, they 
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proved injurious to several of the party by inducing se- 
vere bowel-complaints. The Indians reject them all ex- 
cept G, Mecklenhergii, ivhich, when boiled along witli 
fish-roe or other animal matter, is agreeable and nutri- 
tious. The last-named lichen is, however, rather scarce on 
the Barren Grounds ; and Dr Richardson and his com- 
panions w^ere obliged to resort to the other three, which, 
though they served the purpose of allaying the appetite, 
were found to be very inefficient in restoringor recruiting 
strength. The G. vellea is characteristic of moist and 
shady rocks, and is consequently most luxuriant in wockIs. 
It forms a })leasanter food than any of tlie sj)ecies we 
have named ; but it unfortunately occurs but sparingly on 
the Barren Grounds, where its presence w ould be most 
desirable. A new plant named Cetraria lUcJumhoiui by 
Dr Hooker, was found on these grounds generally in the 
tracks of the rein-deer. It did not appear to occur to the 
southward of the Great Slave Lake. About a score of 
fungi were picked up by our scientific travellers. Ex- 
clusive of a conferva, and the fragment of a floridea, the 
Fucus ceranoides was the only alga observed in the Arctic 
Seas.* 

The Appendix to Captain Parry’s second voyage was 
published in 1823, and contains, among other higldy- 
prized contributions, a botanical Appendix by Dr Hooker, 
mien the extent of the collections examined by that ac- 
complished botanist is considered, a greater accession of 
new species might have been expected tlian actually oc- 
curred; but this is perhaps to be ex]>lained by the cir- 
cumstance of the countrie^s explored during the second 
voyage being as it were intermediate between those ])re- 
viously examined, — MelviJie Island being to the north, 
and the continental portion of Ajnerica, bordering the 
Arctic Sea, lying to the south of the districts to which 
we at present more immediately refer, 'riiis, in the opi- 
nion of Dr Hooker, diminishc(( the probability of the oc- 
currence of many new species. In pomlj^bf mere num- 
ber, however, the second collections veiy considerably 
exceeded those of th^^preceding voyage , — and this may 
be explained partly the more sout^iern latitude in 
which the plj^nts w'eic^thercd, and partly by the length 
of time tlinse districts. Dr Hooker conceives 

* Api^Kiudlx to Vranklin’s Virst Journey, \). 7f»‘J. 
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that;, as an illustration of the botanical productions of a 
region extending from between lat. 6^° to 70° north, his 
catalogue may be regarded as tolerably complete. The 
variety of cryj)togamia is ]Mirticularly great, and the her- 
baria were in such admirable order as to reflect the high- 
est credit on the skill and assiduity of the gentlemen by 
wliom they were collected and preserved. 

It may not be amiss,” Dr Hooker observes, to no- 
tice here the extreme difficulty which attends the deter- 
mination of what ought and what ought not to be consi- 
dered as good species among Arctic plants. Vegetables 
of our own more southern latitudes often assume, in those 
frigifl regio?is, an as[)ect cpiite different from what we are 
accustomed to see them wear ; and which, without refer- 
ring to a \vry extensive series of s})ecimens, might well 
be supj)osed to afford decide<i marks of specific distinc- 
tion. Mr lirnwn seems to be fully aware of this, and he 
speaks witn caution of the identity of several of his new 
species. In nmre than one instance, after having drawn 
out a description of a supposed new individual, 1 have 
found cause to alter my o}>inion concerning it, and finally 
to consider it only as a variety of a well-known kind ; 
nor shall I be surjwised if future observations should show 
that my Saxifniya plantaghiifolia mu^'t be unitetl to .V. 
nivaliiS, and my Cln^jf.sinilheuium gnutdifloruiyi to C. hio- 
dorum, though at first sight nothing can a]){)ear more dis- 
tinct.”* 

We shall conclude tliis branch of the subject by a few 
miscellaneous'notices of recently-discovered species. 

The ten-leaved everlasting pea {Lathyrus decnphyllus) 
was found on the banks of the Saskatchawan by Dr 
Richardson and IMr Jfruminond. It is adorned by fine 
heads of flowers, of a bright red colour before expan- 
sion, but which become jnirjde as they open. Tliis is an 
exceedingly ornamental plant, measuring about three feet 
in height. It was first raisetl in this country by Mr Pa- 
trick Neill of (’anonrniils, a gentleman well known for 
his encouragement of liorticulture, and for his general 
attainments in many branches of natural science. 

Franklin’s cutoca (^Euiocd Emnkliiiii).f This int^ 

• ApiKiiidix to Parry’s Second Voyage to tlw Arctic Regions, 
[>. 382. 

•f- Botanical Magazine, t. 2985, 

2 B 
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resting annual was discovered by Dr Richardson during 
the first overland expedition. It was found growing in 
abundance amongst trees tliat had been destroyed by fire, 
on the banks of the Missinnip})i, and was named by Mr 
Brown in honour of the leader of the gallant band.* It 
has now become well known in our gardens, the seeds 
collected during the second expedition having been pretty 
generally distributed. It is a hardy plant, which recom- 
mends itself to notice by the profusion of its bright blue- 
coloured blossoms.t 

The seashore lupin {Lupinus littoralu').^ This or- 
namental and hardy perennial was discovered by Mr 
Douglas, who found it “ growing abundantly on the sea- 
shore of North-west America, from (y’ape Mendocino to 
Ihiget’s Sound. Its tough branching roots are service- 
able in binding together tlie loose sand, and they are also 
used by the natives of the river ('olumbia as winter food, 
being prepared by the simple process of drawing them 
througn the fire until all their moisture is dissipated. 
'Fhe roots are then tied up in small bundles, and will keep 
for several nioiiths; when eaU*n, they' are roastwl on the 
embers, and become farinaceous. 7lie vernacular name 
of this plant i« Somnnrhttni ; and it is the liquorice 
spoken of by Lewis and ( larke. ami by the navigators 
who have visited the north- w<*st coiist of America.'’ 

may add that Mr Douglas has enriched (!ur gar- 
dens by upwards of ten new speeit*s of this fine genus. 

Beautiful (darkia {('larkia pu/4:he/h).\l Huh hardy 
annual deser\x'8 its siHrific name, as it is really one of the 
most beautiful which has t)een recently intnHluced to oui 
gardens. 1 1 was first discovered by M r Lewis on the K oos- 
koosky and Clarke Rivers, but was afterwards found by 
Mr Douglas extending from the great falls of the Coiuin- 
bia to the Itocky Mountains^ and seeds were forwarded 
by him to the London Horticultural Society. The 
flowers are generally of a fine lilac colour, but a pure 
white variety is also known. 

Mr Douglas discovered in the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, and introduced into the British gardens, about fif- 
teen new all of which are oma- 
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mental, and many exceedingly beautiful herbaceous plants. 
'Fo the same intelligent and indefatigable collector we are 
also indebted for several fine species of (Enotliera or tree- 
primrose. W e owe to Dr Richardson and Mr Drum- 
mond the introduction to our gardens of the following 
species : — viz. Gerardin capitata, a handsome perennial ; 
an apparently new species of Dodecathcon, which has 
dowered this smnmer in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden ; 
Andromvda tvtragona^ Mvnziena ernpetrifoliay Azalea 
Lapjtonica (three very beautiful small shrubby plants), 
an(l Dryaa Drummondii. The last-named plant bears 
yellow dowers. ( )f the other two known species of the 
genus, one of which is a native of the mountains of 
Scotland, the flowers are white. 
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CIIAPTEU X. 

Sketch of the Geological Features if some of the Northern 
Districts of America. 

Frozen Subsoil of Hudson's Bay — Primitive Ho<'ks of Hay<‘s lli- 
ver — Hill Biver — Borders of Knee Lake — Heniarkahle Bock- 
island of* IMa^nietie Iron Ore — Lake Winij^n*^— Idmeslone Dis- 
trict-Fort Cliipewvan — Carp Lakd- (imuss Formation of t lie 
Barren Grounds — IVansiKirent Waters of (iieat Bear Lake — 
Fort Franklin- Bear Lake Biver— J. ignite Foi mat ion of Mac- 
kenzie Biver — Sjsuitaiusuis Fire — PnM‘-cla\ —Alluvial Islands 
at the Mouth of the Mackenzie — Cop|KT Ntountains — (’op|>er- 
mine River — Islands of the Arctic Sea — Arctic Shore — ( ujh* 
Barrow — Galena Point — Moore’s Bay — Bankes’ Peninsula — Bar- 
ry’s Island — Ca()e (Voker — Point 'I'urna^ain — (ouieral Occur- 
rence of the New Bed Sandstoiu* — Hood’s Biver — Wilherfou'e 
Falls — Gneiss Formation — General Sununary. 


Thk great extent of country traversed by our overland 
adventurers, the dreary continuance of that universal sitow, 
which so long rendered the surface of the earth in many 
places almost inaccessible, the frequent journeys in canoes, 
and the difficulties whiclualmost perpetually prevailed in 
the way of transporting weiglity articles, j)revenle<I a 
complete or very satisfactory knowledge being obtained 
of the geological structure of the Nortliern Regions of 
America.* For the reasons stated l)elow', we shall here 

* In the first volume of the Kdinburgli Cabinet Library, en- 
titled, ^ Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Sea« 
and Regions,” tlie reader will find a chajiter on Arctic' (ieology by 
Professor Jameson, in which the cliaracleri.stic. formations of ('he- 
rie Island, .Jan Maytm’s Island, Spitzbergen, Old (Treenland, and 
the vaiious insular and continental shores ex[)1ored by the exfK‘di- 
tions under Captains Ross and Parry, are descrilnul and conmiented 
on. So far, therefore, as regards many of the great North-eastern 
R<»{^ions^ America, we beg to refer tiic reatler to Professor Jame- 
son’s skilful summary. See also Observations on the B<Kik Sjx'ci- 
men« c^»llected during the First Polar Vmage, by Charles Konig, 
Es<]. Suj>pleraent to the Appendix, p. 247« 
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confine our o))scrvations to certain restricted districts of 
those regions. 

Between the fifty-sixth and fifty-eightli parallels the 
western shores of Hudson’s Bay are extremely flat^ and 
the dej)th of watt r decreases very grarhially on approach- 
ing them. Dr Biihardson states that in seven fathoms 
of water the tops of the trees are Just visible from a ship’s 
deck. Large hoiildcr-stones arc scattered over the beach, 
and sometimes form shoals as far as five miles from shore, 
’rhese are, of course, troublesome and dangerous to boats. 
Hayes ami Xelson Rivers enter Hudson’s Bay about the 
c-entral {K)rtion of this (piarter. They are separated on 
reaching tfii coast merely by a low alluvial point of Land, 
on which A'ork Factory is statione<l. A low and uni- 
formly swienpy asjiect chara<‘terizes the surrounding 
country, aid the banks'of Hayes River at least for fifty 
miles inland. ’Llie upper soil presents a thin stratum of 
half-decaycii mosses, immediately under which wx" find 
a thick bed of tenacious and somewhat slaty bluish clay 
containing bouid<*r-stones. Forests, consisting chiefly of 
s])ruccs, larches, and juiplars, occur, but the individual 
trees, i‘xcej>t under local circumstiinces of a favourable 
nature, are of small size. 

The subsoil is generally frozen, ami as it consequently 
retains a great deal of the surface-water, swamps of 
sphagna and other mosses are always being formed ; but 
tlie bright summer days, though long, are few, and as 
vegetation thus decays but slowly, little peat occurs. 
During a favourable season the ground thaw'^s to the depth 
of about four feet ; but there ^till remains, it is said, a 
frozen bed of ten or eleven feet, beneath wdiich we fintl 
loose sand. As the earth is not thus ])ermanently frozen 
ill the interior countries of North America, the ungenial 
condition of the soil about York Factory ought probably 
to be attributed to the neighbourhood of the sea, which is 
too much encumbered with ice during winter to mitigate 
the severity of those naturally frost-bound regions, arul 
Ixdng laden along shore with numerous icebergs and other 
insulated masses, even to the middle of August, must of 
course diminish the intensity of the summer heat.* 

The boulder-stones just mentioned show that there 


* Appendix to Franklin’s First Journey to tlie Shores of the 
Polar Sea, 499. 
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occur in the district of Hayes River several primitive 
rocks, such as red granite, hornblende rock, gneiss, and 
syenite; of the transition class, graywacke; and of the 
secondary class, red sandstone, — bdonging probably to the 
new red sandstone formation, in which is included the 
rothegende and variegated sandstone. Two kinds of lime- 
stone likewise occur in this district. 

The banks of Steel River, the principal branch of the 
Hayes, present the same general characters as those of the 
stream into which it flows. The same may be said of 
Fox and Hill Rivers, the union of which forms the Steel 
River. How^ever, on the lower parts of Hill River the 
lianks are more varied in their outlines, and rising more 
precipitately and from a narrow channel, thev attain to an 
elevation of nearly 200 feet. About a mile below the 
Rock Portage, that is, about 100 miles from the sea, 
rocks first occur in situ. They consist of gneiss, and 
rise in the channel of the river from beneatli lofty banks 
of clay. This gneiss formation seems to extend to Lake 
Winipeg, and contains subordinate beds and veins of 
granite, and beds of hornblende rock, and mica-slate. 
At the Swampy Portage a l)ed of red felspar occurs. It 
contains small grains of epidote, and at the Upper Portage 
hornblende-slate was observed, altc*mating witfi gray gneiss, 
slightly intermingled with horn!)lende, together with beds 
of quartz rock containing precious garnets. At the Lower 
Portage on Jack River (the name of Hill River after 
crossing Swampy Lake) a red granite occurs. The rocks 
on Jack River are low, with a very spare covering of soil ; 
the woods are thin, and “the surrounding country flat. 
The borders of Knee Lake present similar characters ; but 
in one spot which was examined on account of its ex- 
hibiting a more luxuriant growth of trees, the soil was 
stiU thin, but the subjacent rock consisted of primitive 
greenstone, with (hsseminated iron pyrites. “ About luilf 
a mile from the bend or knee of the lake,*' says Sir John 
Franklin, there is a small rocky island, composed of 
magnetic iron ore, which affects the magnetic needle at 
a considerable distance. Having received previous infor- 
mation respecting this circumstance, we watched our com- 
passes carefully, and perceived that they were affected at 
the distance of three hundred yards, both on the ap- 
proach to and departure from the rock: on decreasing 
the distance they became gradually more and more un- 
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steady, and on landiiii' they were rendered useless ; and 
it was e^ident that tlie ji^eneral magnetic influence was 
totally overpowered hy tlie local attraction of the ore. 
When Kater’s compass was held near to the ground, on 
the north-west side of the island, the needle dipped so 
much that the card could not he made to traverse by any 
adjustment of the hand ; but on moving the same com- 
pass about thirty yards to the west part of the islet, the 
needle became horizontal, traversed freely, and pointed to 
tile magnetic north.”* 

We are indebted to Sir Alexander Mackenzie for the 
valuable observation, that the princii>al lakes in these 
northern (juarters are interposed between the primitive 
rocks and the secondary strata which lie to the westward 
of them. < )f this Lake \V^inipt‘" affords a good example. 
It is a long narrow sheet of w<iier, hounded on its eastern 
side hy jo imitive rocks, which are mostly granitic, whilst 
horizontal am'‘stone strata form its more indenteil western 
short'. 

The north shore of T.ake Winipeg is formed into a 
peninsula by Iday-Cireen Lake and Idmestone Bay. 
Steep clih's of clay are here j)revalcnt, similar to those 
which })rece(le(l the gneiss in Hill Biver, hut containing 
rather more calcareous matter. Tlie beach is composed 
of calcareous sand, and fragments of w’ater-worn lime- 
stone, of which there are two kinds, — the one yellowish- 
white, dull, with eonchoidal fracture and translucent 
edges ; the other bluish and yellowish-gray, duU, with an 
earthy fracture and o}>a(iue. J)r Bichanlson did not ob- 
serve any rocks of the fornier*kind in situ in this neigh- 
bourhood, although clifisof the latter were apparent on the 
west side of Limestone Bay, anti continued to bound the 
lake as far as the mouth of tiie Saskatehawan, and were 
reported to spread doivn the whole of its western shore. 

The extension of the limestone depositc of Lake Wini- 
peg, in a westerly direction, has not been ascertained, but 
it has been tracetl as far up the Saskatehawan as Carlton 
House, where it is at least 2S() miles in breadth. 

This limestone extends over a vast tract of country, 
and may in general be characterized as compact, splinty, 
and yellowish-gray. It is very testaceous, and large por- 
tions of it are entirely composed of bivalve shells. In 


Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea, p. 36. 
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the journey up the Saskatchawan it was traceil to the 
Neepewan, — a distance of 300 miles, — where it is either 
succeeded or covered by cliffs of calcareous clay. It is 
probable that the limestone fonnation not only extends 
over a vast portion of the plains, but also runs parallel to 
the Kocky ^lountains as far as Mackenzie River. Be- 
tween it and the Rocky Mountains, rocks of the coal for- 
mation occur ; and IkhIs of burning coal have l)een known 
for many years on the up[)er parts of the Saskatchawan, 
as well as on the last-named river. One of the most 
marked characteristics of the limestone formation is the 
entire exclusion of foreign lx‘ds. It was never observed 
in association w ith any other rock, exce])t, perhaps, on 
Elk River, where it apj>eared in contact with compact 
earthy marl and slaggy mineral-pitcli, or bituminous 
sandstone; and on Eoppermine River, where rolJed frag- 
ments of a similar stone were found connected with layers 
of dark flinty slate. Salt s[)rings and lakes exist from 
tw^elve to twenty miles to the northward of C'arlton House. 

In Athabasca Lake Sir John Franklin’s party came 
again upon the edge of the primitive fonnation. Fort 
Chipew'yan seemed to stand upon a granite rock, and 
a little to the eastw’ard a reddish granite is associated w ith 
gray gneiss. Granite is the most abundant rock on Slave 
River ; but it disa})])ears about a mile and a half Ixdow 
tlie Portage des Noyes, and the banks from thence to 
Slave Lake arc alluvial. At the mouth of the Yellow 
Knife River, and in Lake Prosperous, mica-slate pre- 
vailed ; and between Rocky and Carp Lakes the granite 
contains many beds of micAt-slate, often ])assing into clay- 
slate. Here the country is tolerably wooded, and white 
s])ruce occupy the rocky situations, l^inus Ranksiana the 
sandy spots, and aspen the low' moist places.* 

At (.’arp Lake the hills are of low^er altitude, the valleys 
are less fertile and have fewer trees, and these features 
seem to characterize the comim*ncement of the gneiss 
formation, which extends over the great district to the 
eastward of the C'o})permin(‘ Itiver, termetl by the Indians 
tiie Barren Gro^inds. Tlie soil is inimical to almost 
every species of vegetation. 'iJie summits of the hills 
about Fort Enterprise are composed of a durable red 

* A|)j)on{li,v to Frankliifs First Journey to the Shores of the 
Polar Sea, j). 520. 
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p^anite, and large masses of the same substance are scat- 
tered over their surface. On an arm of Point Lake, 
forty-five miles due north of Fort Enterprise, the rocks 
Ijelong to the transition class. Tlie light blue coloured 
waters of (rreat Hear Lake are very transparent, more 
especially in the vicinity of the ])riinitive mountains of 
APTavish Bay. A piece of white rag, when sunk, did 
not disappear till it liad descended to the depth of fifteen 
fathoms. 'Fhe surface of Bear Lake is not supposed 
tt) be feet above the Arctic Sea, and as its depth is 
inncli greater than that amount of feet, its bottom must 
consequently be below the level of the sea.^ At the 
mouth of 1)( ase’s Biver, the hills are five or six hundred 
feet high, and are coniposetl principally, if not entirely, 
of dolomite, in horizontal strata The northern shores 
of Bear Lake are low, and skirted by numerous shoals of 
limestone I'ouldi rs. At the foot of the Scented CiraSvS 
Hill, a rivuiet has made a seetioii to the depth of 100 feet, 
and there shaly beds are seen interstratified with thin 
layers of blackish -brown earthy-looking limestone, con- 
taining selenite and pyrites, f ilobular eoncretions of that 
stone, and of a })oor clay ironstone, also occur in Ix^ds in the 
shale. 'File surfaces of the slate-clay were covered by an 
cfHoresccnce of alum and sididmr, and many crystals of 
sulphate of iron lie at the bottom of the cJiff‘, and several 
layers of plumose alum, half an inch in thickness, occur 
in the strata. At the base of (Ireat Bear Mountain, the 
bituminous shale is interstratified with slate-clay, and Dr 
Richardson found embedded in the former a single piece 
of brown coal, in which the fihrous structure of wood is 
apparent, t 

On tlie northern shore of Keith Bay, about four miles 
from Bear Lake River, stands Fort Franklin, upon a small 
terrace, whicli is elevated abt)ut thirty feet above the lake. 
The bottom of the bay, wherever distinguishable, was ob- 
served to he sandy, and thickly strewed with rounded pri- 
mitive boulders of great size, which were particularly abun- 
dant near the river, — and the waters of the cape formed 
by Scented Grass Hill were also strewed with large square 

• In INl^Tavisli Bay, near the shore of Great Slave Lake, forty- 
five fathoms of line (lid not reach the bottom. Some of the great 
lakes of Fanada are supposed to descend JlOO feet below tiio 
“ ocean’s brim.” 

•f ApjKjndix to Franklin’s Second Journey, p. C, 
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blocks of limestone. All these boulders must have been 
carried from the parent rocks by a current flowing from 
the east. Two varieties of granite which occur among 
tliem, were recognised as forming abundant rocks at Fort 
Enterprise, which lies about 170 miles south-east from 
IVFTavish Bay. The soil in the vicinity of Fort Franklin 
is sandy or gravelly, anil covers to the de[)th of one or 
two feet a bed of clay of unknown thickness, 'fhis clay 
continues firmly frozen during the greater portion of the 
year, and the thaw seldom penetrates more than a couple 
of feet into the surface of the earth. 

Bear Lake River is about se\enty miles long, from its 
origin in the lake till it falls into the Mackenzie, and iLs 
breadth is never less than l.>0 yards, exce})t at the nipid. 
Sections made by the river generally present saiul or clay, 
— the former probably proceeding from the disintegration of 
a friable gray sandstone, which occasionally shows itself 
in the more solid form. The walls of the rapid are about 
three miles long, and 120 feet high, fhey are composed 
of horizontal beds, the lower of which consist of an 
earthy-looking stone, intermediate hctw^een slate-clay and 
sandstone, having interiorly a dull yellow ish-gray colour. 
These l>eds are separated by thin slaty layers, of a sub- 
stance similar in appearance, hut harder, wliich contain 
impressions of ferns, and from the debris at the bottom oi 
the cliff Dr Richardson gathered imj)res8ions of the 
bark of a tree (lepidodendron) and some ammonites in a 
brown iron-shot sandstone. These are regarded by Mr 
Sowerby as of a new species. I'hey contain sulphate 
of barytes, and are supjKrsed to be referable to some of 
the oolites near the ( )xford clay. 

We may here notice the remarkable lignite formation 
of Mackenzie River. The formation wliich const! tuU** 
its banks consists of wood-coal in various states, alternat- 
ing with beds of pipe-clay, potter’s clay (occasionally bi- 
tuminous), slate-clay, gravel, sand, and friable sandstones, 
and occasionally with porcelain-earth. "ITiese strata are 
usually horizontal, and as many as four beds of lignite 
are exposed in some places, of which the upper are above 
the highest river floods of present times. 'J'he lignite 
itself’ is pretty compact when recently detached ; but it 
soon sights into rhomboidal pieces, separable into more or 
less delicate slaty portions. When burnt, it produces 
little smoke or flame, and leaves a brownish-red residuum. 
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not one-tenth of the original bulk. But the smell is very 
fetid, resembling that of ])hosphorus. It was found unfit 
for weliling iron when used alone, but it sufficed when 
mixed with elnircoal. However, the smell was still most 
annoying. A f re{|uent form of this lignite is that of slate, 
of a dull brown ij-h-hlack colour, with a shining streak. 

These reinaikahle beds seem to take fire spontaneously 
when ex]>osed t!u‘ action of the air. They were found 
burning ])y Sii Alei^ander Mackenzie, when he passed 
downwards in ! /Hf), and are s\ij)posed to have been on 
lire ever since. Large slijjs oi' llic banks take place in 
consecjiu lice of the destruetion of ihe coal, and it is only 
when the Jehris has been washe<» ' way by the river that 
good seetl-'iis hecoine visible. “ The beds were on fire 
wlien v\(' sited them ; and tin burnt clay, vitrified sand, 
agglntin; ^’d gravel, <S:c. gave many spots the appearance 
of an cKi ‘'riel, -field.”* 

The j)i[)e-c ! iv is also suflieiently sinirular to deserve a 
specivd notice, it occurs in beds from six inches to a 
foot in thickness, and chiefly in contact with the lignite. 
Its col nr is yellowish-white ; in some places, however, 
it is light lake-red. It is used by the natives as an article 
of food ill times of scarcity, and is said to Ik? capable of 
sustaining life for a considerable time. It is known to 
the traders luidci the name of w7//7c mud. They wash 
their hou.ses ’vith it. 

'J'he alluvial islands it the mouth of the Mackenzie 
sejiaratc the various branches of that great river. These 
islands are either partially or entirely Hooded in the spring; 
their centres are depressed, aifd are either marshy or oc- 
cu]»ied by a lake. Their lionk'rs, liowever, are more ele- 
vated. and are well clothed by white spruce-trees. These, 
.md whatever other trees are produced in the islands, 
suddenly cease to grow' about latitude 40'. 

d’he famous Chopper Mountains, so called, consist prin- 
cipally of trap rocks, wdiich seemed to Dr Richardson 
to hi* imposed upon the new red sandstone, or the floetz 
limestone which covers it. They rise to a height of eight 
or nine liuntlred feet above tlie level of the river, and pre- 
sent a softish outline at a tlistance ; but on a nearer view 
they seem composed of ridges, many of w^hich have pre- 
cipitous sides. The summits aie stony and uneven. 


• Ibid. p. 18. 
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The largest pieces of copper are found associated witli 
prehnite, and the Indians are careful to search for ore 
wherever they observe jueces of the last-named mineral 
lying on the surface. The origiiifd repository or vein of 
copper ore does not ai)pear to have been hitherto observed ; 
but judging from specimens picked up by our overland 
expeditions, it most probably traverses felspathose trap. 
Ice-chisels have been observed in the }>ossession of the 
Esquimaux measuring twelve or fourteen inches long, 
and half an inch in diameter, formed ol’ })ure copper. 

Another range of trap hills occurs at the distance of 
ten miles to the northward of the (’opper Mountains. 
This range is about twenty miles from the Arctic Sea, 
and Iieyond it the country is very level, with a subsoil 
of light brownish-red sandstone. These desolate plains 
nourish only a coarse short grass, and the trees which 
had {)reviously dwiiulled to scraggy chini})s entirely dis- 
appear. 

At the mouth of the ('oppermine Jliver there occurs a 
low ridge of greenstone; and from thence to llloody Fall, 
which is a distance of aliout ten miles, the country is very 
level, with the exception of some ridges of trap, by which 
it is traversed, d’he channel of the river is suid; nearly 
loO feet below the level of the surrounding country, and 
is bounded by cliffs of yellowish-white sand, and some- 
times of clay, beneath which beds of greenstone occasion- 
ally croj) out. 

The islands in this quarter of the Arctic Sea are in- 
variably rocky. They jjresent a remarkable unifbniiity 
of appearance, and are vel‘y generally bounded l)y mural 
preci])ices of trap-rock clinkstone or claystone. Jiut the 
main shore presents a greater diversity. For sixty miles 
eastward of Coppennine River, the beach is low and 
gravelly, but towards Tree River the trap rocks reappCcir 
and form a steril and rocky coast. At Port Epworth 
the valleys were stony, and almost entirely destitute of 
herbage. Tlie rocks observed w'crc liver-brown clinkstone 
porphyry, with a few be<ls of earthy greenstone, and the 
same formation extends to the mouth of Wentzel’s River, 
to the eastward of which a jHpjection of the coast forms 
Cape Barrow. M^ien Dr Richardson rounded this cape 
the weather was extremely foggy, but the rocks examined 
consi.sted of a beautiful admixture of red and gray granite, 
forming steep and craggy jieaks which rose abruptly from 
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the watt T to the height of 1.^00 feet. At Detention Har- 
bour the granite hills terminate abruptly, or recede from 
the coast, giving ])lace to less elevated strata of gneiss, in 
which l)eds of red granite are enclosed. A vein of galena 
was observed running through the gneiss for two hun- 
dred yards at the spot named in consequence Galena 
l\>int.* A mass of indurated iron-shot slaty clay occurs 
on the western point of Moore’s ilay, and the promontory 
which forms the' eastern side of that bay is composed of 
traj) rf)cks and claystone porphyry, whose mural precipi- 
ces constitute the sides of narrow valleys, opening at either 
end tOAv.n ds the sea. An iron-shot clinkstone porphyry, 
with a columnar aspect, prevails from Moore’s Bay to the 
entrance of Arctic Sound. The eastern shore of that 
sound i> covered with grass, and scarcely exhibits any 
naked tuck: ])ut the clinkstone ])orphyry reappears on 
Bankes i cninsula, along with an earthy-looking green- 
stone, and foi ms as usual j^arallel ranges of mural precipice. 
On Barry’s Inland the trap rocks form cliffs from M) to 1 (JO 
feet high, sujierimposed on thick beds of indurated clay 
or marl. A red amygdaloidal rock, containing beautiful 
pebbles of cariieliaTi, chalceilony, and embedded jaspers, 
was observed on the north side of the island. 

Trap rocks, for the most part greenstone, and sand- 
stone of the new red formation, characterize Sir James 
(Gordon's Bay ; but to the north of Fowler’s Bay the 
gneiss rea})})ears, with beds of granite and hornblende 
gneiss. Hexagonal crystals of hornblende, above a foot 
long, were observed embeddi^l in the gneiss near Point 
Kvritt, and the islands in the offing consisted as usual of 
flietz trap or porphyry. Gape Ooker is composed of red 
sandstone, of which the debris forms a shelving and ut- 
terly barren shore, (irayish-white sandstone, associated 
with or passing into slaty clay, was visible on the north- 
ern shore of Melville Sound, wherever the barren clayey 
soil was washed away. Gliffs of greenstone, or of clay- 
stone porphyry, superimposed on the flat strata, j)resent- 
cd the appearance of islands, when .seen from the opposite 
coast, as our exploring party entered the sound, and had 
the low connecting land been then visible, a tedious and 
unnecessary circumnavigation of the sound itself would 
have been saved. The coast exhibited the same appear- 


* Appendix to Franklin’s First Journey, p. 631. 
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ance as far as Point Tumagain, the most eastern point 
attained by the overland expeditions. 

On a general view it apj>ears that the new red sand- 
stone formation prevails along those portions of the Nortli 
American Arctic shores. “ All the islands visited,” says 
Dr Richardson, “ were formed of traj) or porphyry 1k*- 
longing to that formation ; and, judging from similarity 
of form, the rocks of the other islands lK?long to the same 
class. The gneiss formation is next in extent ; and, in- 
deed, it appears to run nearly parallel to the coast within 
the red sandstone from Ca]>e Barrow, across Hood’s River 
above Wilberforce Falls to the bottom of Bathurst’s In- 
let, and from thence to Hope’s Bay, on tlie western side 
of Melville Sound. The only foreign beds we observed 
in the gneiss were granite, j>erhapR quartz-rock and 
homblendic gneiss or syenite. We saw no clay or mica- 
slate, nor did we observe any formations intermediate 
between the gneiss and new' red sandstone ; nor, e\ce])t 
at Cape Barrow', where granite predominates, any other 
formation than the two just mentioncHl. Oiir opi)ortu- 
nities for observation, however, w'ere not extensive ; the 
necessity of proceeding without delay limiting our botanical 
and geognostical excursions to the short period that was 
required to prepare breakfast or supper.”* 

From Point Tumagain the party proceetled to Hootrs 
River, which they traced to some distance. Near its 
mouth that river is from 100 to ,300 yards in width, and 
is bounded by steep high banks of clay, reposing on fl(etz 
rocks. At WiIl)erforce Falls, wliich are six or seven miles 
above the second rapid, the river makes a striking descent 
of about 250 feet into a chasm, the walls of which consist 
of light-red felspathose sandstone, belonging, as Dr Rich- 
ardson supposes, to the old red sandstone formation, or 
that which lies under coal, and occasionally alternates 
with transition rocks. t A short distance above these falls 
the gneiss formation ap{>ear8, and protluces hills precisely 
similar to those about Fort Enterprise. On quitting 
Hood’s River our exploring party ascended from the 
valley through which it flows, and enteretl upon an even, 
clayey, and very barren district, partially covered by 
shallow lakes. This plain country continued nearly as 
far as Cracroft’s River, where the gneiss reappeared, 


* Appendix to Franklin's First Journey, j>. 5113. i* Ibid. p. 53*1. 
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and presented those bleak hills and precipices so charac- 
teristic of the Barren Grounds. The gneiss formation 
was observed to continue without essential change to Ob- 
struction Rapid, between Providence and Point Lakes, 
where it united with the Fort Enterprise district formerly 
alluded to. i 

The preceding geognostical details, and others into the 
consideration of which we cannot here enter, render it 
a])parent that the general distribution and connexion of 
the hills and mountain-masses of these northern regions 
are nearly the same as geologists have observed to cha- 
racterize snnilar materials in other portions of the earth. 
The }>rimitive rocks occur in their usual relations; and 
gneiss, attended by an extremely scanty vegetation, ap- 
])ears to b< the most extensively <listnbuted. Granite was 
tile next in frequency ; after which may lie placed mica- 
slate. rlay- slate and [)rotogine were the least abundant. 
The granite ot Cape Barrow was intersected by veins of 
augite greenstone of the same description as those which 
occur in the granite districts of Great Britain, and the pri- 
mitive rocks in general were found to be traversed by 
veins of felspar, quartz, an<l granite. 

'Idle transition rocks, consisting principally of clay-slate 
and graywacke, bore a strong resemblance to those in 
Dumfries-shire, — a fact which tUd not fail to attract the 
attention of Dr Richardson, himself a native of that dis- 
trict. 

In regard to the secondary^ formations, the facts ob- 
served by Dr Richardson show the existence — First, Of 
tlie old red sandstone, or that which lies under coal, 
and occasionally alternates with transition rocks : Second, 
Of the coal formation, which was ascertained to occur in 
certain districts of Mackenzie River, and towards the 
Rocky Mountains : Third, Of the new red or variegated 
sandstone, an important formation of considerable extent, 
which contained, as it is known to do in the Old World, 
gypsum and beds of salt, or of muriatiferous clay, afford- 
ing saline materials for the impregnations of the salt 
springs which issue from it : Fourth, Of the secondary 
limestone belonging to that vast deposite wliich lies above 
tlie new red sandstone, and beneath chalk, and which oc- 
cupies extensive tracts in Britain and other parts of Eu- 
rope : Fifth, Of the secondary trap and porphyry rocks, 
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in tile coUaposition and character of which one of the^ 
most Interesting features is undoubtedly the frequent oc- 
currence of native Copper, both among the Copper Moun- 
tains themselves, and along the Arctic shore. 

The alluvial deposites consist, as usual, of sand, gravel, 
rolled blocks, boulder-stones, and the debris of various 
rocks. We may conclude by observing in the words of 
Dr Richai*dson, to whom we are deeply indebted for the 
information presented in this volume, that the foregoing 
details make it manifest *^^at in the regions we traversed 
the rocks of the primitive, transition, secondary, and allu- 
vial classes, have the same general composition, structure, 
position, and distribution, as in other parts of America 
which have been examined ; and as these agree in all re- 
spects with the rock formations in Europe and Asia, they 
may with propriety be considered as universal formations — 
parts of a grand and harmonious whole — the production 
of inhnite wisdom.*’ 

<< Stand still and behold the wondrocs works of 

(iOD,— THE WONDROUS WORKS OF HIM WHICH IS PERFECT 
IK KNOWLEDGE.” 

« Remember that thou magnify his work which men 
BEHOLD. Every man may see it; men may behold it 
afar off.” 

“ 0 Lord, how^ manifold are thy works ! in wisdom 

HAST thou MADETHEM ALL: THE EARTH 18 FULLoFTHY 
RICHES.” 

“ Before the mountains w'Ere brought forth, or 

EVER THOU HADST FORMED THE EARTH AND THE WORLD, 
EVEN FROM EVERLASTlNq. TO EVERLASTING, THOU ART 

God.” 
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A LA'1>. MEMOIR OF SEBASTIAN CABOT, 

W1 III A 

VINDICATION OF lUCTIAKD HAKLUYT. 


“ Flnrc.it Hi‘>tf)na nritaninca, r.ronfts tn/f/irnficisqur expromatur. 
Scrib.itvir K ritc, iii.tturc, ordin.iti*, ‘.inccre, diluculc, sine partuiin studio, 
MiK‘ oorisilio, .>iiic nnim vili all’cctu vms litrratih mtiigno.” Madox, 

Oise y.plstolarh Dr Ma^nio tiatulo Sciiccaru. 


'UiiK reader is already aware tliat in tlie present volume, the 
Discovery of North America, in the reign of Henry VII,, 
has been exchisively ascribetl fo John Uahot, a Venetian, 
who had settleil as a merchant at Bristol. The author of 
a late work* has attributed tliis noted extensiqn of geogra- 
phical knowledge solely to the subject of his biography^ Se- 
bastian (’abot, tile son of John. According to him, it was 
Sebastian who ]irojected the expedition in which the disco- 
very was made, — it was Sebastian who conducted the ex|>e- 
dition,— it is doubtful wliether John Uabot accompanied 
the voyage at all, — and it is certain, if he did, it 'was simply 
as a merchant who traded on his capital. The biogra- 
pher has brought forwanl his arguments in support of 
this theory, in the tiftli chapter of his work, entidetl 
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Comparative Agency of John and Sebastian Cabot ; and 
it is in the course of these arguments that he has made 
an attack upon the integrity and honesty of Richard 
Hakluyt^ a writer to whom the history of maritime dis- 
covery is under the deepest obligations. These two points, 
tlierefore, — the tUsco very of North America and the credit 
due to the evidence of Hakluyt, — must necessarily be con- 
sidered in conjunction ; and we trust we shall convince 
every impartial reader of the accuracy of our assertion, that 
John Cabot was the discoverer, and that the attack upon 
Hakluyt is perfectly unfounded. 

Before, however, proceeding to the more immediate sub- 
ject of inquiry, we may be -permitted to say, that, although 
it becomes our duty to point out repeated and material 
errors, and in some instances considerable injustice com- 
mitted by the biographer of Cabot, we are anxious to avoid 
that peculiar asj)erity which he has unnecessarily ming- 
led with a subject so remote that it may surely be ap- 
proached in a spirit of great calmness and impartiality. 
We wish to employ no expression which may give a mo- 
ment’s unnecessary pain to the biographer. His Memoir 
of Cabot, as may be seen from the references to it in the 
course of tliis volume, has been frequently of use to us. 
Although rather a piece of biographical and historical 
criticism than a pure biography, it is a meritorious work ; 
it points out to the reader some recondite sources of in- 
formation, — its deductions and arguments are often acute 
and ingenious, — and, confused and deficient as it is in its 
arrangement, it contains occasional passages which are elo- 
quently written. But it is irfipossible not to regret that there 
is infused into the whole book a more than ordinary propor- 
tion of that bitter and querulous spirit which, in a greater 
or less degree, seems inseparable from the lucubrations of 
the antiquary, — that the author has poured abuse, contempt, 
and ridicule upon those who have fallen into errors, which 
he sometimes has, and at other times imagines he has detect- 
ed, — and that he is unscrupulous in imputing unfair and 
ungenerous motives to those who httle deserve such an ac- 
cusation. Robertson, Forster, Henry, Campbell, Southey, 
Barrow, and other able writers, are attacked in unmea- 
sured terms, as the arch propagators of all that is errone- 
ous an(bsuperficial on the subject of maritime discovery ; 
and our excellent friend Richard Hakluyt, who has slept in 
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an honoured p^ave for upwards of two centuries, is resusci- 
tated to be treated only with more unsparinp; severity. W e 
proceed now to the discussion of the point in question, — 
\V^ho ]>iscover(;d North America? — The fact, then, that 
it was John (’a hot who projected, fitted out, and con- 
ducted the expedition by which this discovery was made 
rests on evidence so conclusive, that it is difficult to ima- 
pne how any ini])artial iiupiirer can resist its force. 

First, 'J'here is the original commission or letters-j)a- 
tent in llymer, vol. xii. j). 59.'>, in which John Cabot is 
evidently the principal j>crson intrusted with the under- 
taking. 1 1 is three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, are 
indeed included with him in the patent ; but it is allowed 
on all hands, that neither fjcwis nor Sanchez accompa- 
nied till' \oyage, and Sebastian, although he undoubtedly 
went ali -ng with his father, could not then have been 
more than twiMity, — an age excluding the idea of his either 
originating (^r conducting the enteT])rise. 

Sec(nidti/, W o have the language of the second patent, 
dated the d<l h'cbruary 1 1-9H, in wdiich the letters are di- 
rected to John C(ib(d alone, and he is empowered to sail 
W'ith his shi[>s to the land and isles of late found by the 
said John, in the king’s name and commandment, — a 
piece of evidence which, even if it stood single and un- 
sujiported, appears to be decisive of the question. 

Thirdly, VVe have the inscription under the contem- 
porary portrait of Sebastian (abot, jiainted b^ Holbein, 
in which he is described as the son of the Venetian, Sir 
John (’abot, who was the first discoverer of the New 
Land, l*rinii Inventoris Teme Novie sub Henrico VH. 
Angliie Rege f and in the 

Fourth place, A proof of the same fact is to be found 
in the inscription by (dement Adams upon the Map of 
America, wdiich he engraved after a drawing of Sebastian 
(Jabot’s, and in the lifetime of this navigator. In this 
inscription, as already more minutely ])ointed out,* the 
principal place is given to the father, John (.’abot, anti 
tlieson is mentioned, as it appears to us, not as command- 
ing the ships or having originated the voyage, but simply 
as accompanying the expedition. 

Having gone thus far, we are now ready to enter upon 


Supra, pp. 21, 22. 
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the investigation of the argiiincnts urged by the biographer 
in favour of the claim which he has setu}) for Sebastian as 
the sole discoverer ; and here we may remark, that in the 
classification of his evidence he lias followed a method 
which is certainly not the best calculated for the manifest^l- 
tion of truth. lie first arranges w hat he denominates the 
proofs in support of the father ; hut those whicli he enu- 
merates and which alone he discusses with minute 

attention, arc the weakest that could he selected, and such 
as no one who carefully weighs them w'onld place much 
reliance on ; wdulst the unanswerable evidence is brought 
in last with extreme brevity^ and dismissed with scarce 
any observation. 

“ 1'he various items of evidence," says lie, “ wliich arc 
supposed to establish the ])revailing personal agency of 
John Cabot, may be ranked thus: — 

“ 1. The alleged statement of Robert Fahyan. 

2. "I'lie language of more recent w'riters as to the 
character of the father. 

‘CS. The appearance of his name in the map cut by 
(’lenient Adams, and also in the patents. 

As to the fir.st," he continues, “ the authority usually 
referred to is found in Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. ‘). — ‘ A note 
of Sebastian (’ahot’s first discoverie of part of tlie Indies, 
taken out of the latter gart of RoheruFahyan's ( hntnicle, 
not hitherto printed, which is in the custodie of M. John 
Stow, a diligent preserver cf antiejnities. In the 1.'} 
yeere of K. Henry the 7 (by meanes of one .John (’a- 
hot, a b^’iictian, wliich made hirnselfe very e xpert and 
cunning in the know ledge b'f the circuit of the world, aiul 
islands of the same, as by a sea-card and other demon- 
strations reasonable he slicwed), the king caused to man 
and victuall a ship at Rristow, to search for an island 
which he said lie knew wx*ll was rich, and rejilenished 
wdth gi'cat commodities ; which shippe, thus manned and 
victualled, at the king’s costs, divers merchants of London 
ventured in her small stocks, lieing in her, as chief patron, 
the said Venetian. And in the cc rnpaiiy of the said ship, 
sailed also out of Bristow^ tlireeor foure small ships, fraught 
with sleight and grosse marchandises, as course cloth, caps, 
laces, points, and other trifles, and so departed from Bris- 
tow in beginning of May, of whom, in this maior's 
time, returned no tidings.’ " 
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This is the passage which the author of the Memoir has 
accused flakluyt of perverting; and, instead of giving it 
simply as it was furnislied by Stow, — of interpolating the 
name of John C'abot. Nor is it difficult to see how he was 
led to make this accusation. 1 1 was necessary, in support 
of his views, to show tliat this alleged statement of Fahyan 
contained no allusion to .fohn, hut actually supported the 
claim of Sebastian Cabot: but this coukl not be done if 
Hakluyt has given it fairly ; and in this way the biogra- 
pher, animated with zeal for his theory, was imperceptibly 
drawn on to attack the integrity of this writer. Now, be- 
fore considering so grave an accusation against Hakluyt, 
we have one introductory remark to make upon this quo- 
tiition tVciJu Fahyan. It i^ certain that it alludes to the 
second vijyage made to North America by {Sebastian 
('abot, in the year 1 t9H, and not to the first, in which 
tliat countrv wns discovered. Of this the passage con- 
tains internal evidence which is [perfectly conclusive. 
The first voyage took place in the twelfth year of Henry 
\T1. 'rids in the thirteenth. 'I'he first voyage was at 
the sole expense of the adventurers. Of this the king 
bore the expense. 'Fhe first voyage could allude to no 
former discovery. This alludes to an island which had 
been already discovered. To quote the passage, there- 
fore, as evidence in favour of John C'abot’s discovery, 
which has certainly been done by some modern writers, 
argues a rapitl and superficial examination of its contents. 
(A‘rtainly Hakluyt does not cite it with this view ; but 
includes it, on the contrary, •amongst those portions of 
evidence, those testimonies, as he calls them, in which 
the sole glory of the earliest \oyage to North America is 
given to {Sebastian Cabot.* All this may be true, says 
tlie memorialist, but it does not exculpate Hakluyt. 1 do 
not accuse him of citing the passage as a proof in favour 
of John Cabot- -but of altering it so as to mislead other 
authors : lie has ‘‘ perverted’' the }>assage, and has suf- 
fered the evidence of his “ guilty deed” to He about, so 
as to furnish the means of his own conviction. Such 
is the charge advanced against Hakluyt; and never, 
we will venture to say, was there a more unfounded ac- 
cusation, as will appear when it comes to be examined, and 


* Hakluyt’s Voyages, edition 1600, vol. iii. p 4 — ^0, inclusive. 
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yet the argument of the biographer is ingenious, and it 
requires some attention to detect its fallacy. 

• The object in the whole matter, it will be observer! , 
was twofold ; first, to show that Robert Fabyan, a contem-. 
porary author, ascribes the discovery of North America 
to Sebastian, and not to John C’abot ; and, secondly, to 
prove that Hakluyt has betm guilty of dishonestly per- 
verting tlic passage from Fabyan communicated to him 
by Stow the antiquary. How tlien does he accomplish 
this? In the first place, he goes to the earliest work of* 
Hakluyt, publislied in lv5H2, where this writer gives for 
the first time tl\e following note as to tlie discovery, 
w'hich we (juote verbatim from the work itself, now lying 
on our table : — 

“ A Note of Skuastian (iABorr/s Voyage of Discoverie. 
taken out of an old C’hronicle written by Ronmrr 
Fabian, some time Alderman of London, which is in 
tile custodie of John Slow, citizen, a diligent searcher 
and jircserver of antiquities. 

In tin* 1.' This yecre the king (by means of a \'enetian 
KirY^iicuric made himselfe very ex})ert and cunning 

in knowledge of the circuite of the worlde, and 
14118, islands of tlie same, as liy a carde and other 
demonstrations reasonable bee shewed) caused to man 
and victuall a sliippe at Rristowe, to searchc for an ilande, 
whiche bee saidc bee knewe w ell was riche, and replenish- 
ed with riche commodities. Which ship, thus manned 
and victualled at the kinges costs, divers merehaiits of Lon- 
don ventured in her small stoekes, being in her, as cheife 
patrone, the said Venetian, and in the com])anie of the 
Bristow shippe, saylcd also out of Rristowe three 

or fourc small ships fraught with sleight and 
grosse merchandizes, as course cloth, ca])s, laces, points, 
\Vm. Pur. ^irid other trifles, and so departed from Jiristowe 
ch»s, Maior in the beginning of May, of whom, in this 
of London. ]\|aior’s time, returned no tidings.” 

Having given this quotation from Hakluyt’s publication 
of 1582, the writer of the life next turns to the larger 
work oj^ the same author, published in 1589, and he 
discovers that he has added to tlie sentence, as it stood 
in J582, the words one John Cabot.” The passage 
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in the narrative of 1589 standing thus : — In the 13 yeere 
of King Hciirie the Vll. by means of one John Cabot , 
a Venetian, whicli made himself very expert/^ &c., the 
rest of the sentence being the same as in 1582. Here 
then, says he, is manifest interpolation and dishonesty ; 
the original passage from Fabyan has been altered ; 
Hakluyt, in 1589, does not give it in the same terras 
as in 1582. lleforc, however arriving at so strong and 
uncharitable a conclusion, it must strike every reader 
tliat the original passage, either as it stands in Fabyan, 
or as it stoo(i in tlie extract furnished by Stow from Fa- * 
byan, ought to be carefully examined. 3'ill the passage, 
as it is gi\en by Hakluyt, is compared with one or other 
of thes(\ is perfectly evident that no charge of alteration 
or inte»]/olation can be made good against him. Now, 
the ongipril chronicle of Fabyan, from which Stow took 
the ]>assagc, ts lost — anrl the biograplier does not pretend 
that he ha« discovered in the manuscripts of Hakluyt 
the original j)assage, as extracted by Stow, and sent to 
this writer — hut lie endeav ours to supjily it in a very 
singular manner. In speaking of Hakluyt’s alleged per- 
version of the jiassage, as sent by Stow, he observes; — 
Fortunately, we are not left to mere conjecture. In 
1()05 appeared Stowe’s owm ‘ Annals.’ The simplicity 
and good faith of this writer are so well known, as well 
as his intense reverence for wdiatever bore the stamp of 
antiquity, that we have no fear of his having committed 
what in his eyes would have been sacrilege, by changing 
one syllable of the original. • Let it be remembered then, 
that Hakluyt relies exclusively on what he obtained from 
Stow ; and in reading the following passage from the An- 
nals, we find wdiat doubtless passed into Hakluyt’s hands 
before it was submitted to his perilous correction. It 
occurs at ]>, 804 of the edition of 1605, and at p. 483 
of that of 1631. ‘ This year one Sebastian Gaboto, a 

Genoa s sonne borne in Bristol^ professing himself to be 
expert iii the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and 
islands of the same, as by his charts and other reasonable 
demonstrations he shewed, caused the king to man and 
victual a ship,’ &;c. The rest corresponds with the pas- 
sage in Hakluyt. * • * ’J'hus,” continues the biogra- 

pher, we have the best evidence that the contemporary 
writer, whoever he may have been;, made not the slightest 
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allusion to tlie father. Bacon, Speetl, Thuaims, &c., all 
furnish the same statement,”* 

Such is the passage from the Memoir of (’abot ; and thus 
it appears that the whole of this attack upon Hakluyt 
rests upon a fact which the biogra])her imagines lie has 
proved, but which in truth is nothing else than a piece of 
the merest and the most vague presumption — namely, that 
Stow furnisheti Hakluyt, in l.iHii, with an extract from 
Fabyan, which, when he himself jiroceedetl, alniut eighteen 
years after, to com}>iIe his Annals from a long list oi Writers, 
w'hose names he has given us in his jiret’atory pages, he 
so scrupulously co})icd, that we are entitled to take it as it 
stands in the said Annals, and argue upon it as the hlenti- 
cal passage contained in the lost chronicle of Fabyan. 

But this is not merely gratuitous assumption. 'I'here is, 
we think, strong evidence to show that Stow, in compo- 
sing his various works, di<l not, upon the point in cpiestion, 
— the discovery of America, — consult the manuscript of 
Fabyan, although he affirms it to lx* in his possession, but 
in the multiplicity of his authorities had overkKikcd it 
altogether, 'i’he first Summary of ( hroniclcs was pub- 
lished by this industrious antiquary in A new 

edition was given in 157.1, and again another edition in 
1.598. His excellent work entitled a Survey of London 
and Westminster was also published in l.jfiH ; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance, and one whicli militates strongly 
against the hypothesis of the biographer, that althougfi 
in the list of his authorities prefixed to the edition of his 
Clironicles in 1573, and to ^Iie Survey t>f London, there 
is express mention of the manuscript l>y Fab van, still, in 
neither of these works is there any allusion made, which 
we can discover, to the voyages of tlie ( alxits, or the dis- 
covery of America. His work entitled Flores Hi storiarum, 
or Annals of England, was published in Hioo, and here, 
for tlie first time, is the passage regarding the voyage to 
America introductxl ; in which, as we have already seen, 
Sebastian Cabot is called “ a Geitoa jf Jton.” But it 
is to be recollecteil that Kolx*rt Fabyan was a contem- 
I)orary of Sebastian C’al>ot; that he was a rich merchant 
and German of Lorn Ion ; and the probability is, that 
he was either personally acquainted with so illustrious 


Memoir of Cabot, f). 44. 
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a navi^tor, or at least enjoyed the best opportunities of 
renderiiifj; himself master of liis history. 1 1 appears to us, 
therefore, excef'dingiy improbable that Fabyan should 
have fallen int(* i))e error of describing Sebastian (’abot as 
a (ienoese’s son, instead of the son of a Venetian. Now, 
it is a siiigular circuinstance, that in the (dironicle of 
Jdiornas LaiUjoctte, a work which Stow also mentions as 
in his possession, Sebastian is described as the son of a 
< ienoc'se, and the discoverer of a part of the W'est Indies,* 
an<l this induces us to conjecture that the passage in ques- 
tion was taken by Stow, not from Fabyan's (dironicle, but 
from that work. Down to f59H, be does not appear to 
have exam ’lied Fabyun’s treatise iij)on the subject of x\me- 
riea, or ( diot ; and becoiinne old (lie w^as now in his 
sevent)-M\th year), and failing in his memory, it appears 
extreme!) roljable that he had contented himself with a 
reference to th.- volume of Lanquetie. 

So iar, the’^efore, from admitting the fact which has 
been hastily, and without any sutlicient ground, assumed 
by the Iriograpber, that the passage in Stow’s Annals 
regarding Seliastiaii ( abot may be considered the very 
e-\tract from Fabyan communicated to Hakluyt, we con- 
tend that a minute examination of Stow’s historical labours 
proves that, in composing his Annals, he had omitted to 
consult the ( ’hrouicle of F'abyan, and had cojiied some 
less authentic writer — probably the Chronicle of Lan- 
quette, Wdiat follows from this.^ — Fdrst, the whole 
elaborate* accusation of guilty perversion of the extract 
from F'abyan, so unceremonio^^sly advanced against llak- 
luyt, falls completely to the ground. Secondly, the bio- 
grapher’s suppoavd passage from Fabyan, a contemporary, 
turns out to be notliiiig more than a quotation from Stow, 
and conscHjuently, the assertion that the former has de- 
scribed Sebastian Clabot as the sole j>rojector and executor 
of the voyage in which North America was discovered, is 
j)erfcctly unwarrantable. The original manuscript of Fab- 
yan, as we have already stated, is lost ; ti)e origi.ial extract 
from it furnished by Stow to Hakluyt is also lost ; and 
without a minute examination of these two documents, 

* Barrett’s Bristol, pp. 185, 178. I tak»* it for granted that this 
author must have seen the {>assage which he quotes ; but in the only 
edition of Lanejuette’s (dironicle wiiich I have had an opportunity of 
examining tiiere is no such j)assage. 
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the biographer was not entitled to wound the fair reputa- 
tion of this excellent writer, to whom the history of naval 
discovery is under so many obligations, by charges without 
proof, and inn\iendoes arising mainly out of the errors 
which he himself has committed. 

Kut the biogra])her will perhaps contend that he has 
at least made out one fact against Hakluyt — namely, 
tliat in 15H9 he altered the passage from the fonn in 
which he gave it in 1.5H2 ; and is not tliis, says he, a dis- 
honest and guilty deed ? I'o this we answer,— and we 
think it impossible for him to controvert the jissertion, — 
tliat, admitting the fact, there is no guilt or <lishoncsty in 
the case. I'he vitiation of the text imputed here to llak- 
luyt may be considered either as a perversion of the real 
truth, historically considered, or of the individual passage, 
or of l)oth. 

First then, it is to be remarked, that Hakluyt cannot 
be accused of dishonesty, historically s])eaki ug, because, 
in the passages in question, he has stated nothing but the 
truth. It has been already proved that tlu‘ extract com- 
municated by Stow relates solely to the sicond voyage 
of 14-.9S, planned and fitted out by tlolm ( ahot the Vene- 
tian, and conducted afterwards by his sen St hastian ; atid 
the alteration of the note, from tlie words “ a Wne- 
tian,” used in lo82, to the words, “ one tlohii ( ahot, a 
Venetian," used in 15H9, only makes it speak with more 
clearness and accuracy. But, in the second ])lace, Hak- 
luyt, says the biographer, has ])erverted and altered a 
quotation. There might he some appearance of plausi- 
bility in this accusation, if Hakluyt had given the pas- 
sage in dispute as a quotation, and had thus })ound him- 
self down to the common usage which compels an author 
in such a case to insert it word for word. But he does 
not do so. He warns the reader that he is perusing not a 
quotation, hut a note made up by him fr(;m an extract 
communicated by Stow, and taken out of the latter part of 
Robert FabyaifsChronicle, not hitherto printed and hav- 
ing done so, he considered himself at liberty to correct that 
note, by inserting in it any additional information which 
he had acquired. In 1 5H2, he thought that the words, a 
Genoa% son, bom in Bristol," couhl not apply to Sebastian 
CalK)t, with whom they were coupled, and he inserts tlie 
words, a \T'netian," dropping the name altogether. In 
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1 589, lie had probably become ;icquainted with the second 
patent, which ascribed the plan of the expedition solely to 
John C-abot ; and he, therefore, added to his note the words, 
“ John (/’abot, a Venetian,'' where he speaks of the person 
who had causetl the kinp^ to man and victual a ship. Even, 
therefore, if we were to admit, which we do not, that 
a discrepancy liad been made out between tlie passages 
in Hakluyt and the real extract from the Chronicle of 
Robert Fabyan, we should be entitled to repel any accu- 
sations against his honesty, founded upon a basis so ex- 
tremely erroneous. 

I'he memorialist now comes to the consideration of the 
proof as to the “ personal agency of the father in the dis- 
covery of North America, d( rivt-d from the inscription on 
the ma}> v ut by Clement Adams, which Hakluyt states is 
U) he seen -n her Majesty’s Privy (iallery at AVestminster, 
and in many c iher ancient merchants’ houses.”* And here 
he commences his examination by another unfair innuendo 
against this writer. “ We approach the statement of 
Hakluyt,” says lie, “ with a conviction that he would not 
hesitate for a moment to interpolate the name of John 
Cabot, if he thought that thereby was secured a better 
correspondence with the original patent.” I liave con- 
victed him (it is thus he argues) of interpolating the 
quotation furnished by Stow from Fabyan, and there is a 
strong presumption he would not hesitate to alter the in- 
scription also. “It would, certainly,” he remarks, require 
less audacity to associate here the name of the father, as 
it is found in the patent, that^ to do that of which Hak- 
luyt has already been convicted.”t To this indirect insi- 
nuation it may be calmly replied, that, as the first at- 
tempt to affix guilt upon Hakluyt has been shown to be a 
total failure, the inscrijition ought to be received from his 
hands with perfect confidence that we read it in his work 
exactly as it was copied by him from the original map of 
Sebastian (^abot, cut by Clement Adams. From the man- 
ner in which it is given, first in the original Latin, and 
then translated, it professes to be an exact quotation ; and 
even were Hakluyt as guilty a person as the biographer 
represents liim, it might be contended that he would have 
paused before he committed an act of interpolation, of 

* See the proof stated. Supra, p. 21. 

Memoir of Cabot, p. 40. 
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which the original in the Queen’s (Jallery, and in many 
ancient merchants’ houses, must have instantly convicted 
him. 

But to proceed. Having thus prepared us to expect an 
audacious alteration, the biographer endeavours to show 
that those persons who had seen St'bastian ( ’abot’s charts 
and maps, introduce no allusion to the father, and lie 
leaves the reader to make the inevitable inference against 
Hakluyt’s honesty. This writer has (juoted an inscription 
on Sebastian ( aliot’s map, which attributes the discovery 
to John ( abot. But Sir Humphrey (Jilhert, who had 
seen Sebastian’s charts, makes no allusion to the father ; 
and Richard W'illes, who speaks familiarly of tlie map 
of this navigator, does not mention .lohn ; therefore, 
it is left to the reader silently to infer that Hakluyt 
may have inteqiolatcd the name of the father. A }dain 
statement of the fact will put all this down in an instant : 
— Hakluyt has narrated in the clearest terms that the map 
to which he alludes, and from which he cojiies the inscrip- 
tion, was engraved by (’lenient Adams; and the terms of 
the inscription show that it (the inscription) was added 
by the artist. Sir Hurnjdirey (filbert, on the contrary, 
just as clearly suites, that the documents to which hi' alludes, 
are ** charts of Sebastian (’al)Ot, which are to he seen in 
the C^ueen Majesty's Privy (iallery at W’hileliall,” — evi- 
dently meaning the original charts drawn by this setu 
man, and presented to the (jueen ;* and W illes iloes not 
mention the engraved map at all, hut sjieaks of a table 
of Sebastian (Jabot, whichj,the father of Lady Warwick 
had at C'heynies.t The argument, therefore, or rather 
the unfavourable inference createtl in the mind of the 
reader by the biographer, which derives its force from 
the supposition, that Sir iiumplirey (iilhert and Richard 
AVilles refer to the same ilocument as Hakluyt, namely, 
the engraved map by (dement Adams, falls completely to 
the ground. If there had lieen any account of the first 
discovery on the charts alluded to by (filbert, and the 
table” mentioned by Willes, and in this account the 
fatlier’s name had not appeared, there iiyght be some 
jiresumption against the cider t’abot ; but the writer of 

HakKiyi, vol. ill. j). lb. 

iiistory t»f Travel in the West and East ladies, j). 2il2. 
Hakluyt, vol. hi. pp. 25, 2G. 
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the Memoir does not pretend there was any such account 
or inscription on the charts and the table ; and to infer, 
from the silence of ( dlbertand VVilles, either that Hakluyt 
had altered the ijiscription, or that tFohn C’abot could not 
have been the orii^inal discoverer, is a remarkable instance 
of vajjjue and inconclusive reasoning. 

'riiis is the proper place to notice an extraordinary 
error, or ratlun* series of (‘rrors, fallen into by the bio- 
grapher, regarding this same “ extract.” It is described 
by Hakluyt as an “ extract taken out of the map of 
Sebastian ( ahot, ent by (dement Adams, concerning 
his disco'* ory of the ^V est Indies, which is to be seen 
in her Abyestie’s Privy (iallery at AV>stminstcr, and in 
many (»t}y' • ancient mercltants houses.” CUearer words, 
one vonld think, couhl scarcely he employed to ex- 
press lii fu r that a map engraved by Adams hung in 
the IVivy (hi ’.ery at Westminster, from which Hakluyt, 
wlio was much about court, c'opied tlie extract or inscrip- 
tion which he Imm given at p. (>. Vet the biographer has 
committed the singular blunder of sujyposing that it was 
the vxtrurt IVom the map, and not the maj) itself, which 
was hung up in the Privy (hillery at M'estrninster, and 
that it may he inferred tliat Hakluyt had never seen the 
original map. “ From the stress,” says he, “ laid by Hak- 
luyt and Purchas on the extract hang up in the Privy 
(hillery at ^VhitehalI, we may infer that they had never 
seen the original map.”* In this sentence there occurs a 
second error, in imagining that both Hakluyt and Pur- 
cluis refer to the same document, dlie allu.sion by Pur- 
chas, t however, is to one totculy different. This author 
refers not to any extract taken from the map cut by (de- 
ment Adams, l)ut to “ tlu* words of a great ma]) in his 
Majesty's Ih ivy (iallcTy, of which Sebastian C'abot is often 
therein called the author, and his jucture is therein drawn,” 
which map, Purchas adds in the margin, some say 
was taken out of Sir Selwstian C-ahot’s map by (dement 
Adams a sentence proving, beyond a doubt, that these 
writers allude to diflerent works, — Hakluyt to the map 
of (dement Adams, Purchas to a later one, supposed by 
some authors to be copied from it. Lastly, in a succeed- 
ing sentence,.'}; the author of the Memoir, when he ha- 

• Memoir of Cabot, ]>. 52. *f Purchas, vol. iii. p. 807* 

:{: Memoir of Cabot, p. 52. 
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zards the conjecture that the map by Adams was exe- 
cuted after Cabot’s death, and therefore without any com- 
munication from him, again widely errs from the truth ; 
for had he consulted Purchas he would have found that 
the map by Adams was published in 1.5 Thus, in a 
sentence which occupies the short space of seven lines^ 
three errors, and these of no trivial importance, are com- 
mitted. The first error is material ; because it inevitably 
leads the reader to believe that Hakluyt is only giving an 
extract from an extract, whereas he is giving an extract 
from an original which he had stn^n. The second error 
is also important ; because it would induce us to infer that 
Purchas and Hakluyt resolve into one and tlie same wit- 
ness, whereas Purchas quotes a separate and atlditional 
testimony ; for, it is to be observe<l, that, on a map en- 
graved probably some time in the reign of .Fames AT., 
there was copied the same inscription as in the early map 
in 1,549 ; from which we are entitled to conclude that, in 
the interval, nothing had transpired to invalidate the truth 
of the inscription. Lastly, the third error is most mate- 
rial of all, because its effect is to lead us to consider the 
Latin inscription copied by Hakluyt from the map by (de- 
ment Adams as of little or no weight in evidence, instead 
of which it is, as has already been shown in the text,t as 
nearly as possible equivalent to a declaration of Sebastian 
Cabot himself. 

The laboured endeavour to get rid of the overpower- 
ing evidence of the inscription, by impeaching the accu- 
racy and integrity of the cop^ furnislied by Hakluyt, is thus 
singularly unsuccessful ; and having failed in this point, 
the author of the Life of C'abot passes over altogether tlie 
proof which it contains. This, we think, may l.)e taken 
for a silent admission that, if correctly giv^m, it proves 
tliat John (,’abot w^as the discoverer ; and we shall not fa- 
tigue the reader by a repetition of the arguments given in 
the text, only reminding him that it is there shown that 
the inscription was written, probably from the informa- 
tion communicated, either by Sebastian, or by some per- 
sons who accompanied the voyage, and that the map where 
it occurs must have been often seen by this navigator. 

In hifi^ examination of the proofs of the personal agency 


Purchas, vol. iii. p. I’OJ. 
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of John Cabot, the biographer now arrives at tlie appear- 
ance of his name in the letters-patent granted by the king. 
These interesting documents, from their priority of date 
and the im])ortance of their eviilence, every impartial 
impiircr would, we think, have ranked first ; but he at once 
assigns them the last place, and passes them very lightly 
over. ^Citb the substance of tliese royal letters the reader 
is alreaily ac(juainte<l and it is here sufficient to re- 
peat that the commission, in virtue of which the first voy- 
age of 1 I-!)? was undertaken, during whicli North Ame- 
rica was discovered, is granted to Jokn, Cabot and his three 
sons, wliil t the second commission of l-tfiS is not only 
grantcil to Joiui Cabot alone, but, alluding to the voyage 
already m tde, describes him as the sole discoverer, 
“ giving lion pernussion to lead his ships to the land and 
isles nf hO<‘ found hij the said John in the king’s name, 
and by hi> cvninand.” ’i"o esca})e from tliis clear and 
unanswerable assertion in a tlocumcnt whose authenti- 
city is higher than that of any other which can be pro- 
duced, the memorialist, trembling for his favourite Sebas- 
tian, is driven to some very desperate and amusing expe- 
dients. 11 e H rst asserts, that the appearance of the father s 
name in the first commission or patent <loes not prove 
tliat he embarked in either of the expeditions. Now, 
uiiflouhtedl y, il* the first patent stood alone, the father's 
name in that deed would not conclusively prove that 
he conducted the first voyage, although a strong pre- 
sumption that he did so might fairly be founded upon it ; 
hut it is evident the two patents, in estimating the evi- 
dence, must he taken togethei^ and how does the biogra- 
pher get rid of the second, whicli, in language neither to 
he evaded nor misunderstood, distinctly asserts the fact 
of the discovery by the said .lohn, and by John only ; for 
no other name hut that of the father appears in the deed ? 
The extraordinary theory by which he attempts to elude 
its evidence will best he given in his own words. The 
second patent,” says he, “ is to the father alone. If we 
seek a reason for this departure from the original arrange- 
ment, it may be conjectured that some of the sons chose 
to give a different direction to a parental advance and their 
personal exertions ; and that the head of the family 
thought fit to retain subject to his own discretionary dis- 

* Supru, pjj. 20, 24. 
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posal the proposed investment of his remaining capital. 
It is said that one of the sons settled at Venice and the 
other at Genoa. The recital of the discovery by the fa- 
ther wouldj of course, be stated, under the circumstances, as 
the consideration of tlie second i)atent in his favour. An- 
other reason for the introduction of the father’s name con- 
currently at first with his sons', and afterwards exclusive- 
ly, may perhaps he found in the wary character of the king, 
whose ow’ii pecuniary interests were involved in the result. 
He might he anxious thus to secure the res})onsihility of 
the wealthy \>netian for tlie faithful execution of the 
terms of the patent, and finally think it better to have him 
solely named rather than commit ])owers, on their face as- 
signable, to young men who had no stake* in the country, 
and who were not likely to make it even a fixed j)]ace of 
residence, (hi the whole, there may at least he a tlouht 
whether the father really accompanied the expedition.^'* 
It is surely quite unnecessary to attem})t a serious reply 
to this singular passage, which, advancing from one step 
of an improbable and unsuj)ported hypothesis to anotlier, 
lands the reader at last in that conclusion of outrageous 
scepticism which has just been quoted, 'fhe words of the 
second commission state a simjde fact, “ that the land 
andhsles were discovered h((Jo/ni Cahof” 'fhe ])iographer, 
in reply, first talks discursively and at some length on 
the motives which induced the sons, Lewis, Sanchez, 
and Sebastian, to witlidraw a capital, whic'h there is no 
proof they ever advanced, — subjects of little moment, — and 
he then at once gets rid of the stubborn fact, that John 
(’abot is named as the ‘‘ s(fie disco vert r,” by the inciden- 
tal remark, that this woukl, of course, he stated as the 
ground of the second patent, — a species of re})Iy which ir- 
resistibly reminds us of the celebrated mode of getting rid 
of any difficulty by a concatenation.” Wv leave the 
reader to form his own conclusion from the words of the 
commission, with no anxiety as to the result. 

It is asserUjd that Hakluyt is guilty of perversion when 
he describes John ('allot as “ very expert and cunning in 
theknowdedge of the circuit of the workl, and islands of 
the same, as by a sea-card, and other demonstrations rea- 
sonable, he shewed ;”t anti in the same breath the bio- 
grapher phoceetls to arraign C.ainpliell, Maepherson, and 

* Memoir of Cabot, ji. 50. f Ihikluyt, vol. iii. ji. 0. 
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Barrow of folly, because they speak of him as a scientific 
and able seaman, there being no proof that he was any 
thing else than a merchant who dwelt in England.* 
Now when Hakluyt, in a writing of unquestionable 

autlie'iiticity^ — tlie first royal commission just quoted, 

found John (’abot intrusted with the command of a squa- 
dron of live si lips, which was empowered to sail on a 
voyage of discovery to all countries and seas of the East, 
West, and North, he certainly cannot be accused of hav- 
ing committed any grievous infringement ujion truth 
or probability when he described him as a seaman; and 
when, in another document of almost equal authority, — the 
inscription on the map by (dement Adams, — he observed it 
stated that he, along witli Ids son l^ebastian, were the first 
who disco vt;red North America, are we to be told that 
he was guilly of excessive exaggeration, when he ilrew 
the infereiK;e which every discerning ami impartial mind 
would be inclined t(» derive from the same facts, that the 
author of sucli a discovery must have been an excellent 
navigator and cosmographer ? Nor is it a fair mode of 
reiisoning to accuse (’anipbcll and Barrow as guilty of a 
thousand absurdities, when they describe John (dibot as 
an “ aceoinpUshed seaman, a skiH'ul pilot, or an intrepid 
uavigator.”t These writers, it is to be recollected, had 
before tliein the letters- patent in Ryiner, and the inscrip- 
tion by Adams, — instruments which had in no way been 
perverted, — and from an examination of these they arrived 
at tlie conclusion, to which e\ery reader is inevitably led, 
that he who possessed the inventive mind to plan this 
new ctiurse to India by the north-west, — who liail in per- 
son commanded the expedition, and successfully achieved 
the discovery, — must have been, both as a practical and-a 
scientific na\ igator, a man of no ordinary character and 
acquirements. 

It is difficult, within the limits to which we must con- 
fine tlvc'se remarks, to reply to the various accusations 
against Hakluyt, which are scattered throughout the pages 
of this Memoir ; besides we do not jirofess to write a full 
vindication of that excellent author. He is arraigned of ig- 


* IVleiiiiiir of Cahot, pp. 4f>, 47, 51. 

-f Memoir of Cabt>t, pp. 40,50, 51. 
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norance and carelessness as a translator, — of a want of in- 
tegiity in regard to the sense of his original, — and .of ap- 
propriating to himself passages from other authors without 
acknowletlgment. The gravest accusation, that of wil- 
fully altering the sense of his original, has been satis- 
factorily answered already ; but we venture to say that 
few wdio are acquainted with his amusing and instructive 
volumes will not be astonished at the charge of plagiar- 
ism. A conscientious and even tedious scrupulosity in giv- 
ing the names of every individual from whom he has de- 
rived his information is one of the most striking features 
of his w'ork. The third volume of the second edition of 
his voyages happens to he now on the table before us : 
It consists of about 1.58 separate documents, and we 
vnM venture to say, that of these there is not one upon 
which the biograjdier can supj)ort a charge of any thing 
approaching to serious and premeditated plagiarism, — not 
one in which, if the author’s name is known, it is not an- 
xiously mentioned, or, if it is unknown, where the anony- 
mous ])aper is not given in such a way that it cannot 
possibly be attributed to the compiler himself. Even the 
two instances in this volume, quoted against him by 
the biographer, do not in fair reasoning form an excep- 
tion. 


No one who has read Hakluyt’s preface will l)e disposed 
to think with severity of the slight alterations which, 
with the honest intention of presenting the whole truth 
before his reader, he has occasionaUy introduced into 
the abstracts, notes, anti translations, which form tlie great 
body of his work, llis eafnest desire, as he hiinsell' de- 
clares, “ was to adjust the displaced and scattert^tl limbs, 
M well of ancient aiul late voyagt*s by sea as ot‘ travels 


by land, and tniffic of iiuTchandis** bv Ixitli, into one 
l»Ofly ; rf*«loring each divided arul dislocaUtl rnem- 

ber to il» Hilural onUr and Kvnunctry, and by the htli> 
nT awi chnmoUxty. the aim ami 

Nt with mi ihcumenm, may he ailmittCH , 

^ mm rmmrkMbk theae immees ot^ 

iMd mrnwwmlMtitm mnd interpohtwn 
. jp SU Kia bmigitf agmiiuft bitn, the pMmmgeif are firs 
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curatcly pven in the original language, — a mode of pro- 
ceetling which completely establishes the honesty of his 
intentions. It is vain to accuse of fraudulent inter- 
polation a writer who first warns the reader that he must 
he prepared to find some of the translations of the docu- 
ments, which he has presented, partially transposed, and 
corrected hy the help of geography and chronology, and 
who carefully quotes, in the same ])age, the passages in 
the original, before he presents them in the shape which 
he l)elieves consistent with truth. If this he fraud, it pos- 
sesses a very singular character — it is fraud which courts 
detection — it is forgery, studiously placing in the hands 
of all readers tlie documents hy which its iniquity may be 
traced and cstahiished. 

AVith regard to the attack m ule upon this writer for 
his ignorance and mistranslation, tin* author of the Life 
of (’abot, \>c tliink, in considering Hakluyt’s voluminous 
labours, consisiing of three folio volumes, might have 
Ix'en tlisposcd to pardon a few inaccuracies of this na- 
ture. 'I’hey will insinuate themselves, however anxi- 
ous we may ho to avoid them, into all human produc- 
tions ; and he who has sj^ent most time in works re- 
quiring multifarious research, and the ])ainful examina- 
tion of ancient authorities, will he the most dis]>osed to 
view with lenient eyes the errors of such as are similar- 
ly occupied. If tlu‘ biographer will turn to his own Me- 
moir (]), he \vill find in Pasipiiligi's description of 

the captives the following sentence: “ Hanno signata la 
faza in modo de Indiani: ehi da vi., ehi da viii., chi da 
inaiico segni.” Their faces tficy have punctured like In- 
flians’, some with six, some with eight, some u'lth fewer 
marh\s. In the Memoir, it is thus translate<l, “ They pnne- 
ture the face, like the Indians, exhibiting six, eight, or 
errn more marh uf Do not let the biographer imagine that 
w'e have quoted this erroneous version of a very simple 
passage with the view of accusing him of ignorance, or 
that there is the slightest intention of insinuating, tliat he 
did not know that the four words chi da manco segni" 
meant ‘‘some with fewer marks." The oversight is pointed 
out as an example of the ot'casional mistranslations or 
mistakes into wliich, with every desire to be accurate^ 
even a well-informed writer will occasionally fall, that he 
may be inclined to extend to the labours of others that 
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charity of criticism with which he would wish that every 
liberal mind should regard his own.* 

The author of the Life of ( •abot was perfectly entitled 
to maintain the theory that Sebastian, the son, an{l not 
John CalwL the father, was the discoverer of North 
America ; but lie was not ei\titletl to adopt, what we 
must denominate the disingenuous method of making 
an impression upon the readeris mind by silently drop- 
ping the name of the latter out of passages where, if 
he had stated the whole truth, he ought to have men- 
tioned Iwth. Thus, at page 174 we tind this remark: 

At his return [Sebastian ~| (.’alxit settled in Bristol, 
• • * * * hfty-three years after the date of his 

first commission from Henry VI I." Again, page 222, 
we find this notice : “ Sixty-one years had now elapsed 
since the date of the first commission from Henry 
V^II. to Sebastian (’allot, and the powers of nature must 
have been absolutely wearied out.” Again, page 28.'>, 
we have another moreglaring exampleof thisdetermination 
to keep the father entirely out of view : The bare men- 
tion of these dates will establish the impossibility that he 
could have l>een ignorant of the great discoveries of ( 'a- 
bot [it is Sebastian he is speaking of], which, commen- 
cing at the point seen on the 24th June 1 497, had extended 
over the ‘ londe and isle" recited in the second jiatent.” 1 n 
the first and second of these sentences John (’abot's 
name is entirely suppressed, although the comnrission 
spoken of was directed to him, along with his three sons ; 
and in the last, the entire njerit of the discovery is ascrib- 
ed to Sebastian, at the moment the biographer is quoting 
the words of the second commission, which positively at- 
tributes it to John. 

Allusion has already been shortly made to the evi- 
dence"’ contained in the inscription upon an ancient por- 
trait of Sebastian Cabot ; but we must be allowed, for a 
moment, to add a few words upon this proof, which is 
very important and conclusive. There is now in existence 
a portrait of this navigator by Holbein, for a minute his- 

• In the same [lassage from Pasquiligi, another oversight occurs : 
“ Nelaterra loro non hannoferro: ma fannocortelli dealctinc pictre.” 
Memoir ofXabol, p. 240. “ In their country they do not iK>ssess 

iron — but tfiey make knivrs of particular kinds ol' stones.” The 
biographer translates cortelU swords. 
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tory of which wc refer tlie reader to the Appendix to the 
Memoir of ('ahot.* It is sufficient for our purpose, to 
rAaark that it is acknowledged to be an original, for which 
Sebastian sat to the artist, and which, in the time of 
I^urchas, hung in the Privy Gallery at Whitehall. Upon 
this }>icture is the following inscription : — Effigies Seb. 
C’aboti Angli, filii Johannis Caboti Veneti Militis Aurati, 
Prinii Inventoris Terrjc Nova? sub Henrico VII. Anglise 
Rege.” It is evident by the common rules of grammati- 
ctil construction, that the words Militis Aurati, Primi 
Inventoris Terrte Novje sub Henrico VIT. Anglitc Re^e, 
a])ply exclusively to John Cabot ; and if so, they contain 
a positive assertion that John was the first discoverer of 
Nortli America. Now, the authenticity of the picture 
being undoubted, the inscri])tion furnishes as convincing 
a piece oi' evirlence as could well be conceived. And again, 
it may !>< .burly argued, that the circumstance of the 
words Miiiti.'* Aurati being found united with the name 
of John C'dbot, by which it is proved that the king had 
conferred on him, and not on Sebastian, the honour of 
knighthood, affords the strongest presumption that it was 
John A\ho was the original discoverer. 

This remark leads us, in the last place, to expose an 
extraordinary series of errors committed by the biogra- 
pher, in relation to this Latin inscri])tion on the picture. 
He has accused Dr Henry, Dr Campbell, and the authors 
of the liiographia Hritaiinica of an absurd misconception, 
in imagining tliat the words Militis Aurati indicate 
tliat tfolm (’abet had been kpighted. But it is justice to 
let him speak for himself. He first demonstrates that 
the words Miles Auratus cannot possibly apply to the 
son Sebastian, after which he proceeds thus : — “ The 
point being thus clear with regard to tlie son, other 
writers liave assumed, as a matter of course, that the dis- 
tinction (of knighthood) must have been conferred on John 
Cabot.” “ Accordingly, Campbell, in his Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, has an article entitled Sir John Cabot. Dr Henry 
informs us, in his History of Britain, vol. vi, p. 618, that 
John ('abot was graciously received and knighted on his 
return, and the same statement is repeated in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica.'" To the utter confusion j' he continues. 


Memoir of Cabot, Apjiendix, Letter F. p. 323. 
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all these grave authorities, a moment’s consideration 
11111 show that the words relied on do in themselves prove 
that knighthood had not been conferred. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to follow up this suggestion by stating, that in re- 
ference to one who had received that honour, they would 
havebemiy not Militis Aurati, hut EquitisAurati. Though 
the term Miles is sometimes applied in old documents 
evoi to Peers, yet, as a popular designation, the lan- 
guage of tlie inscription negatives the idea of knighthood. 
In the very works immediately connected with the sub- 
ject of the present volume, the appropriate phrase per- 
petuaUy occurs. Thus, Eques Auratus is used to de- 
signate Sir Humphrey Gilbert (Hakluyt, vol. iii. i:i7) ; 
Sir Hugh Willoughby,. ib. p. 1+2 ; Sir Martin Frobisher, 
ib. p. 142; Sir Francis Drake, ib. }>. 14.+. In the dedi- 
cation of Lok's translation of Peter Martyr, it is in like 
manner used, and we see it at this moment on the ‘ Kf- 
of Sir W’alter llaleigh, prefixed to the first edition 
of his History of the World. It will probably be ilc'cmed 
very superfluous to refer to Selden’s Titles of Honour 
830) for a confirmation of what has V)ecn stated. 
The weight of censure must fall on Purchas, who was 
originally guilty of the hlmtder'** 

One would have thought that the writer must have 
been very, sure of the ground on which he stotni before 
he ventured to assume so lofty and decisive a tone, — and 
yet we are altogether at a loss for expressions which may 
mark courteously, and yet strongly, the combination of 
error, ignorance, and absurdity presented by tliis extraor- 
dinary sentence. He first argues, that the words M iles Au- 
ratus are never used to denote a knight; and, secondly, that 
where they are used, they do in themselves ])rove that 
knighthood had not been conferred." i\ow% fortunately, 
the biographer allows that Sir Hum])hrey Gill)ert was a 
knight, indeed he is one of his own examples of Kquites 
Aurati. Keeping this in mind, we request him to turn to 
Hdland’s celebrated and well-known work, the Heroolo- 
gia Angliae, containing the engravefl portraits of the 
most eminent English warriors, navigators, statesmen, 
and ecclesiastical reformers, who flourished in England 
from 1500 to 1620. He will there find, at p. 65, vol. i., a 
% 


MeTDoir of Cabot, p. 183. 
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beautiful head of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and around it the 
following inscription, — “ Humfridus Gilbertus, Mzlcss 
Aurai us." Do these words prove here that knighthood 
had not been conferred ? Again, we beg him to turn to an- 
other engraving in the same work, the portrait of the ce- 
lebrated Sir Richard (trenville, of whose knighthood there 
is not tlie smallest doubt. It will be found at page 85 of 
the first volume of Holland's work, and it is thus inscribed 
around the margin, — “ Richahdus Ghknvilus, Mil. 
Aim:" (]\Iiles Aiiratus.) But the biographer has quoted 
the famous Sir Francis Drake, as illustrating his argument. 
He points triumphantly to him as an undoubted knight, 
being st) iod Eques Auratus, and to whom, therefore, the 
words Miles Auratus could not possibly be applied. Once 
more, wt beg him to turn to the Heroologia, vol. i. page 
105. He will there see a striking portrait of Drake, 
with In hand resting on the globe, and these words 
round the m argin of tlie print, — “ Fhan(!Iscus Drake, 
Miles Ai it.ii rs." One other example may be given 
of the eonnnon use of those wnurls to denote knight- 
hood, which, according to the positive assertion of our 
author, are ne^er found together, and which, if used, 
prove that this honour had not been conferred. It is the 
first sentence in Holland's I>ife of Sir John Harrington, 
Heroologia, ])age 135. “ «loannes Harington filius natu 

maximus C'larissiini Miiith Jacobi Haringtoni de Exton, 
in ( 'ornitatu Rutlandic, Equestri seu Aurati digni- 

tate imiltis ahhinc annis a bcatissima? memoria; Regina 
Elizabetlia insignilus fuit.”^ It need hardly be pointed 
out to the intelligent reader, that this brief sentence of 
four lines, in its use of the woril Miles by itself to denote 
knighthood, and Miles Auratus, as synonymous with the 
terms digni tas Equestris, overturns the whole argument 
of the biographer, wdio not only contends that the ex- 
pression Miles Auratus is never used as "descriptive of 
knighthood, but that, except in ancient deeds, the sin- 
gle word Miles never occurs. Had he taken the trouble 
to consult any friend who possessed even a superficial 
acquaintance with the language in which the inscrip- 
tion was written, he must have discovered that the words 
Eques Auratus, Miles Auratus, Eques by itself, and Miles 
by itself, are used indiscriminately in modem Latin to 
denote ioiighthood ; and that the absurd misconcep- 
5 
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tion” imputed to others^ existed nowhere but in liis own 
ideas. 

But even had we not been able to quote such unanswer- 
able instances as Humphrey , (irenville, Drake, and Harring- 
ton^ it is singular that it should not have occurred to* this 
writer that the words Miles Auratus upon John ( abot’s 
portrait must necessarily have had some meaning, — that 
tliey must either be literally translated, or be understood to 
express knighthood. Now this last he will not allow 
them to denote ; and the only meaning he affixes to 
them is, that they “ negative the idea of knighthood, and 
prove that such an honour had not been conferred.” Wv 
are driven then to a literal interpretation ; and it is impos- 
sible for him, according to the principle he has laid down, 
to give any other translation than this : The portrait 
of Sebastian Cabot, Englishman, son of John Cabot the 
Venetian, a golden soldier, but by no means a knight.” 
Such’ is the singular and amusing interpretiition which, 
had he w^eighed his own assertion for a moment, or had 
he exerted that spirit of diligent, accurate, and extensive 
research (we are using his own words) to which he lays 
claim,* thebiographermusthavcfounditnecessarytoadopt. 
These various errors have been pointed out with no other 
feeling than a desire of showing the recklessness of the at- 
tack upon Campbell, Henry, and the authors of the Hio- 
graphia Britannica. It is difficult, indeed, to repress a 
smile when we compare the bitterness and severity of the 
criticism with the extreme ignorance of the critic ; and in 
taking leave of this subject, we may lx; permitted to liope 
that the recollection of his (fliapter on the words Miles 
Auratus will induce the champion of Sebastian Cabot to re- 
vise bis Latin, and to be wore lenient to the real or suppost^I 
misUkeM of Ids predecemns and conU'inporaries. 

It ban hwn shown, we trust, to the witisfaction of every 
one wlio will ^tparlialJy weigii the evidence, that Joim 
C«l)0t wm Uie ihscoverer of North America ; and it is 
Sttlinfactory to find that all that may l>e calk'd tlie con- 
Icutporary proofs, — die first commission in Hymer, the 
Euurmtive oo die man by (dement, the words of the 
ilNSOfid eommiMion, and tiu* inscription on the pi cture, — 
to Mhhkjit of Calxit, p. 1. Remarks on tlje Re- 
fM EMm 4if EtlwbttiKh Cabbet Library, p 1. 
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confirm the conclusion that this Venetian was entitled to 
the honour. Hefore, however, concludingthese remarks, we 
may add a single word, on the testimony of later authors. 
Fabyan, or the contemporary writer, for he is spoken of 
under both denominations, Ihicon, ]3e Thou, and Speed, 
are all cited by the biograjdier as exclusively in favour 
of the title of Sebastian. “ We have the best evidence,'' 
says he (j). 14), “ that the contemporary writer, who- 
ever he may have been, made not the slightest allusion 
to the father. Ihicon, Speed, Thuanus, &c. all furnish 
the same statement." Now, with regard to Fabyfin, 
in his printed (4ironicle there is no allusion, either to 
the original discovery on tlie ‘24th dune 1 1-97, or to the 
subse(]uent voyage of Sebastian Cabot in 1 4f)H,- and as to 
the su}>[)o.SLil manuscript ('hronicle wliich is stated by 
Stow to lia\ebecn in his possc'^sion, it appears to have 
j)erisht'd, and we liave no mode of ascertaining its import, 
excejit diriMigh the note of Hakluyt, which, as far as it goes, 
is nowise again-t theclaiinof John Cabot. Nay , even grant- 
ing that ( to the contrary of which w’c have strong proof) in 
Stow’s ( 'hronicle, j)ul)lished in !()().>, occurs the very pas- 
sage of the lost manuscript of Fabyan, and that in this pa.s- 
sage Sebastian Cabot, a (ienoa’s son, born in Bristol, is 
alone inentionetl ; still the reader is already aware of the 
conclusive answer, namely, that the ])assage relates not to 
the first voyage of 1 11^7, but to the second voyage of 149H, 
of whicli all are agreed that Sebastian Cabot had the com- 
inand. Hut another evidence in favour of Sebastian as 
the original discoverer is said to be found in Lord Ha- 
con’s Life of Henry VII. We can scarcely persuade our- 
.selves that any one who makes this assertion can have atten- 
tively studied the remark in question, so evidently does it 
allude, we think, where it mentions Sebastian, to the second 
voyage of 1 49H, and not to the original voyage of 1497. 
That Bacon was aware this was not the first discovery, 
and that he had a vague knowledge of a prior voyage, in 
wdiich the continent of America w'as originally found out, is 
evident from this sentence : “ And there had been before 
that time a discovery of some laiuls, which they took to 
be islands, and were, indeed, the continent of America 
towards the north-west." Again, as if anxious to warn 
the reader as to there having been a prior discovery, he 
says, Hut this Gabato bearing the king in hand that he 

2 E 
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would find out an island endued with rich commodities, 
procured him to man and victual a ship at Bristol, for the 
discovery of that island, wnth whom ventured also three 
small ships of London merchants, fraught with some gross 
and slight wares, fit for commerce 'with barbarous people."* 
It is evident that Lord Bacon is here making use of the 
passage in Stow, ernjdoying, with some slight alterations, 
its very words. So far, however, from containing a 
proof that the merit of the original tliscovery Ix-^longs to 
Sebastian, it warns the reader that the continent had 
already been found in some j>rior voyage, although no 
name is given, and the date is left uncertain. The obser- 
vation of the biographer, therefon*, that Bacon makes no 
allusion to the father, is literally correct ; hut th(‘ inference 
draw'll from it, that therefore Bac( n's testimony goes to 
support the claim of Sebastian as the original tliscoverer, 
is completely excluded w’hen the passage comes to he nar- 
rowdy examined. 

As to DeThou, this great w riter, so far as w'c have looked 
through his voluminous historical work, contains no passage 
upon the subject of either voyage ; and thesame observation 
applies to such editions of (irafton, Ilolinshcd, Hall, and 
Harding, as we have bail an opportunity of consulting. It 
has been already remarked that the sentence quoted from 
Stow, which the hiograjdier erroneously conceives to offer a 
proof that Sebastian had the sole charge of the voyage of 
1497, in which the discovery was made, relates solely to 
the second voyage of 1 4.9S.t \\dth regard to Speed, whom 
he also quotes as, along with Bacon and De 'I'hou, mak- 
ing no allusion to the fatlu^r, the same answer strictly 
applies, — the only voyage of which he takes notice being 
the second, in 1 t9S, as is distinctly fixed by his observtu 
tion that it took [dace after the ap[>rehension of IVrkin 
Warbeck.;}; It is very evident, however, that the biogra- 
pher was bound to show that Bacon, Stow, and Speed 
had given an account of the first voyage of 1497, in which 
the discovery was made, and in that account had introduced 
no allusion to the father, before he w'as entitled, from their 

* Bacori\s Henry VII. in Kcninet, vnl i. rj. f»24. 

*f Stow’s Clironicles by Howe, edititJii Itlol, j). 4}il. 

Sj[>eed's History of Great Britain, i). 744, edition 1511. In 
the edition bf Speed^s work published in 1032, there is no mention ol‘ 
tlie voyage of* eitlier of the Cabots. 
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omission, to draw any arfcument against him. In this, 
however, he has totally failed. * m 

Idle fact is certainly remarkable that, whilst in con- 
temporary docmnents of nn(]uestional)le authority we 
find convincing proof of the discovery having been made 
by John ( ahoi , in none of the English annalists or 
historians who treat of the reign of Henry VII. do we 
see any account of the first voyage, whilst many of them 
have distinctly ri'corded the circumstances of the second. 
But of this it is not difficult to discover the reason. The 
first voyage was a j)rivate adventure or experiment by 
Jolin ( al i't, and probably little known or talked of be- 
yond tlh' ( ity of Bristol. It was undertaken at the ex- 
pense, HOT of the crown, hiU oi* the individual ; and after 
having, inide the discovaTV, ( ahot a}>])ears to have re- 
turned a onr* witliout exploring tile coast, to make pre- 
parations tor voyage on a more extended scale. When 
he reached ihygland, in tile month of AugUwSt 141)7, being 
sliortly after the commencement of the thirteenth year of 
Henry’s reign, he found the sovereign and his kingdom in a 
state of extreme anxiety and confusion, d'he king was en- 
grossed with an invasion of the Scots, with afonnidable re- 
bellion in ( brn wall, and a new rising in favour of AVarbeck, 
the leader of which threatened to ]>luck the crown from his 
head and give it to that adventurer, who, early in Septem- 
ber, had landed from Ireland and assumed the title of 
Hi chard I V. 1 1 was upon these great events, — the attacks 
of his enemies, and the measures adopted to defeat them, — 
that the mind of the contemporary writers, and of the 
succeeding ehronielers and Tnnialists, ivas naturally con- 
centrated ; and, engrosseil with them, they paid little atten- 
tion to the divseovery of a private merchant of Bristol. It 
is for this reason, we aj)j>rehend, tliat we in vain look in 
Fahyan and in Stow for any detailed account, or even 
incidental mention, of the discovery of 1 197. 

The circumstances, however, under which the second 
voyage, in 1 19,^, took place, which all are agreed was con- 
ducted solely by Sebastian C ahot, were completely dif- 
ferent. 1 1 was undertaken at the expense of the king, who 
furnished the ships ; it contemplated a scheme of settlement 
and colonization, in which all the ardent and enterprising ^ 
spirits in the nation were invited to co-operate. Many, 
there is reason to believe, did embark in the undertaking ; 
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and, instead of merely landing on the island and returning 
home, the voyage embraced the discovery of a large tract 
of coast, till that period unknown. If to this wc add the 
consideration that, about the time when the second expe- 
dition must have returned to Bristol, the kingdom was in 
profound peace, both at home and abroad, it will not be dif- 
ficult to understand why this voyage should constitute the 
event upon which the attention of our national annalists 
has been exclusively fixed, whilst the former, in whicli 
the discovery was undoubtedly made, has Iwcii j)asscd 
over by them altogether. But although chroniclers and 
historians may fall into many errors of omission, the ori- 
ginal muniments of the country arul the period remain ; 
and these, combined with the narrative upon the ina])and 
the inscription on the ancient portrait, completely establish 
the fact that John ( abot, the Venetian, was, in 1 1<;7, the 
discoverer of North America, under a commission Irorn 
Henry \’II. This portion of historical truth, which has 
hitherto certainly been surrounded with much obscurity 
and apparent contradiction, and of late absolutely denied 
by the biograplier of C-abot, has now, we trust, been esta- 
blished upon grounds which cannot easily be shaken. 


Tiir; END. 
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